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SECT. I. 'T 


Of the futuation, extent, climate, ſoils, ſeas, rivers, 
| and mountains of Italy. 


TAL is a country of Europe, which the Situation of | 
F Roman empire has rendered more famous 17 | 
than any other part of the world. Antient 
authors are not agreed concerning the deriva- 
tion of this name. Some there are who de- 
rive it from Iran, which in the old Greek 
tongue ſignifies Oxen, for plenty of which this 
country was famous; others think that this 
name was given it by [talus king of the Arca- 
dians. The Greeks named it likewiſe Heſperia, 
E | Vor. III. . either 


Extent. 


Climate. 
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either becauſe of the evening-ſtar, which they 
Call Eee and the Latins 2 Italy being 
ſituated weſt of Greece; or becauſe of Heſperus 
ho took ſhelter here, when he was driven from 
Africa by his brother Atlas. It had likewiſe 


the denomination of Saturnia, from Saturn, 


who reigned in this country; of Auſonia from 
Arſon fon of Ulyſſes and Calypſo, who peopled 
ſome parts of it; and ſome others taken either 
from its different princes, or from the people 
who at-different times prevailed over the reſt. 
Its ſituation is moſt advantageous in the middle 
of the temperate zone, between ſeven and 
nineteen degrees of eait longitude, and be- 


tween thirty-eight and forty-feven of north 
latitude. In figure it reſembles a Boot, and 


extends in length from As/?a a city of Savoy to 
the promontory of Hercules,” vulgarly called 
Cape Spartivento, the uttermoſt verge of Cala- 
bria, 120 miles. Its breadth is very unequal, | 
but taking it from Porto Baratto, in the terri- 
tory of Sienna, to Pontaſella, a village in upper | 
Carinthia, it may be about two hundred and 
eighty miles; and the whole circumference | 
three thouſand. three hundred miles. It is 
bounded by the Alps, which ſeparate it from 


Germany, on the north; by the gulf of Venice, 


antiently called Mare Superum, as alſo Sinus 
Adriaticus, on the eaſt; by the ſea of Tuſcany, | 
called formerly Mare Inferum, as alſo Tuſcum 
or Tyrrhenum, on the ſouth ; and by the fame 
ſea and the Alps, which ſeparate it from France | 


and Savoy, on the welt. 


The climate of Itah, except ſome places in the 
eceleſiaſtical ſtate, is generally eſteemed tempe- 
ratc and healthy. Upon the Apennine mountains, | 
and in ſome of the countries under the Alps, the 
air is very cold; on the ſouth ſide of the Apennines 
the heats are traubleſome; and from June to 

| : September, 


UT WTR. 


September, in the country about Rome, the air is 


unhealthful. The north ſide of the Apennine is 
more healthful and cooler than the provinces on 


the ſouth; but the country in general being ſo 


well ſurrounded by the ſea on three ſides, and 
ſo narrow in moſt parts of it, has the conſtant 


ſca breezes, to cool and alleviate the heats of 


the ſummer. | 
From its fertility this country has obtained soil. 
the name of the garden of Europe. The foil is 
ſo fruitful in corn, in excellent wine, and deli- 


cious fruits, that it ſeems to be bleſſed with a 
perpetual ſpring. They have a great variety of 
wines, ſuch as the wine of Genſano, Albano, and 


Caſtel Gandolſo about Rome; the Greco and La- 


chryma Chriſti of Naples; likewiſe the Moentefi- 


aſcone and Florence wines, beſides ſome good ſorts 


of wine near Verona, and in the republic of 
Genoa. Towards Parma and Piacenza they 
have excellent paſtures, which enable them to 
make ſuch good cheeſe. At Naples they have 
grapes and melons in the winter, as alſo in ſome 
other parts of Italy. They have no great plenty 
of game of hare and partridge, but abound in 
quails, which come over in flocks from Africa 
in the ſpring of the year, and are very eaſily 


taken, being tired with their long voyage. They 


have abundance of trees and plants which do 
not grow in England or France, except perhaps 
in the ſouthern parts of the latter. Such are 


the orange- trees and limon- trees, the prome- 
granate- trees, the olive-trees, the myrtles, the 
Ficus-Indica, the caper- trees, and many others. 


They have commonly alſo the plane- tree, the 


cork-tree, the ſcarlet oak, the jubub- tree, the 


carob- tree; cypreſs, ſena, lentiſk, c. The ways 
are bordered in ſeveral parts with white mul- 
berry-trees, for the nouriſhment of ſilk-worms. 


The ſeas, with which Italy is ſurrounded on Seas. 
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three ſides, are the Adriatic or gulf of Venice, 
the Ionian, and the Tuſcan or Tyrrbenian ſea. 
It has alſo a great many fine lakes; the chief 
of which are the lakes Major, Lugano, Como, 
Iſco, and Gard, in Lombardy; and the lakes 
of Traſimene or Perugia, Bolſena, and Caſſel 
N in the Ecclevaſtic State. 

Italy is watered by a great number of rivers, 
whoſe courſe cannot be very long, by reaſon of 
the narrowneſs of the country, but yet are very 
large, many of them navigable, and affording 
great plenty and variety of fiſh. The chief of 
them are, | Se hag 

I. The Po, called antiently Eridanus, which 
riſes in the Alps, between Dauphin? and the mar- 
1 of Saluſſes; then croſſing Piedmont, the 

ontferrat, the Milaneſe, and the dutchy of 
Mantua, and viſiting in its courſe the cities of 
Turin, Caſal, Placentia, and Cremona, enters at 
length the dutchy of Ferrara, and receiving ſeve- 
ral ſmaller rivers, empties itſelf by ſeveral mouths 
into the Adriatic ſea. Theſe ſmaller rivers are 1. 
the Adda, which runs through the lake of Como, 
and falls into the Ps a little above Cremona. 2. 


the Teſino, which flows from mount Adula, one 


of the Alps, croſſes the lake Maggior, paſſes by 


Pavia, and falls into the Po a little below that 


city. 3. the Oglio, which riſes in the Alps, in the 
county of Trent, paſſes through the lake of Iſco, 
and falls into the Po near Mantua. 4. the Mincio, 
which riſes in the lake of Garda, runs by Mantua, 
round which it makes a ſmall lake, then diſchar- 


ges itſelf into the Po at Borgoforte. 5. the Tanaro, 


which riſes in the ſouth of Piedmont, and run- 
ning thro' that Province falls into the Po below 
Valenza. 6. the Taro, which riſes in the moun- 


tains on the confines of Genoa, and {45553 arc 


the-dutchy of Parma, falls into the Po below 


Cremona. 7. the Reno, which riſes in Tuſcany, 


near 


* 
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near the town of Piſloia, enters the Bologneſe, 
where it waters Bologna, and empties itſelf into 
the Po oppobite to Ferrara. 8. the Trebia, 
which has its riſe in the ſtate of Genoa, waſhes 


Bobio in the Milaneſe, and mixes its waters with. 
the Po below Placentza. This river is famous 


for the defeat which the Romans, commanded 
by the conſul Sempronius, received from the 
Carthaginians, under the command of Hannibal, 
the banks of it ſtill retain the name of Campo 
Morto. BEES | . 
II. The Adige, which riſes in the mountains 


of Tyrol, runs ſouth by the city of Trent, then 


eaſt by Verona in the territory of Venice, and falls 
into the Adriatic gulph, north of the mouth of 


the Po. 


III. The Arno, which riſes on the eaſtern con- 
ſines of Tuſcany, runs weſt quite croſs that 
dutchy, and having ce 78 Florence, the capi- 


| tal city, falls into the Tuſcan ſea below Piſa. 
The valley through which it runs, is exceed- 
ing pleaſant, abounding in all manner of fruits. 


IV. The Tiber, whole ſpring-head is in the 
Apennine mountains; it runs from north to ſouth 
through the Pope's territories, paſſing by Perugia 


and Orvieto, and having viſited Rome, falls into 


the Tuſcan ſea at O/tta, fifteen miles below that 
City. | | 
V. The Garigliano, which riſes in the Apennine- 
hills, and dividing the Terra di Lavoro from the 
Campania of Reme, empties itſelf into the ſea of 
TG near the ruins of the antient city of 

inturna. The Garigliano is the Loris of the 
antients. 5 


The principal mountains of Itah are the Alps, Principal 
the Apennine, and mount Veſuvius. The Alps are meuntans. 
the higheſt mountains of Europe, which ſepa- 


rate Italy from Ur and Germany, There are 
but few paſſages thro 
pots "0 


ugh theſe mountains, and 
"2 _ theſe © 
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thoſe of difficult acceſs, which are the chief 
ſecurity of the king of Sardinia's Italian domi- 
nions againſt the inroads of France. The Sri 
are alſo maſters of a great part of theſe moun- 
tains, which ſecure them againſt the attacks both 
of the French and Germans. The Apennine is a 
chain of hills, which croſs all Haly lengthways, 
almoſt through the middle. They begin at 
Savona, where they join to the maritime Alps, 
and running in a kind of ſerpentine line from 
thence to the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, divide theme» 
ſelves into two branches, one of which extends 
to the ſea of Sicihh, and the other to the utter- 
molt coaſts of the Adriatic. Veſuvius is about 

fix miles to the eaſtward of Natles, and is 
famous for its fiery eruptions, of which we fhall 
take particular notice when we come to deſcribe 
the city of Naples. The mountains of tary, 
but particularly the Apennine hills, are well 
ſtored with metals, mineral waters, cryſtal, 
alabaſter, a kind of agate, and ſeveral ſorts of 
marble. The white marble of Carrara is one 
of the fineſt ſorts i in /taly, 


— 
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Antient and modern diviſion of 1 


Antient di- A NTIENT Itahy may be rides into two 
5 of general parts, Gallia Crſalpina to the 
4. 

north, and Italia N or primarily ſo called, 

to the ſouth. 
Gta ci. he north part of antient [taly was named 
FU ins. Gallia from ſome nations of the old Gals, who 
croſſing the Hips, pofiefied themſelves of this 
tract. To diſtinguiſt it from the other Gaul, 
which was called Tramſalpina and Ulterior, this 
| was 
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was named Gallia ſtalicu, Ciſulpina and Citerior, as 


Jying in Italy on the fide of the Alps next to Rome, 
Hkewiſe Tagata, upon the account of the inhabi- 
\ tants wearing the Tega or Roman gown, and Co- 


mata,' from their wearing their hair long. As 


much of it as lay very near the Alps, was called 
Subalpina; as much of it as lay north of the river 
Padus or Po was ſtiled Gallia Tranſpadana; as 
much as lay ſouth of the Padus, Ciſpadana; and 
as much of both theſe as lay about the Padus, 


Circumpadana. The boundaries between Gallia 
Ciſalpina and Italia primarily fo called, were 


at firſt the two rivers Arnus now Arno, above- 
mentioned, and #fis, now Fiumecino, a little 
river which falls into the Adriatic between An- 
cona and Sinigaglia: but upon the defeat of the 
Senones, the river Rubicon“, was made the 
boundary on the eaſt fide inſtead of #/s. 

The ſeyeral people of Gallia Ciſalpina were 
1. the Ligures, whoſe country was called Ligu- 
ia, on the ſea-coaſt between the river Macra 
and Varus, in the republic of Genoa, part of 
Piedmont, of the Montſerrat and the Milaneſe. 
2. the Taurini, Seguſiani, Salaſſi, and Lepontit, 
in Piedmont. 3. the Euganei and Rhæti, in the 
county of the Griſons and part of Tyrol. 4. 
the Veneti and Carni, in the republic of Venice. 
5. the ri, in Iftria. 6. the Libici, Levi, 


* Some geographers of note ſuppoſe the Rubicon 
to be the modern Laſa, which riſes on the confines of 
the dutchy of U bin, and after having traverſed part 
of Romagna, falls into the Adriatic, within a few 
miles of Rimini towards the welt. This opinion is- 
more probable than that which ſuppoſes it to be the 
modern Piſatello, becauſe the Piſatello falls into the 


Savienano, whereas it is known that the Rubicon | 


empricd itſelf into the fea 


B 4 | Iiſubres,, 
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Inſubres, Orobii, Cenomani, Ananes, Boii, Lingo- 
nes, and Senones, in Piedmont, the dutchy of 
Milan, Mantua, Parma, Modena, republie of 
Venice, and ſtate of the church. | 

Italia Propria, or Italy primarily fo called, or 
the ſouth part of old Ita, comprehended theſe 
following countries and people, viz, I. Tyrrbenia 
or Etruria, called alſo Tuſcia, lying between the 
Aare Inferumand Mons Apenninus, from the river 
Macra + to the river Arnus, in Tuſcany, and the 
republic of Lucca, with ſome part of the repub- 
tic of Genoa, and fate of the Church. 2. Umbria 
lying between the rivers Nar, Tiber, Pedeſis, and 
Eſis, in the ſtate of the church, with part of 
Tuſcany. 3. Sabini, between the rivers Na and 
Anien, in Sabina, and part of Abruzzo. 4. La- 
tium, lying along the Mare Inferum, being ex- 
tended from the rivers Anien and Tiber, at firſt 
toCirceum Promontorium, afterwards to the river 
Liris. It was diſtinguiſhed into Latium Vetus, 
containing the Latini, properly ſo called, in 
Campagna di Roma; and Latium Novum or Ad- 
jectitium, containing the Equi, Hernici, Volſci, 
Auſones, in Campagna di Roma, and part of Terra 
di Lavoro in the kingdom of Naples; Picenum, 
or the country of the Picentes on the Mare Su- 
ferum; Veſtini on the ſame ſea; Marrucini on 
the ſame ſea; Peligni in the inland parts; Frentani 
on the Mare Superum; Samnium in the inland 

arts; Hir pini in the inland parts, in the marqui- 
Lito of Ancona, as alſo in Abruzzo, Principate and 
E Capitanate, 


+ Macra, now Nagra, a little river which has its 
riſe in the Parmeſan, and dividing the territory of 


| Genoa from Tuſcany, paſſes near Pantremoli; then re- 


ceiving ſome other rivulets, it waters the valley of its 
own name, and falls into the Mediterranean a little 
below Sarzana. | | 


” r 
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Capitanate, in the kingdom of Naples. 5. Campania 
on Mare Tuſcum, and Picentini on the ſame ſea, 


both in Terra di Lavoro and nigher Principate. 6. 
Apulia, divided into Daunia and Peucecia, in Ba- 


ſilicate, Cap itanate, and the 2 of Bari. 7. 
Magna Gracia, comprebending Meſſapia or Ca- 
labria, Lucania, and Brutii or Brutium, in Terra 
d' Otranto, and in Calabria, nigher and farther. 


9 


Beſides this diviſion of antient/taly, there were Other divi- 
ſeveral others. They once reckoned eleven prin-fions of an- 


cipal regions and fifteen provinces, viz. Latium 


and Campania, Apulia and Meſſapia, Lucania and 


Brutium, Samnium, Picenum, Umbria, Hetruria, 
Gallia Ciſpadana, Liguria, Venetorum Terra, Iſ- 


tria, and Gallia Tranſpadana. It is pretended that 


this is the divifion made by Auguſſus Ceſar. The 
Emperor Adrian divide Italy into ſeventeen pro- 


vinces including the iſlands. The ſame diviſion 
was obſerved by Con/tantine, Among theſe pro- 
vinces were the Annonariæ, which were to fur- 


niſh the imperial armies with proviſions; and the 


Suburbicariæ, which were near the city of Rome. 
Several authors have wrote concerning the S- 


urbicarian provinces. During the reign of the 


Lombards, Italy was divided into eighteen parts. 
Leander Alberti and others, divide it into nine- 
teen regions. . 
1. Amilia, Lombardy on this fide the Po. 
2. Apulia Dauma, Puglia Piana. | 
3. Brutium, Lower Calabria. 
4. Apulia Peucetia, Terra di Bari. 
5. Campania, Terra di Lavoro. 
7 
8 


Flaminia, Romagna. 
Form Julii, Friuli. | | 
. Gallia r Lombardy on the 
other ſide the Po. 0 Ka 
9. Hetruria, Tuſcany. 
10. [/tria, I{tria. | | 
11, Latium, Campagna di Roma. | 
e 12. Liguria, 


tient Italy. 
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| 12. Liguria, Riviera di Genoa, | 
13. Lucania, Baſilicate. | 
14. Magna Gracia, Upper Calabria. 
15. Picenum, Marquiſate of Ancona. 
16. Salentinorum Terra, Terra d'Otranto. 
17. Samnium, Abruzzo. 
18. Venetorum Terra, Marca Trevigiana. ; 
19. Umbria, the Dutchy of Spoleto. 1 
Thus far concerning the antient diviſion of 
this country; as to other inferior diviſions of it, 
the various people who inhabited it, and other 
particulars, we refer the reader to Cellarius. 
Modern Haly may alſo be diſtinguiſhed into 
two general parts, northern and ſouthern. North 
Italy is commonly called Lombardy, from the 
Longobardi, a German nation, who coming into 
Italy, poſſeſſed themſelves of the north part 
thereof, which they erected into a kingdom. 
ft Hizh en. Lombardy is again diſtinguiſhed into High 
|”  Bardy, andLow Lombardy, High Lombardy contains, tv 
it The principality of Piedmont, eaſt of France and 
Savoy; principal towns, Turin, Pignerol, Suſe, 
þ Saluzzo, Nice, Mondovi Vercelli, Aſti. 2. The 
f: dutchy of Mntferrat, eaſt of Piedmont; princi= *' 
[ pal towns, Caſal, Alba, Acqui. 3. The Milaneſe 
or dukedom of Milan, eaſt of Montferrat; prin- 
cipal towns, Milan, Novara, Como, Lodi, Cre- 


| Modern 
Hay. 


| 3 
mona, Pavia, Tortona, Bobbio. 4. The republic 
| of Genoa, ſouth of Milan on the ſea coaſt; prin» ! 

1 cipal towns, Genoa, Savona, Final, Monaco, 
| . WANT. - * | 


Low En- Low Lombardy contains, 1. The dutchy of 
b Parma; chief towns, Parma and Piacenza. 2, 
The dutchy of Modena; chief towns, Madena 
and Reggio. 3. The dutchy of Mirandola, chief 
town of the ſame name. 4. The dutchyof Man- 
tua, chief town of the ſame name. Theſe four 
dutchies are ſituated north-eaſt of the republic 
of Genoa. 5. The republic of Venice, eaſt of the 
| Hlaneſe; 
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Milaneſe; chief towns, Venice, Padua, Verona, 
HBreſcia, Bergamo, Vicenza, Trevio, Feltre, Bel- 
luno, Udino, Capo di Iſtria, Pola in I/tria. +4 1 
South 7aly lies between the gulf of Venice ” 
and the ſea of Tuſcany, containing, | 
I. The States of the Church, or the Pope's Eccleſſaſtic 
| dominions, ſituated ſouth of Lombardy, and fate. 
Z divided into theſe parts. 1. Campagna di Roma; 
chief towns, Rome, Tivoli, Albana, Oftia. 2. 
St. Peter's patrimony; chief towns, Viterbo, | 
Civita Vecchia, Porto, Bracciano. 3. The follow- | | 
ing dutchies and territories, which take their 
names from their chief towns, viz. Caſtro, 
Orvieto, Perugia, Urbino, Ferrara, Bologna. 4. 
Sabina; chief town, Magliano. . Umbria, 
or dutchy of Spoleto, chief town, Spoleto. 6. 
The marquiſate of Ancona; chief towns, Ancona, 
Loretto. 7. Romagna; chief towns, Ravenna, 
Rimini. | | h 
II. The great dukedom of Tuſcany, weſt of Tſconys 
the Eecleſiaſtie State, on the ſea of Tuſcany; 
chief towns, Florence, Piſa, Leghorn, Sienna, 
Piombino : Likewiſe the republic of Lucca, on the 
fea north of Piſa in Tuſcany, chief town Lucca. 
III. The kingdom of Naples, taking up the Kingdom of 
moſt ſouthern part of 7taly, and divided into, Napier. 
I. Terra di Lavoro; chief towns, Naples, Capua, 
3 Gaeta. 2. Abruzzo further; chief towns, Aquila, 
Altri. 3. Abruzzo nigher; chief town, Civita 
di Chieti. 4. County of Moliſe or Lancianso; 
chief towns, Lanciano, Boiano. 5. Principate 
further; chief towns, Benevento, Conza. 6. 
PFrincipate nigher; chief towns, Salerno, Polica- 
Aro. 7. Baſilicate; chief towns, Cirenza, Ve- 
noſa. 8. Capitanate; chief towns, Manfredonia, 
x ei 9. Territory of Bari; chief towns, Bari, 
rani. 10. Territory of Otranto; chief towns,, 
Otranto, Tarento, Brindiſi, Gallipoli. 11. Ca- 
labria nigher; chief towns, Coſenza, Roſſano. 
| B 6 12. Calabria 
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12. Calabria further; chief towns, Reggio, St. 
Severino. - 4” 
Revolutions Italy was firſt reduced under one government 
of Nah. by the Romans, to whom it continued ſubject 
till the extinction of that empire towards the 
middle of the fifth century. After this memo- 
rable period, this fair country was a prey to va- 
rious nations, the firſt of which was the Heruli, 
commanded by Odoacer, who kept poſſeſſion of. 
it from 476 to 493. The Heruli were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed by the Goths, who had a ſueceſſion of nine 
kings in Italy, namely, Theodoric, Athalaric, 
Deodatus, Vitiges, Theobald, Alaricus, Tatila, 
and Tejas, which was from 526 to 553. But the 
Goths having been expelled by the Greeks, the 
latter continued maſters of it till the year 568, 
at which time the Lombard, under the com- 
mand of Alboin, eftabliſhed a new kingdom in 
1 Italy. Here they tyrannized from 572 to 774. 
my But Charles the Great having taken their laſt - 
bf king De/iderius priſoner, and appointed his 
. ſon Pepin king of Itah, transferred the king- 
| FR dom of Italy to the Franks, By the indolence 
of Charles's poſterity it went afterwards to the 
C . Germans, who kept pofleſhon of it above one 
ü 1 hundred and fifty years, till its forces being. 
14 weakened, it was divided at length into Ait 
bl ferent ſeignories or ſovereignties, which have 
4 been ever ſince in a ſtate of fluctuation. The 
| preſent ſtate of theſe ſovereignties is as follows. 
Sovereign- I. The pope, who being in poſſeſſion of the 
* des in Iaſy. metropolis of Italy, has, on that account, the 
; 


preference to other crowned heads. This prince 
is ſovereign of the Ecclefiaſtic State, containing 
the Campagna di Roma, the province of Sa- 
$#na, the patrimony of St. Peter, the dutchies 
of Spoleto, Caſtro Urbin, and Ferrara, the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona, Romagna, the 2 the 
dutchy of Benevent in the kingdom of Naples, 

| 5 | and 


> 


D 
and the county of Avignon in France. II. 
The emperor, as great duke of by eee 
/ | 


ſides the ſtate of the republic of Florence, is 
poſſeſſed of the Seneſe, the county of Pitigli- 
ano and S. Flora, Pontremoli, Porto Ferraro 


in the iſle of Elba, and the little iſlands of 


Giglio, Gorgogna, and Monte Criſto. III. The 
houſe of Auſtria is poſſeſſed of the dutchies oſ 
Milan and Mantua, beſides the patriarchal 
city of Aquzileza, the counties of Gerizia and 
Gradiſca in the province of Friuli, together 
with Trieſte, Pedena, and other places in the 
ſouthern part of ria. IV. Don Carlos King 
of Naples, poſſeſſes the kingdoms of Naples and 


Sicily, and the ports of Tuſcany. V. The king 


of Sardinia has the iſland of that name, the 
dutchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
the dutchy of Moniferrat, the marquiſate of 


Saluzzo, and a part of the dutchy of Milan, 
_ diſmembered in the late treaties. VI. The re- 
public of Venice is poſſeſſed of 1[/r:a, Friuli, the 


Marca Trevigiana, the dutchy of Venice or Do- 
gado, the Poleſin de Rovigo, and the territories 


of Padua, Verona, Vicenza, Breſcia, Bergamo, 


and Crema, beſides part of Dalmatia, Cor fu, &c. 
VII. The republicof Genoa has the two Kivzeras, 


eaſt and weſt, the kingdom of Corfica, and the 


marquiſate of Final. 2 81 

The reſt of the ſovereignties in Italy are the 
following petty ſtates, viz. 1. Dan Philip, duke 
of Parma and Placentia. 2. The duke of Ho- 
dena, Reggio and Mirandola. 3. The duke of 
Guaſtalla, 4. The republic of Lucca. 5. The 


duke of Maſſa of the family of Cibo. 6. The 


dukedom of Sabionetta. 7. The principality of 
Cafliglione, and Solferino. 8. The principality 
of Monaco under the protection of France. 


The principality of Maſſerano, and other feuds 


in Piedmont, that yield homage to the pope. 


10. The 


* 


Tralian 
Hands, 


Perfons ang IHE Nalians are of a middling ſtature, 
: well proportioned, and their features 
the Hallau. engaging. Their complexions are not the beſt, 
| but 


virtues of 
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10. The principality of Piombino, now in 
poſſeſſion of the houſe of Boncompagni, and 
under the protection of Spain, 11. The little 
republic of S. Marino, and the marquiſates of 
Malaſpina in the Luneggiana, and del Monte &. 
Maria, between the, eccleſiaſtical ſtate and the 


dutchy of Florence. 12. The Swiſs have four 


Italian bailiwics at the foot of the Alps, viz. 
Lugano, Locarno, Madiana, and Bellinzona, 


Which were formerly part of the dukedom of 
Milan, but have been poſſeſſed by the Si fs 


ſince 1512. | | 
The iſlands belonging to #aly are chiefly 
theſe: 1. Sicih, lying at the toe or ſouth of /taly, 
and now divided into three parts, viz. Val di 
Aazara, chief towns, Palermo, Monreal, 
Mazara; Val di Demona, chief towns, Meſſina, 
Catania; Val di Noto, chief towns, Syracuſe, 
Auguſta. 2. Sardinia, welt of Sicily, chief towns, 


Cagliari, Saſſari. 3. Corſica, north of Sardinia, 


chief towns, Baſtia, Ajazzo. 4. The iſles of 


CLipani, north of Sicihh, the chief of them are 


Lipari, Volcano, Stromboli. 
Thus far we have endeavoured to give a ge- 


neral idea of the preſent ſtate of Italy; as to 


what concerns the reigning ſovereigns, the 
forms of government, adminiftration of juſtice, 


laws, cuſtoms, c. we ſhall be more particular 
when, in the courſe of our travels, we come to 


the capital of each ſovereignty. 


Cem 4 _—_—— 
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Of the perſons, manners, cuſtoms, language, 
learning, arts, and religion of the Italians. 
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ITALY 


but it is a proverbial ſaying among the women, 
that if heaven has given them a good ſhape and 
features, they will take care to make themſelves 


good complexions. | | | 
In general they are a very ingentous people, 


and capable of any undertaking, having an art 


in purſuing their vices as well as their virtues. 
They are firm in their friendſhip, and familiar 
with thoſe they love, without any regard to 


rank or quality. They are of a middle temper 


betwixt the ſtarched gravity of the Spaniard, 
and the levity of the French. However their 
gravity is not without ſome fire, nor their 
ſprightlineſs without ſome phlegm. They have 
ſtrong fancies, yet ſolid judgments. They like 
to converſe about ſtate affairs, having in gene- 
ral a good notion of politics. They are natu- 
rally eloquent, and want neither genius, con- 
duct, nor valour. For the leaſt favours they 
ire exceeding grateful, affectionate to their 
kindred, and ambitious of honour and prefer- 


ment. They are ready witted, and of great 


application both in ſtudy and buſineſs. No 
nation is more ſcrupulouſly nice in all the punc- 


tilios of civility, more profuſe of {trained com- 
pliments and pompous titles, or more exact in 
entertaining perſons according to their quality. 
Their converfation is very civil and obliging ; 
nor doth even the moſt intimate familiarity 


make them forget the'decorum of a courteous 
carriage. They ſhun occaſions of quarrelling, 


eſpecially with ſtrangers, to whom they are very 
courteous, when they become acquainted. If 


any thing can provoke them, it muſt be either 


where honour, or the fair ſex, or religion is con- 
cerned. But their diſtmguifſhing virtue is tem- 
perance, being the ſobereſt people in Europe, 


though they abound with plenty of the choiceſt 


wines. 


Theſe 


— 
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Theſe virtues are nct without a mixture of 
vices, which is the caſe of moſt nations. 'Their 
predominant paſhons are jealouſy. and revenge. 
They are jealous very often without any reaſon, 
and the leaſt ſuſpicion throws them into a fit of 
rage. They are eaſily offended, and hard to be 
reconciled, though ſometimes. they will feign 
a reconciliation, in order to purſue their revenge 
with greater ſecurity. They are great maſters 
in the art of diſſimulation, and are very ſuſpi- 
cious, obſerving the looks and geſtures of thoſe. 
with whom they converſe, with a view of diſ- 
covering their minds. In outward appearance 
they ſhew a great deal of civility and kindneſs, 
but their complaiſance is frequently a mixture 
of flattery and deſign. They are too much ad- 


dicted to pleaſure and idleneſs, and extrava- 
gantly violent in their amours. They have an 


extraordinary contempt and averſion for fo- 
reigners, whom they flightingly call Oltramon- 
tani; tho? we mult except the Engliſb, to whom 
they ſhew much greater marks of reſpect than 
to other nations. Their women are handſome, 
witty, revengeful, and much inclined to amours, 


eſpecially with ſtrangers, whom they prefer to 
their own countrymen, becauſe of their living 


Cuſtoms, 


under. ſo great a reſtraint. They affect yellow 
hair, as the Roman ladies and courteſans. for- 
merly did, and where nature denies them that 
colour (which it often does, their hair being 
generally black) they obtain it by art. They 
likewiſe uſe paint for their faces - and hands, 
but neither ſo publicly, nor in ſuch thick quan- 
tities, as they do in Spain and Portugal. 
The nobility and gentry are very profuſe in 
their buildings, furniture, and gardens, and in 
making collections of pictures, ſtatues, hang- 


-ings, and other ornaments; they are fond alſo. 


of ſplendid equipages, and great trains of ſer- 
vants, 


5 
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vants, chooſing to lay out their money rather 


in this manner than on luxurious tables and 
ſtrong liquors. And thaugh they are fo ambi- 
tious of ſhow, yet they do not ſuffer it to inter- 


fere with the cconomy of their tables, but com- 
monly keep their ſervants at board-wages. 
ITbe marrying with mechanics, or the lower 
ſort of people, greatly debaſes their quality. 


They have a vaſt reliſn for outward appearance, 


praiſes, pompous titles, and great names. Many 


of them affect to retain the old Roman names, 


which they generally uſe in the ablative, as Ca- 


millo, Sciprone, Julio, Mario, Pompeio, &c. 
T hoſe who have not fortunesequal to their rank, 


rather than marry the heireſs of a wealth mer- 
chant or tradeſman, chooſe to go into a convent. 
It there be two or more brothers in one family, 


thegeneralcuſtom is, that only theeldeſt marries, 


and the reſt live upon purchaſe. Some raiſe theme 
ſelves in the army or ſtate, others in the church, 
and many of them ſhut themſelves up in a cloy- 


ſter for life. The ſame method is obſerved in re- 


ſpeCt to their daughters, two or three of whom 
ſhall be thrown into nunneries, to raiſe a large 
fortune for a favourite one or two who are per- 
mitted to marry. In England and France tis 
cuſtomary for the nobility and gentry to ſpend 
part of their time in the-country ; but *tis not 


fo in /taly, for here moſt people of diſtinction 


live in the cities, out of which there are very 
few caſtles or noblemen's ſeats to be ſeen, 
eſpecially in compariſon to what we obſerve 
in France and England. 

The Italiaus generally dreſs rather plain than 
elegant, the dreſs both of men and women be- 


ing a kind of medium between the ſtiff Spano 
guerpo, and the fantaſtic French gacb: In ſeveral 
parts, as at Venice, they have ſumptuary laws to 
prevent the luxury of apparel. I hey always 


: ſend 
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ſend notice before-hand when they viſit per- 


ſons of quality. In almoſt every town they 
have hoſpitals. to entertain pilgrims and poor 


travellers; and others for foundlings, whom fear 
or ſhame oblige their parents to expoſe; ſo that 
when they drop the infant, they have no more 
to do but to ring abell, and to tell the officer that 
comes whether it be baptized or not. 'They 
reckon their hours from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, 
counting one o'clock an hour after ſun-ſet, and. 
ſo on to twenty-four, according to the antient 
cuſtom of the Athenians : Though this method 
is ſubject to ſome inconveniency, for their 
hours are conſequently always varying, their 
day beginning ſooner or later according as the 
fun ſets. 'This manner of reckoning the hours 1s 
different from that of the antient Romans, who 
had unequal hours, as the aſtronomers expreſs 
it; that is, whoſe natural day was of twelve 
hours in ſummer, as well as in winter. Plautus 


ſeems to hint in his Pſeudolus, Act V. Scene 
II. Ver. 11. that the winter hours were longer 


than thoſe of ſummer, for after he has made' 
the old man Simon ſay to Pſeudolus, 


Credo equidem poteſſe te, Scelus, Maſſici mantis 
uberrimos 
Fructus ebibere in hora und, 


: 


he makes P/cudvizs reply, 


Hiberna addito. 


They commonly ſleep, eſpecially in ſummer- 


time, after dinner; and make their children, 
when ygung, go bare-headed, to prevent their 
being troubled with defluxions when old. 
When they call one at a diſtance, they do it 


by pointing gith the finger downward, for 


they look updn it as an affront to do otherwiſe. 
They uſe but few words, and expreſs their 
thoughts very often by ſigns and — 

n 


In a great many places, and particularly at 
Rome, there are ſeveral funds eſtabliſned, either 
to marry poor maids, or to confine them tor 
ever to a convent. 
We have already obſerved that the people Food. 
of this country are extremely temperate, which 
is to be underſtood with regard as well to eat- 
ing as drinking. The firſt courſe, which they 
call the Antipaſto, is a diſh of giblets boiled 
= with ſalt and pepper, and mixt with whites of 
eggs. After which come two or three ſmall 
dithes, one after another, of different ragouts. 25 
Their roaſt meat generally comes firſt, which 
they roaſt very dry, and they end with a kind 
of pottage, called Mineſtra. Boiled ſnails, 
ſerved up with oil and pepper, or fried in oil, 
and the hinder parts of frogs, are reckoned 
dainty diſhes. They frequently eat kites, 
*# hawks, magpies, jackdaws, and other lefier 
birds not uſed with us; and drink their wine 
in winter as well as ſummer. out of inow. 
Between Rome and Naples travellers are ſome- 
times regaled with buffalo's and crows; the 
buffalo's fleſh is black, ſtinking, and hard; there 
are none but the molt beggarly Jetos at Rome 
that eat it, and the beaſt muſt be hunted, for 
otherwiſe 'tis impoſſible to chew its fleſh. The 
uſe of umbrello's is common every where, and 
tis cuſtomary even for men to wear fans in 
ſummer, in order to cool themſelves during 
the ſcorching heats. There is hardly any ſuch 
thing to be ſeen in [taly as a windmill; and 
they uſe no tin veſſels, very probably becauſe 
of the ſcarcity of that metal. Their veſſels 
are all made of earth leaded, or of earthen ware, 
| but they have none that reſembles China ſo 
exactly as that of Delft, t. 


Italy, for fine cities, ſurpaſſes all the reſt of Peculiat 


— E titles of 
Eur:pe, The ſtreets are regular and neat, the ſome cities, 


buildings 
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buildings ſtrong and magnificent. Moſt of 


the conſiderable cities have peculiar epithets 


given to them upon ſome particular account, 


Language. 


as Rome the holy, becauſe it is the papal ſee 
Naples the noble, becauſe of the great number 


of nobility and gentry that live in it; Florence 


the fair, becauſe of the ſtatelineſs of the houſes, 


broadneſs and cleanlineſs of itsſtreets; Venice the 


rich, by reaſon of its great opulence and power; 
Genoa the ſtately, for its magnificent buildings; 
Alan the great, by reaſon of its largeneſs and 
number of its Inhabitants; Ravenna the antient, 


for its great antiquity 3 Padua the learned, be- 


cauſe learning once flouriſhed moſt init; Bologna 
the fat, by reaſon. of the richneſs of the ſoil 
about it; Verona the charming, on account of 
its ſituation and beauty; Leghorn the mercantile, 
for its vaſt trade, c. | A +. 
The Italian language is the old Latin, mixt 
with that of the Gothe Vandals, and other na- 
tions, the ſtandard ef which has been aſcer- 
tained upward of five hundred years. Tis 
ſoft, harmonious, and pleaſant, and therefore 
reckoned to be fitter for women than men, and 


to be particularly adapted for courtſhip. This 


language is branched out into a vaſt number 
of dialects, more than ever there was among 
the Greets, though their country was indented, 
and cut out into ſo many iſlands, which as 
they differed in poſition of place, ſo there was 
ſome reaſon they ſhould differ in propriety 
of ſpeech, Almoſt every province has a par- 
ticular dialect, ſuch as the Tuſcan, the Roman, 


the Venetian, the Neapolitan, the Calabreſe, 


the Oy the Milaneſe, the Parmeſan, the 


Piemonteſe, the Bergamaſco, with ſeveral others. 
The reaſon cf this is, as I apprehend, the mul- 
tiplicity- of ſtates and governments in that 
country, whote. law being different, a — 
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alſo ariſes in their language. But the principal 
Italian dialect is the Tuſcan ſor elegance and 
purity, and the Roman for accent and pronun- 
ciation, purſuant to the old Italian proverb, 
Lingua Teſcang in Bocca Romana: The Tuſcan 
language in a Roman mouth. Thoſe who deſign 
to make ſome ſtay in Italy, in order to learn 


the language, are adviſed to chooſe Sienna for 


their place of reſidence ; becauſe the Florentine 
pronunciation is accompanied with a harſhneſs 
that offends the ear, and is trouble ſo ne to the 
throat; and at Rome they are confounded b 
the multitude of ſtrangers, with whom they 
are daily obliged to converſe. But at Sienna 
one may find retirement together with the 
7 . language and Roman moutn. 
There is alſo a mongrel dialect compoſed fra dia- 
of Italian, French, and ſome: Spaniſh, which lects. 
they call lingua franca, and is uſed in many of 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, extending as far 


| as Conſtantinople, and Natolia, and ſome places 


in Africa. *Tis the ordinary ſpeech of com- 
merce between Chriſtians, Fes, Turks, and 
Greeks, in the Levant, As for the original 
language in Italy, as the Meſapian and Hetruj- 
can tongue, there is not the leaſt veſtige of it 
left in the modern Italian; and *tis obſervable 
that there is no country where the old primi- 


tive language is ſo utterly extinguiſhed as in 


Italy. Among other particulars, the old Italian 
tunes and rhimes are ſaid to have a great affinity 
both in conceit and cadence with the Fl; 


| for example, 


Ulifſe e laſſo, o dolce amor moro, Kc. 
This agrees with the fancy of the elbe 
bards, whoſe greateſt acuteneſs conſiſts in 


| agnominations, and in making one word to 


tread, as it were, upon the other's heel, and 
| advance 
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advance forward in like letters, according to 
the foregoing example from the Italian. 
Learning. After the downfal of the Roman empire, dif- 
| ferent ſtates were erected in Europe, where the 

nations ſubject formerly to the Romans, framed 
a particular language for the uſe of the common 
people, preſerving the Latin tongue for the 
uſe of the learned. Among all theſe nations 
the Italians have been conſidered as the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the antient Romans, both as to polite 
literature, and to the ſciences. And indeed, 
in this reſpect, they ſeem to have a ſuperior 
delicacy to other nations. This is by ſome 2 
attributed to the goodneſs of the climate, and 
the purity of the air which they breathe : but 
this reaſon is not ſolid, for we do not diſcover #7 
this delicacy in the Italians who lived from the 
times of Janus and Saturn, till the Punic wars, 
which began in the year of Rome 489; nor in 
thoſe who lived in that country after the in- 

vaſion of the Goths in the year of our Lord 
409, till Petrarch's time in 1304. For the 

ſame reaſon Jovius pretends, that the Ligurians 
are a dull people, becauſe the air is not fo pure 
in Liguria as in other parts of Italy. And yet 
the Abbate Giuſtiniani has enumerated a vaſt 
number of men of wit and learning, who were | 
born in this part of the country. The genius 
of the Italians in general ſeems to be bent to 
[ poetry, to the ſtudy of antiquity, the liberal 
arts, juriſprudence, and politics. The people 
of. the north are apt to imagine, that this na- 
tion are unfit for profound erudition, which, 
according to them, conſiſts in great reading, 
and in a judicious criticiſm of different authors. 
W But it is certain that there were ſeveral famous 
for this kind of erudition in Itaiy in the 15th cen- 
tury. The Variæ lectiones of Foſeph Caſtalio of An. 
"coma, and the works of Laurence Pignorius, Ocis. 
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= vius Ferrarius, &c. ſhew plainly that they might . 
7 11val the learned of the north, were they wil- 

ling to apply theniſelves to this kind of ſtudy. 

We mult indeed allow, that the ſciences are 
not ſo much cultivated now among this people 
as in former times: But the ſame cannot be 
ſaid of the liberal arts; for muſic, poetry, 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture, ſeem to 
be natives of Haly, where they have been car- 
ried, ſince the reſtoration of learning; to the 
very higheſt degree of perfection. There are 
academies or ſocieties of virtuoſi in every toun 
almoſt, who ſpend their time in improving the 
language of the country. At their public 
meetings they entertain each other with rhe- 
torical, moral, or political diſcourſes, for which 

they ſeem to be particularly qualified by the 
clemency of the air, and their remarkable 
temperance. They are ſententious in their 
writings, and much delighted with uncommon 
thoughts and expreſſions, to which they give 
the name of Concetti. The lower ſort of peo- 
ple are ſtrangely taken with ſounding words 
and lofty phraſes, even above their capacity. 
The titles of their academies have ſomething 
in them very ſingular; thus the academiſts of 
Genoa call themſelves Drowſy; thoſe of Naples, 
Burning; thoſe of Rome, Phantaſtical or Humour- 
ous; thoſe of Viterbo, Obſtinate; thoſe of 
Sienna, Giddy- headed; and in like manner the 
reſt are diſtinguiſhed by ſome — and 
whimſical appellation. 

Here were reckoned formerly twenty-two uni- univerſ- 
verſities, ſome of which have undergone the ties. 
common fate of other great cities; and others 
hardly make any figure at all. The moſt noted 
at preſent are Rome, Bologna, Piſa, Padua, 
Turin, Pavia, and Naples. But of theſe and 
the other univerſities, we ſhall peak more par- | | 
ticularly in their courſe. As. :* 
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_ Religion. As for their religion, every body knows that 
| Rome is the center of the Roman catholic wor- 
ſhip, which is the only perſuaſion, except that 
of the Fews, they tolerate in Italy. The In- 
quiſition is eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts of this 
country, though exerciſed with leſs ſeverity 
than in Portugal and Spain. Foreigners in 
general are under no great reſtraint in point of 
religion, but are allowed a good deal of free- 
dom in their diſcourſe, and no where more 
than at Rome. | 333 

Biſhopricss FPhere is no country in the world that has 
ſo many biſhoprics as Italy. Here are no leſs 
than thirty metropolitan ſees, beſides the pope 
and the two patriarchs of Venice and Aguileig. 
The inferior biſhoprics, as they are generally 
but ſmall, are ſurpriſingly numerous. Ihe 
pope has no fewer than forty-eight under him; 
the patriarch of Agquilaia fourteen; the pa- 
triarch of Venice two; the archbiſhop of Milan 
fifteen; of Benevento eighteen; of Bari ten; 
and the reſt, ſome four, five, or fix, more or 
leſs 3 beſides about twenty-five that are exempt 
from the juriſdiction of the reſpective metro- 
olitans. The whole number amounts to two 

ie and ſeventy three. | | 
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Of the Trade and Fairs of ITALY. 


Trade of 2 T ALY was about four or five centuries ago 
fray. 4 the moſt flouriſhing country in the world 
in reſpect to commerce. The cities of Genoa 
and Venice, but eſpecially the latter, had in- 
groſſed all the rich trade of the Eaft- Indies, 
with which there was no other communication 
at that time but by EY ht and the Reg-Sea. The 
6 | diſcovery 
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diſcovery of a paſſage to the Eaft-Indies by 
the Cape of Good-Hope, towards the cloſe of the 
W fifteenth century, gave a fatal ſtroke to the Ita- 
lian commerce, by opening a direct communi- 
cation between the eaſtern parts of Aſia and the 
ether provinces of Europe. From that period 
the trade of Itah began to decline, and the fre- 
IE quent wars with which that country was in- 
feſted in the two laſt centuries, contributed not 
a little to increaſe this declenſion. Another 
cauſe of the decay of commerce was the con- 
tempt which the nobility in moſt provinces 
ſhewed for the trading part of the common- 
wealth, by excluding them from public honours, 
and reckoning it ignominious to trade them- 
ſelves, or even to marry a merchant's daughter. 
'Tis true this prejudice began to be removed 
of late in the dutchy of Tuſcany, where the | 
princes of the houſe of Medzcis gave the great- 
eſt encouragement imaginable to trade, from a 
conviction of its being the ſureſt way to increaſe 
their power and revenue by augmenting the 
property of the ſubject. This is what induced 
them to make Leghorn a free port, and to ſet 
an example of trade to their ſubjects of all de- 
grees, by engaging as principals themſelves in 
teveral lucrative branches of commerce. The 
ſame example has been followed lately by ſome 
other ſtates and princes, as the king of Naples, = 
the king of Sardinia, nay even the pope, who 
has made a free port of Civita Vecchia; but the " | 
frequent wars in Italy have hitherto prevented 

W their endeavours from being ſo ſucceſsful as 

they defired. At preſent their foreign trade, 

esccept that of Pence and Genoa, is carr.ed on 
chiefly in foreign bottoms, by which they ex- 

W port their own manufa tures, and import the 
commodities ſent them by other nations. The 
chief commodities of tal» are ſarſenets, velvets, 
Vol. III. C : pet 
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taffeta's, fuſtians, cloths of gold and ſilver, 


wine, cottons, currants, rice, raw-ſilk, allum, 
vitriol, fine glaſs, grograms, thrown-ſilks, ſattin, 


corn, oil, &c. | | 

As for. the particular trade and manufactures 
of each ſtate or city, we ſhall take notice of 
them in our progreſs through the country: in 
the mean while it will not be amiſs to give a 


catalogue of ſuch things, as it may be proper 
for the traveller to provide himſelf with, and 


are particular to certain places of Itah. 
At Rome, all ſorts of fine ſtamps or prints, 


as of antiques, palaces, churches, gardens, ſtatues, 
baſſo relievo's, fountains, ornaments of archi- 


tecture, pictures of popes, princes, cardinals, 


illuſtrious men, works of the moſt celebrated 


painters, geographical maps, plans of towns, 


Oc. Theſe things are all copied at the Piazza 
Navona, but the copies are always inferior to 


the originals. At the ſame city you may have 
good perfumes, admirable bergamot, limetta, 


imperial oil and of Millefiori, and all ſorts of 
quinteſſences, balfams, pomatums, c. The 
EKRoman perfumers have a particular way or 

ſecret to perfume ſkins, of which they make 
_ gloves, purſes, fans, Ic. So that theſe things 


may be counted among the rarities of Rome. 
Here likewiſe you may buy all ſorts of fine 
modern medals, there being ſeveral artiſts 
that make them incomparably well. 

At Naples, they are famous for ſtockings, waiſt- 


coats, breeches, caps, and other works of ſilk, 


perfumed ſope, ſnuff-boxes of ſhell inlaiq with 
ſilver, and good Spaniſh ſnuff. 

At Venice, for points; all forts of works of 
glaſs and cryſtal ; ſnuff-boxes ; filk-ſtuffs ; fine 
ſcarlet. = 

At Milan, for fine works of rock=cryſtal, 


ſwords, heads of canes, ſnuff-boxes, and 1 * 
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fine works of ſtecl, though inferior to thoſe 


made in England. The friars of mount Olivet 


make the ſame ſweet ſope as thoſe of Naples. 
At Florence, for eſſences, balſams, poma- 


tums, and other perfumes, at the monaſtery of 


St. ark, and of St. Mary Novella. The Ce- 
drato of the monks of St. Hark, the Mella 


Roſa, the Scorza di Limoni, and the Vette di 


Cedro, are very fine ſcents. Ambra, Muſcbio, 


Arance, Myrrho, Fior di Spigo, are much com- 


mended, though not quite ſo pleaſant as the 
preceding. The roſe is good in its kind, and 


pleaſes the noſe at firſt, but it diſturbs the 


head, and the frequent uſe of it 1s dangerous. 
You may have ſtones here called Dendrites, and 
others called ruins of Florence, which come 
from Monte Limagio; as alſo inlaid works with 


theſe ſtones. | 


At Genoa, for points, velvets, and other filk 
ſtuffs ; dry ſweet-meats, ſope and waſh-balls. 


At Bologna, for ſeveral ſorts of ſnuff, waſh- 
balls, ſhining ſtones, or phoſphorus's, and 


ſauſages. | 
At Breſcia, for all ſorts of fire- arms. 
At Tertona, the Auguſtin nuns make and ſell 


very curious works of ſtraw; ſuch as boxes, 


flowers, birds, ſmall caſkets for toilets, &c. 


At Scarperia, within fixteen or ſeventeen 


miles of Florence, for knives, which are no- 
thing extraordinary z but becauſe they have a 
fancy to put two, ſix, and even twelve blades 
on the ſame haft, travellers generally buy 
Re. | 
At Turin, for milled gloves, Roſa Solis, and 
the ſweet ſnuff of Millefiori. 

At Leghorn for {traw-hats, not to mention 


their wines and other commodities of Taſcany, 


whereof we ſhall take particular notice in its 
proper place. | 
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At Modena for maſks, and at Reggio for its 
ſpurs and fine toys. 


Fairs in the For the ſake of thoſe who are curious in theſe 


different 
towns of 


Italy. 


matters, we thall give here a catalogue of the 
fairs that are held in the principal cities in /zaly, 


according to their alphabetical order. 


The fair of Bari in the kingdom of Naples 
begins the 26th of December, and continues ten 
days. 
The fair of Barletta in the kingdom of Na- 
2 begins the 11th of November, and laſts eight 


de Ne fair of Ceſena in the Eceleſiaſtic State be- 


gins the firſt of Auguſt, and continues the whole 


month. _ 

The fair of Coſenza i in the kingdom of Na- 
ples begins the firit day of July, and continues 
eight days. There is alſo another fair at Coſenza © 
which begins the 25th of Juh, and continues 
eight days. 

The fair of Crema in the territory of Venice 
begins the 29th of September, and continues ſix- 
teen days. 

The fair of Faenza in the Eceleſiaſtic State 
begins the firſt of September, and laſts the whole 
month. 

The fair of Ferrara in the Eccleſiaſtie State 
begins the fifteenth of Auguſt, and continues 
ſixteen days. 

The fair of Foligno in the Ecclefiaſtic State 
begins the 25th of April, and continues the 
whole month. | 

The fair of Ttoſtea i in the province of Mantua 


_ the 10th of Auguſi, and continues three 


oO fair of Lanciano in the kingdom of Naples 
begins the taſt Thur/day of the month of May, 


and continues fifteen days. Another fair at 


Lanciano begins the laſt Thur/day of Auguft, and 
continucs fifteen days. The 


1 


iP 


. 

The fair of Madonna della Grazia in the ſub- 
urbs of Mantua begins the fifteenth of Augu/?, 
and continues eight days. 

The fair of Modena begins the fourteenth of 
September, and continues eight days. 11 8 

The fair of Montelione begins the 21ſt of Fuly, 
and continues eight days. | | 

The fair of Nocera in the Ecclefiaſtic State 


begins the firſt Sunday in Lent, and laſts fifteen _ 


days. Another fair at Nocera begins the firſt 
of November, and continues fifteen days. 

The fair of Orvieto in the Ecclefiaſtic State 
begins the r2th of November, and continues 
eight days. Another fair at Orvieto begins on 
Cor pus Chriſti day, or the feſtival of the ſacra- 
ment, and laſts eight days. 


Ihe fair of Padua begins on St. Antony's day | 


in the month of June, and laſts fifteen days. 

The fair of Peſaro in the Ecclefiaſtic State 
begins the fifteenth of November, and continues 
till Chriftmas. 


The fair of Ravenna in the Ecclefiaſtic State : 
begins the firſt of May, and laſts thirteen. 


days. | 
The fair of Recanati in the Eccleſiaſtic State 


begins the 15th of September, and ends the fif- 

teenth of November. | | 
The fair of Rovigo and Pizigghttone begins 

the 29th of October, and continues ten days. 


The fair of Salerno in the kingdom of Naples 


begins the 21ſt of September, and continues fif- 
teen days. 1 

The fair of Sguillaxa begins the 8th of July, 
and continues eight days. . 

The fair of Taranto in the kingdom of 
Naples, begins the ſirſt of May, and continues 
three days. Another at Taranto, begins the 


ſeventeenth of Januamy, and continues eight 


days. | 
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The fair of Toſcanella in the Eccleſiaftic State 
begins the firſt of May, and laſts eight days. 
The fair of Trani in the kingdom of Naples 
begins the fourth of October, and continues eight 


days. = 


The fair of Treviſo in theſtate of Venice begins 
the twenty-ſecond of October, and continues 
fifteen days. | wr 

The fair of Udine in the ſtate of Venice begins 
the twenty-ſixth of November, and continues 
eight days. oY 

The fair of Venice begins on Aſcenſion-eve, 


glorious fairs that eyes can behold. 
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Of the ſeveral Coins that are current in taly. 


VERY little tate and principality in 


Italy coins its own money, which a tra- 
veller ought to have ſome knowledge of before 
he goes to that country, otherwiſe he is ex- 
poſed to a great deal of trouble and perplexity, 
and liable moreover to be impoſed upon. We 
ſhall therefore give ſome account of the ſeveral 
coins of the principal ſtates and cities of 7zazy, 
according to their alphabetical order. 

At Aucona, and moſt parts of the Eecleſiaſtic 
State, the current ſpecies are, I. The Spaniſh 
Piſtole, worth 31 Julios or Paolos (a Julio is a 
Roman coin about 64. ſterl.) II. The Halian 
Piſtole, worth 30 Julios. III. Fhe new Sequin, 
worth 19 Julios. IV. The old Sequin, worth 


18 Julios. V. The Hongre, worth 17 Julios. 


VI. The Roman or Pope's Crown, worth 10 
Julios. VII. The Teſtoon, worth 3 Julios. 


1 
| 


/ 


and laſts fifteen days, being one of the moiſt | 
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VIII. The Julio, worth 10 Bayocks. IX. The 
Bayock, worth 5 Quadrins. X. The Quadrin, 


worth 3 Deniers. | 
At Bergamo, they keep their accounts in 


F Lires(a Lire is 74. ; ſterling) Soldi, and De- 
niers, reckoning 20 Soldi to a Lire, and 12 De- 


niers to a Soldo. The current monies are, I. 


the Spaniſb Piſtole, valued at 32 Lires current 


money, or 28 Lires of exchange. II. The 


Italian Piſtole, worth 31 Lires + current money, 


or 27 Lires ; of exchange. III. The Sequin, 
worth 16 Lires. IV. The Hongre, worth 15 


Lires >. V. The Crown of Genoa, worth 11 
Lires 6 Soldi. VI. Ducatoon, worth-g Lires 


12 Soldi. VII. The Venetian Ducat, worth 8 
Lires 10 Soldi. VIII. The Philip of Milan, 
worth 8 Lires 6 Soldi. IX. The Ducat or 
Crown of exchange, worth 7 Lires. The 
other ſmall monies are the ſame as at Venice, 
which ſee in the article Venice. | 


At Bologna, they keep their accounts in 


Lires, Soldi, and Quadrins; reckoning 20 
Soldi to a Lire as at Bergamo and Venice, and 
ſix Quadrins to a Soldo. The current ſpecies 
are, I. The Spaniſh Piſtole, of 15 Lires 2, or 
310 Soldi or Bolognies. II. The Italian Pi- 


ſtole, of 15 Lires or 300 Soldi or Bolognies. 


III. The Sequin of Venice, of 9 Lires or 180 
Soldi or Bolognies. IV. The Hongre of gold, 


of 8 Lires 10 Soldi, or 170 Soldi or Bolognies. 
V. The Ducatoon of Milan, of 15 Lires 2 


Soldi, or 102 Soldi or Bolognies. VI. The 
ſilver Crown of Genca, of 6 Lires 4 Soldi, or 
124 Soldi or Bolognies. VII. The Roman or 
Pope's Crown, of 5 Lires or 100 Soldi or Bo- 
lognies. VIII. The Spanih Peſo or Crown, 
of 4 Lires 5 Soldi, or 85 Soldi or Bolognies. 
IX. The "Teſtoon of 1 Lire 10 Soldi, or 30 


Sold} or Bolognies. X. The Julio of 20 Qua- 
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'drins, or 3 Soldi + or Bolognies. XI. The 
Soldo, or Bolognie, valued at 6 Quadrins. 
XII. The Bayock, valued at the ſame as the 
Soldo, and is the ſame thing. 

At Florenceand through all Tiſcany, they keep 
their monies in Lires, Soldi, and Deniers, or by 
Crowns or Ducats, Lires, Soldos, and Deniers, 
reckoning 12 Deniers a Soldo, and 20 Soldi a 
Lire, and 7 Lires to a Ducat or Crown. Ihe 
current monies are, I. The Florence Piſtole valued 
at 20 Lires or 30 Julios. II. The Ducat, 
Crown, or Pezzo, worth 7 Lires. III. The 
Spaniſh Pezzo valued at 5 Lires 15 Soldi. IV. 
The Crown of gold or exchange, worth 7 Lire 
10 Soldi. V. The Teſtoon, worth 2 Lires or 3 
Julios. VI. The Julio of 8 grains at 40 Qua- 
drins. VII. The Lira at 20 Soldi or 1 Julio 3. 
VIII. The Quilo at 13 Soldi, 14 Deniers, which 
is in the ſame proportion the part of a Lire, as a 
mark of 13 ſhillings and 4 pence is of a pound 
ſterling. IX. The Grace worth 1 Soldo + or 5 
Quadrins. N. B. Twelve graces make 20 
Soldi. An imaginary Soldo is 4 Quadrins. A 
black Quadrin is 1 Double. The Graces and 
black Quadrins are of a baſe coarſe metal, and 
are moſtly given to ſhopkeepers in payment for 
goods bought of them. 

At Genoa, and throughout the whole repub- 
lic, they keep their accounts in Lires, Soldi, and 
Deniers, reckoning 12 Deniers to a Soldo, and 
20 Soldi to a Lire. The current monies are, I. 


the Piſtole, or FVenctian Piſtole, valued at 18 


Lires 16 Soldi. II. The Crown Mark of gold, 


or 4 Venetian Piſtole, valued at 9 Lires 8 Soldi. 


II. The Croiſade, valued at N. Lires 12 Soldi. 
IV. The Pezzo, or piece of 3, at 5 Lires. V. 
The Roman I ad at 1 Lire 16 Soldi. VI. 
The Lira or Lire at 20 Scldi. MI. The Soldo 
at 12 Denicrs. . 


At 
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At Leghorn and Lucca, the ſame as at Florence. 
At Meſſina and Palermo in Sicily, they keep 
their accounts in Ounces, Tarins, Grains and 
Pichioli. The Ounces are imaginary, like the 


Pound ſterling. They reckon 30 Tarins to an 


Ounce ; 20 Grains to a Tarin, and 6 Pichioli to 
a Grain. Their current monies are, I. 'The 
Ducat, worth 13 Tarins. II. The current 
Crown, worth 12 Tarins. III. The Span. 
Pezzo, worth 11 'Tarins. IV. The current. 
Pezzo of Sicihh, worth 10 Tarins. V. The 
Florin, worth 6 Tarins. VI. The Tarin, 
worth 2 Carlins. VII. The Carlin, worth 10 


Grains. VIII. The Grain, worth 5 Pichioli. 


IX. The Ponti, worth 8 Pichioli. 


At Milan, they keep their accounts in Lires, 


Soldi, and Deniers. The Lire is 20 Soldi, and 


the Soldo 12 Deniers. The current monies 
are, I. The Spaniſh Piſtole, valued at about 19 


to 21 Lires. II. The Italian Piſtole, of 22 + 


to twenty-three Lires. III. The Ducatoon of. 


Milan and Savoy, at 8 Lires, or 6 Lires 15. 
Soldi. IV. The Philip Spaniſb, or Ducat, 6. 
Lires. V. The Crown, or Scudi-MHoneta, 5: 
Lires 17 Soldi. VI. Tbe Lira, or Lire, 20. 
Soldi- VII. The Soldo, worth 12 Denarn, or: 
Deniers. | 2 SS - 1 | 

At Nafpies, and through the whole kingdom. 
of that name, they keep their accounts in- 


Ducats, Tarins, and Grains, reckoning 5 Tarins. 


to a Ducat, and 20 Grams to a larin; but: 


their common reckoning is by Carlins, as in- 


Holand by Gilders, or in Great Britain by 


Pounds ſterling. The current monies are, I. 
The Spaniſh Piſtole, worth 33 Carlins. II. Ihe 
Italian Piſtole, worth 30 Carlins. III The: 
Hequin, worth 18 Carlins. IV. The Gold: 
Ducat, worth 12 Carlins. V. The Gold Crown, 
worth 13 Carlins. VI. The current Ducat, of. 


C 5 10 Carlins, 


33 


34 


Lira or Lire, worth 20 Soldi. V. The imagi- 


10 Carlins. VII. The current Crown, of 11 
Carlins. VIII. The Spaniſb Pezzo of 9 Car- 
lins. IX. The Tarin, worth 2 Carlins. X. 
The Carlin, worth 10 Grains. XI. The Grain, 
worth 3 Quadrins. 

At Rome the ſame as at Ancona. 

At Turin, and through all Savey and Riad. 
mont, they keep their accounts in Lires, Soldi, 
and Quadrins; reckoning 20 Soldi to a Lire, 
and 4 Quadrins to a Soldo. In buying and ſell- 
ing they agree by imaginary Florins of 12 


| Soldi, worth 6 Sous of France. 'Their current 


monies are, I. The Madonine or Piſtole of 
Savoy, valued at 13 Lires. II. The Ducatoon, 
valued at 7 Florins, or 84 Soldi. III. The 
Crown of Savoy, valued at 3 Lires. IV. The 


nary Florins, worth 12 Soldi, VI. The Soldo, 


worth 4 Quadrins, Deniers, or Liards. 


At Venice, and in moſt parts of that repub- 
lic's dominions, they keep their accounts in 
Lires, Soldi, and Pichioli, reckoning 12 Pichi- 
oli to 1 Soldo, and 20 Soldi to 1 Lira. But 


the bank reckons by Ducats and Groſſes, reck- 
oning 24 Groſſes to the Ducat. The current 


monies are, I. The Piſtole of Venice, Florence, 
Spain, and Louis d'ors worth 29 Lires. II. 
Another ſort of Piſtole, valued ſometimes at 


more than 3o Lires. III. Fhe Piſtole of Tr, | 
Genoa, Turi in, Milan, Parma, Mantxa, Modena, = 4 


and Geneva, worth 28 Lires. IV. The Sequin, 
worth 17 Lires. V. 'The Ducat of gold or 


Hungarian Ducat, worth 16 Lires. I. The 
Ducatoon, worth 8 Lires 4. VII. The ſilver 


Crown, worth 9 Lires 12 Soldi. VIII. The 
filver Ducat, worth 6 Lires 4 Soldi. IX. The 


| Cruſade of Genoa, called Genoins, worth 11 
| Sola Io Soldi, and ſometimes 11 Lires 1 
* X. The Philip of Milan, worth 8 Lires 


10 Soldi. 3 
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10 Soldi. XI. The Teſtoon, worth 2 Lires 14 


Soldi. XII. The Julio or 34. Teſtoon, worth 
13 Soldi. XIII. The Lira, worth 20 Soldi. 
XIV. The Soldo, worth 12 Pichioli. XV. 
The Groſs, worth 32 Pichioli. 

They have two forts of money at Venics, one 
called current money, and the other bank 
money; the latter is better than the former ac- 
cording to a decree of the ſenate, by 20 per cent. 
which is the eſtabliſhed Agio. The imaginary 
ducat of bank is worth 6 Lires 4 Soldi bank 
money, or 7 Lires 8 Soldi 4 current money. 
And the groſs is worth 5 Soldi 7 bank money. 
The monies of Pichioli is what is commonly 
bargained for in buying of goods and mer- 
chandize, reckoning the money by Lires, Soldi, 
Ec. which they commonly reduce into. Ducats 
current of 6 Lires 4 Soldi, by multiplying by 
20 to bring them into Soldi, and, by dividing 
the product by 124 Soldi, brings them into 
Ducats current. Concerning the different value 
of ſequins in the ſeveral cities of Hal), fee a 
more particular account in the laſt chapter of 
this volume. One thing however we are not 
to forget, that in Lombardy eſpecially, which is 
divided into fo many principalities, in each 
ſtate the money differs; ſo that ſtrangers not 
acquainted with this eircumſtance, are liable 
to be conſiderable lofers. The money there- 
fore that a perſon ought to carry about him in 
Loml ardy, is, in gold, piſtoles, and half piſtoles 
of Italy; in ſilver, Genovins, Milancſe ducats, 
and the like; and as ſoon as you come to the 
confines, you fhould change and leave behind 
you the money of the country you have gone 
thro', and take the ſame ſum in the coin of the 
country you are going to enter, 


eo. anew 
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E R N N. 
Manner of Travelling in Italy. 


T H ERE is no country in Europe where 
travelling is attended with ſo much plea- 
ſure and improvement as Italy. We need not 
here. enlarge on the fruitfulneſs and various 
productions of this happy region, it being well 
known, as a modern writer“ elegantly expreſſes 
himſelf, that whatever deſirable things nature 
has dropt frugally here and there in other 
countries, are found in Ztaly as in their ori— 
ginal ſeminary : Whence ſome call it the pa- 
rent of plenty; others, the fountain of earthly 


bliſs, the incomparable region of this globe, 


the garden of Europe, the epitome of the world, 
or rather a little world itſelf. The inhabitants 
of this country were once the triumphant lords 
and conquerors of the world; but at preſent 
the ſofter arts prevail; and in theſe they are 
generally thought to be as much ſuperior to the 
modern, as their anceſtors were to the antient 
nations in war and military exploits. 

As for the road to be taken by thoſe who de- 
fign for that country, 'tis impoſſible to fix it, 


ſince the choice depends on the place where 


152 intend to enter, and the time they reſolve 
to ſpend. Only in general, they ought to con- 
ſult the maps, and ſo to order matters, as to ſee 


the laſt days of the carnival at Ferzce, the holy 
week at Rome, and the octave of the ſacrament 
at Bologna; to avoid being at Rome or the ad- 


jacent country during the great heats; to tra- 

verſe the country, ſo as to ſee as much of it as 

they can, and to endeavour not to paſs twice 
8 3 Hiſt. * I. 
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the ſame way. If they cannot be at Venice du- 
ring the carnival, they ought at leaſt to be there 


on Aſcenſion-day. Company is generally agree- 
able in travelling, for fellowſhip makes people 
paſs their hours more chearfully, and employ 
the time they beſtow in making obſervations. 
with greater ſucceſs and yleaſure. This is to 


be underſtood of good company, and where 


they are all honeſt and of obliging tempers, 
otherwiſe 'tis plain one had better be alone. 
But *tis very improper to travel in large com- 
panies in Italy, for the inns are generally fo: 
very miſerable, that oftentimes they can find 


neither beds nor proviſions when the company 


is too numerous. To prevent therefore the in- 
conveniencies of a bad lodging, thoſe that do 
not carry a complete bed with them, ought at 


leaſt to make a proviſion of a light quilt, a 


pillow, a coverlet, and two very fine ee 
that they may make but a ſmall bundle. One 
may travel very eaſily with theſe conveniencies 
rolled up in a ſack, lined with waxed cloth, 


three feet and a half high, and leſs than two in 
diameter, when full; which, being light, is 
eaſily carried with the portmanteau, and is of 
no charge However, if this ſhould appear 


troubleſome, 'tis adviſeable at leaſt to travel 


with ſheets, and upon coming to an indifferent 


inn, where the bed may happen to look ſuſpict, 


ous, you may call for freth anten and ay aclean 
ſheet over it. 


A traveller thould be very cautious of pullingCautions for 
Travellers. 


out money or valuable things before ſtrange com- 


pany on the road or in publick inns; for almoſt. 


all the robberies and murdersthat are committed 


on paſſengers, are occaſioned by ſuch impru- 


dences. If this be a ſalutary advice in all coun- 


tries, 'tis eſpecially ſo in {taly, where tho? the 
Public roads are not much infeſted with high- 


Way men, 


piſtols, and likewiſe with a tinder-box, in order 


Summer th 
beſt ſeaſon 
for travel- 
ling. 
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who are ready to murder or aſſaſſinate a ſtranger 
in private houſes, when they happen to have a 
proſpect of ſome conſiderable prey. For this 
reaſon a traveller ſhould always be furniſhed 
with ſome iron machine to ſhut his door on the 


inſide, which may be eaſily contrived, and made 


of ſeveral ſorts; for it frequently happens that 
the doors of the lodging-rooms have neither 


nor bolts, and opportunity, according to the old 


proverb, makes the _ Tis proper alſo to 
travel with arms, ſuch as a ſword and pair of 


to ſtrike afire in caſe of any accident inthenight. 


© People are apt to imagine there is little winter 


in Italy; but they are much miſtaken, for the 
cold is as ſevere there in that ſeaſon as in many 


places on this ſide of the Alps. Gentlemen 


therefore are in the wrong to chooſe to travel 
there in winter, for the ways are uneaſy at that 
time, and dangerous, eſpecially in the mountains, 
becauſe of the ſnow and ice: The days alſo are 


ſhort, and a 2 comes late to his lodging, 


and is often forced to riſe before day. Beſides, 
the country looks difmal, nature is ina manner 


half dead, and there are neither fruits nor 


flowers to be ſeen. On the contrary, in ſum- 
mer a traveller meets with none of thoſe incon- 
veniencies, and though the weather is very hot, 


he has only to repoſe himſelf during the heat of 


the day. 'The ſerain or evening, dew, in the 
Campania of Rome is fatal to ſtrangers that ſleep 
in it during the dog-days, for which reaſon tra- 
vellers ſhould lie forty miles ſhort of Rome, if they 
cannot reach that city before night. In travel 
ling thro* /taly you ſhould be careful not to be 


without the paſſport of ſome prince, ambaſſa- 


dor, or cardinal, by which means you will paſs 


unmoleſted thro every City and fortified town; 


and, 


waymen, yet there are a great many villains” 


D 
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and, what is extremely convenient, if the cuſ- | 
tom-oflicers ſhould want to ſee your baggage, 
ſhowing your paſſport, you are exempt from any 
kind of duty. Another advantage of theſe pafſ- 
ports is, that on the confines of neighbourin 

ſtates they are looked upon as a bill of health, 

Z if it be not loſt thro' forgetfulnſs. It is to be 
obſerved however, that thoſe who have not a 
paſiport, muſt take a bill of health at Bologna. 
to enter the Grand Duke's territories, otherwiſe 
they will certainly be obliged to return to Bologna. 
There are ſeveral ways of travelling in Italy, pigerent 
ſuch as with poſt-horſes; with a vettura or hiredcarriages. 
coach or calaſh in which they do not change 
horſes; with a cambiatura or chaife that changes 
horſes; and finally with a procaccio or ſtage- 
coach that undertakes to furniſh paſſengers with 
proviſions and neceſſary accommodations on the 

road. Travelling poſt you pay five julios a horſe 
at each poſt (a julio is about ſixpence) and two 
julios to the poſtilion. | . | 
The price of the vettura's is fixed differently 
according to the difference of province or road; 
and the ſame may be ſaid of the procaccio's, 

Which is much the worſt way of travelling, 
becauſe the coachman in winter travels very 
often before it is day, and after it is dark, in 
order to get to his fixt ſtation, where he ex- 
pets to find his account in the reckoning. 

Beſides thefe fellows agree with the innkeepers 
for fo much a head every paſſenger throughout 
the whole year, and the price they agree upon 

is greatly diſproportioned to that which has been 
paid by the paſſengers, who muſt conſequently. 
meet with very indifferent entertainment. | 

For this very reaſon a traveller ſhould never 
come to a bargain with any carrier whatſoever. 
to provide for him upon the journey, which is 
what the Italians call Viaggio ſpeſato; * no 
ö i body 
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body knows what may happen on the road, and 
it is always beſt to have the diſpoſal of one's 
own money. In the inns it is proper to agree 


with the landlord for what you have, in order 


to avoid diſputes. The genteel cuſtom among 
the Italians uſed to be four julios a head at 
night, ineluding your bed; and three julios in 
the morning : for ſervants two in the morning, 
and three in the evening. Some indeed have 
lately introduced the ſecond rule, which is, to 

end as the ſervants uſed formerly, viz. two. 
julios the morning, and three the evening. 
But this will not be allowed, unleſs it be to: 
thoſe who have previouſly agreed for that price 
with the landlord. | 


Beſt way of To return tothe carriages; the beſt waythere- 
travelling. fore of travelling in this country is with the 


cambiatura;z where it can be had, which is only 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in Tyfcany, and in the 
dutcbies of Parma and Madena. The price of 
the cambiatura 1s generally at the rate of two 
julios a horſe each poſt. The greateit conveni- 
ency of this way of travelling 1s, that you may 
ſtop where you pleaſe, and change your horſes. 

or calaſh at every cambiatura, without being 
obliged to pay for their return, and beſides you 
may take what time you pleaſe to ſatisfy your 
curioſity. There is room for two people in a 
calaſh, which is a much better way of travelling 
than on herſeback, becauſe a perſon has the ad- 
vantage of being ſkreened from the ſun and 


weather, and he is allowed to carry a portman- 


teau faſtened to it of 200 weight. Butꝰ' tis proper 
to look from time to time to the portmanteau, 
or to make a ſervant follow the calaſh on horſe- 
back, in order to take care of the baggage; 
though this trouble may in great meaſure be 
prevented by faſtening the portmanteau to the 
ealaſh with an iron chain and a padlock, as is 

5 8 frequently 
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frequently done behind poſt-chaiſes in Germany. 
The tymg and untying of the portmanteaus at 
every cambiatura, is a neceſſary piece of trouble 
that attends this way of travelling; wherefore 
| thoſe who have a long journey to make, and 
$ intend not to ſtop on the road, or only to make 
a ſhort ſtay, ought always to agee with one. 
vetturino for the whole paſſage. But the beſt 
way is to have a calaſh of your own, for then 
you may travel more at eaſe without having the' 
perpetual trouble of removing your portman- 
teaus. A perſon may provide himſelf with 
horſes to draw his calaſh, either by poſt, or by 
way of cambiatura or ordinary travelling. Tis 
always worth while to enquire whether there 
are any. coaches, or other ſort of carriage a 
traveller propoſes to make uſe of, returning to 
the place where he intends to go, for by this. 
means he may ſave ſome money. A great many 
embark, in ſmall veffels called feluccas, at 
Rimini, and even at Venice, for Ancona; as ato 
at Reme for Naples, and at Naples for other. 
parts of that kingdom, coaſting along the ſhore 
of the gulf; and in like manner at Genoa for 2 
Legborn, Civita Vecchia, or Naples; but when 
the paſſage by land is eaſy, a curious traveller 
will never chooſe to go by ſea. 
For a further account of the carriages, and 
the regulation of the poſts, according to the 
preſent ſtate of Italy 1755, fee the laſt chapter 
of this volume. 
When a traveller comes to Rome, he is Cautions for 
immediately ſurrounded by a multitude of rangers at 
lacqueys who come to offer their ſervice z but Rene. 
he ſhould be cautious how he truſts them, for- 
they are generally ſad fellows. is moſt ad- 
viſeable, in caſe of neceſſity, to take thoſe wha - 
belong to the town, or at leaſt to the country, 
becauſe they give ſecurity to perform their 
| | duty, 


by fo 
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li duty, and are beſt acquainted with the people 
| and cuſtoms of the place. The ordinary al- 
Wl lowance of thoſe faffiert, as they call them, is 
i two and a half or three julios a day, when they 
[| - - are at board wages. For ten or twelve piſtoles 
9 a month a gentleman may have a handſome 
coach and a pair of horſes, except at Lent or 
about Eaſter, when there is a great concourfe 
of ſtrangers at Rome, and then they will alk 
fourteen piſtoles a month for a coach and a 
pair of horſes. 6 | 
Of ſeveral *'Tis requiſite to have a ſkilful antiquarian at 
things ne- Rome, which faves a perſon a great deal of 
ceſfary for trouble by directing him to the ſeveral remains 
Wi. - travellers. OG, þ 
K of antiquity that are particularly worthy of a 
bl) . traveller's notice. Theſe antiquarians are ridi- 
Wl , culouſly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ciceroni, 
and may be retained for three or four piſtoles a 
month. 'Thoſe who do not chooſe to be at that 
expence, may hire them at ſo much a day. 
Tis adviſeable for every one to take a particu- 
| | lar view of things themſelves, without truſting 
1 to other peoples relations; on which occaſion 
. tis better to be in company with other gentle- 
Wl men, becauſe by that means one improves by 
1 | their different opinions. Tis proper aiſo to be 
ii provided with maps, meaſures, proſpeCtive 
| glaſſes, a mariner's compaſs and quadrant, and 
\ to be able to take the dimenſions of things. A 
Wl Italia Roman palm, or a ſpan and a half, makes thir- 
1 mealures teen inches Engliſh meaſure; the Reman foot 
is ſhorter by fix lines than the Engliſh, and 
eight Reman feet make a eane. A braſſe of 
Florence is 22 inches and a half Ergliſb. A com- 
plete ſet of prints of all the antiquities and re- 
0 markable things that are to be found in Rome, 
| may be bought there for about 100 piſtoles. 
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Journey from Venice to ' Augſburg by Trent, 
Inſpruck, and Munich. | | 


E begin our Italian journies from Ve-Current 


nice, as being the principal city of 


direct their eourſe upon their firſt arrival from 
Germany and other countries on this ſide of the 
Alps. Moſt Italian coins are current at Venice, 
and as far as Trent, where they begin to take 
Iinperial and Bavarian money, though the 
latter is not fo good, being ſomewhat lighter. 


Spaniſh piſtoles and French lewidores axe current 


in this journey, but with ſome-loſs; the beſt 
way is to take Venetian ducats, though there 
is ſome ſmall matter loſt even in theſe. 


money in 
| 2 this jour- 
North Italy, and that to which molt travellers ney, 


From Venice over the Lagunes a perſon pays Price of 


ſour lira's for a gondola; or, when it happens® 


to be an indifferent gondola, and belonging to 
Meftre, the price is from two. lita's ten ſoldo's 
to thee lira's. If a paſſenger does not chooſe 
to have a gondola to himſelf, he pays only 
eight ſoldo's, but then he muſt expeCt to be 
with all ſorts of company. From Meſtre to 
Augſburg *tis common to agree with a vetturino 
for carriage and provifions during the whole 
journey, at the rate of fourteen or fifteen 
ducats a head. But if you cannot meet or 
agree with a vetturino at Z7e/ire, you may hire 
a chaiſe from Meftre to Trent for five ducats or 


for five and a half, without reckoning your ex= 


pences on the road. From Trent you may hire 
another to Inſpruck for 24 or 28 florins, and 


from [n/pruck to Augſburg you may hire a calaſh 


riagess 


for nine florins, with this advantage, that you 


Kay 
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| ſtay by this means in every town as long as you 
j pleaſe. The route is as follows: El 
1 | þ ]Venirce | 1 4 
ll | 5 | Meftre . 
l 18 Caftel Franco 23 
[| 3 [10] Bas8ano 3 
Wl! = [16] Primolano 49| 
Ul: 15 BorgodiValſugana| 54 
bl 10 Levego 64.8 
ik as * | | VT 
| 8 |7O RENT | 748 | 
0 12 Salorne 86 
ot 24116] BoTZEN 102 Z 
\M = 8] Atzman 1110 
"i | 2 116] BrIxXEN 126| &- 
1 8 16 Stertzingen 1428 
1 [<= | 8! Brenner 150 V 
i | © | 8|Stainach 158 D. 
it 'E [12] IxsrRucx 170.“ 
bl WV 8 | Prauend 178] | 
| {'S| 8| Mittenwald 186] 
1 12 Lachenbeim 198 | 
W | 10 Walfrathauſen 20 | 
"W 118] Munica * 228] | 
i | [36] Auczpurs 262 
_ ERNemarfable Places in this Fourney.. 
lf * 


IJ. TE 
Situatioa of VENICE is a large city of Italy, capital of 
| Venice, the dogado or duchy of Venice, and of all 
Wl; - the Venetian dominions, ſituate in K. long. 13. lat. 
45. 40. 220 miles N. of Rome; 150 E. of Mi- 
lan; and 250 E. of Turin. The ſituation of this 
Fl city is the moſt extraordinary of any place in the 
| 5 | world, 


3 
world, lying about five miles from the continent 
in the middle of the lagunes in the Adriatic Sea. 


45 


Theſe lagunes are ſuppoſed to have been marſhy Origin. 


grounds which the ſea has encroached upon, leav- 
ing a great number of little iſlands or ſpots of 
earth above the water, on which the fiſhermen of 
Padua uſed to build their huts. But when the 
Goths invaded Italy in the fifth century, ſeveral 


conſiderable families of Padua and Aquileia re- 
tired hither to ſecure themſelves from the vio- 


lence of thoſe Barbarians. Then it was that the 
foundation of this great city was laid upon 72 of 
theſe little iſlands, though at preſent it ſtands 


upon a much greater number. This happy ſitu- 


ation ſecures it from the approach of an army by 
land, or from an enemy'sfleetby ſea; theavenues 
to the iſlands being ſo exceeding difficult, that 
they have not thought it neceflary to incloſe the 
city with walls, or any other fortifications. Ve- 
nice is therefore looked upon as impregnable; 
and indeed no power has attempted to beſiege 
it, fince it was firſt founded, which is upwards 


of 1200 years. Nothing can afford a more proſpect. 
agreeable proſpect than this city, upon ap- 


proaching it either from the continent or the 
ſca: the houſes being founded on piles in the 
water, it looks, when one comes near it, like a 


city ſpringing out of the ſea. The fpires of the 


churches appear at thirty miles diſtance z and 
the nearer you come, the more raviſhing is the 


proſpect, for the leſſer iſlands which are built, 


look like fo many floating towns. 


The circumference of this city is about ſix Circumfe- 


miles, and the inhabitants computed at 20c, oo. ente. 


The town is generally flat, and built for the moſt 
part on piles in the water. The water waſhes 
the foundations of the houſes, which it touches 
to the height of four or five feet, and the breadth 
of every canal is parallel. The canals are defended 


at 


* 
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at the entrance by forts, ſo that great ſhips 


can come no nearer than the harbour of Mila- 
mocco; and as to the ſmall inlets for leſſer veſſels, 


they are not only defended by forts, but more- 
cover are ſo difficult, that none but their own 


pilots dare venture upon them. It is defended 


from the ſea by a land bank called the Lido, 


| Harbours. 


which is about forty miles in extent, and five 
miles diſtant from the city, ſeparating the gulf 
from their lagunes or canals. It has fix or feven 
inlets or ſmall harbours, two of which only are 


 capahlle of veſſels of burthen, viz. thoſe of 


Streets. 


Bridges. 


Buildings. 


Ponre di 
Riadio. 


Malamocce and Lids. The ſtreets are generally 
narrow and crooked, paved with white broad 
ſtones, and very clean. The bridges over the 
canals are about 450, and the boats or gondola's 
for carrying paſſengers from one part of the 
city to another, are computed at 14,000, there' 
being ſcarce a ſtreet to which there is not a 
paſſage by water; ſo that there is no need for 
carriage by carts, horſes, coaches, or litters. 
The buildings are generally lofty and beauti- 
ful, eſpecially thoſe along the grand canal. 
Over this canal lies the famous bridge called 
Ponte di Rialto, which excels all the other 
bridges of the town, being built of white 


marble, and _— of one arch about 9 


feet long, and 24 high; the compaſs of this 


arch makes exactly the third part of a circle. 


There are two rows of ſhops and ſmall houſes + 
upon it covered with lead. It is founded on 
10,000 piles of wood, is faid to have coſt 
300,000 crowns, and was built in 1587. The 
German merchants havetheir hall nearthisbridge, 
where they diſpatch all their affairs. They are 


ſaid to live there in common as at an inn, and 


pay to the ſtate 100 ſequins a week. Here 
all the merchandizes that are to be tranſported 
into Germany are entered, and pay the reſpective 

| duties. 
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duties. Here is likewiſe the Piazza Rialto, 
commonly called Mercera, which is another kind 
of hall of merchants, ſurrounded with a great 
number of fine houſes belonging to them, and 


ſhops for all kinds of workmanſhip. The canal The great 
over which this bridge ſtands, runs through the canal. 

middle of the city; and, among the houſes _ 
which flank it, there are 200 fit to entertain 


princes, being moſt of them elegant palaces, with 


marble fronts, adorned with pillars of the ſeveral 
orders of architecture. None of the bridges, ex- 


cept that of Rialto, have any rails. One goes 
up to the bridges by ſteps, almoſt all of a cer- 
tain white ſtone, called pretra dura d' Iſtria, hard 
and ſlippery, which partly occaſions the proverb 
that cautions us againſt the four P's of Venice, 
viz. Pietra Ls 

is, white ſtone, whore, prieſt, and nobleman, 
for thus the nobility are ridiculouſly called by 
the common people. The canals are not all bor- 
dered here with double quays as in Holland, for 
the conveniencyof people who walk; but a great 
many of them take up the whole ſpace from one 
row of building to another. The ſtreets are in 
the little ifles borrowed from the canals, and are, 


as we have already obſerved, very narrow, fo 


that the juſtling of elbows in the moſt fre- 


quented of them is very troubleſome. Their Houma, 


rooms are uſually hung with gilt leather or 
tapeſtry, and their bedſteads are of iron, which 
ſecures them againſt the vermin ſo troubleſome 
in London. They have no good cellars for their 
wine; and all their water is bad, except what 
is brought from the continent; beſides, their 


canals in the heat of ſummer create an offenſive 


imell. The air of the city is ſharp in winter 
and though their ſeaſons are very inconſtant, 
yet the air is good in the main, as appears by 
nn p : the 


utana, Prete, Pantalone, that 
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the complexion of the inhabitants, and by their 

not being troubled with coughs during the 
winter. They are well ſupplied with proviſious 
from the neighbouring country by means of 
their canals, where there is a regular flux and 
reflux twice a day, winich-clears. them; though 
the ſame regularity 1s obterved hardly in any 
other part of the Aer 'anean. 

Venice is divided into fix wards, which they 
call Seſtieri, and whoſe names are, S. Marco, 
S. Pietro di Caſtella, S. Paolo, Di Canal Regio, 
Della Croce, and Dor ſeduro. The town in ge- 
neral conſiſts of 72 parithes, and contains 54 
monaſteries of men, 25 of women, 18 chapels, 
18 hoſpitals, 300 palaces, 124 markets of all 


ſoris, 160 public fountains (but few of them 


good, being obliged to ſave rain-water in their 
ciſterns, or to bring freth water from the con- 
tinent) 27 public clocks, 114 towers with bells, 
56 courts of juſtice, 165 ſtatues of marble, and 
23 of braſs, 10 horſes and 10 gates of the ſame 
metal. Among the brazen ſlatues, the moit 
conſiderable is an equeſtrian, erected by order 
of the Senate, before the church of St. Fohn 
and St. Paul, in honour of that famed com- 
mander Bartolames Coglione of Bergamo, Anno 
1495,, with. this inſcription, Ob militare im- 
perium optime geſſum. The palaces of the no- 
bility are not very ſpacious, but handſome and 
well contrived, being built upon piles of wood, 
like the bouſes of Amſterdam. But noewith- 
ſtanding all this opulence and magnificence, 
we may juſtly ſay of this famous city, what 
Socrates ſaid of Athens, Melior meretrix quam uxor, 
that it is fitter for a miſtreſs than for a wife. 
For, conſidering the dampnets of the air, and the 
ſcarcity of good water and fuel, it may be a fiae 


| city to ous a month or two in, but not to be 


a confi 1ed 


r 
confined in all one's life. The moſt remarkable 
places at Venice are, 
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1. The famous and e piazza 8 of St. 


ſquare of St. Mark. This great ornament of that 
city is very large, ſome reckoning it 280 paces 


long, and 100 broad; it is encompaſſed with 


magnificent buildings, and divided into the leſ- 
ſer and greater ſquare, The leſſer ſquaie lies 
to the fouth, along the canal of Giudeca, and 


looks towards the ſea, oppoſite the iſle of &. Gior- 


gis Maggiore; the quay is flanked with great 


hewen ſtone, and has ſeveral ſtairs. Upon this 


quay they have erected two very high columns 
of marble all of one piece, about 60 paces from 
one another. Upon that on the right ſtands the 
winged lion of St. Hark made of braſs, and up- 
on the other the ſtatue of St. Theodor us, the an- 
tient patron of Venice. Theſe columns were 
brought from Conftantinople in tne time of the 
doge Sebajtians Zaui, and erected by Nc»; 
Barettini Lombardo Betwixt them, and cloſe to 
the quay, there lies always a galley ready armed 
againſt all ſudden occaſions, to defend the palace 


in caſe of popfilar inſurrections. The ducal pa- 


lace of St. /Zar# lies on the right towards the 
eait, with one wing of the new Procuratie, or 


inns of court, wh! ch is a magnificent {tructare, 
conſiſting of two rows of pillars and arches above 
one another, and balliſters with ſtatues on the 


top. Theother part of this noble building turns 
at the right angle on the left hand, and incioles 


one ſide of the great ſquare. Another joined to 
the curious porch of the church of St. Gnas 


makes the other end of the ſquare. he old 
Procuratie of the ſame ſymmetry form = third 


ſide, and ha. vealibrary with ſome rare Greet ma- 


nuſcripts. I he portal of the church of St. Mn. 


with the contiguous palace, makes the fourth. 
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There are piazza's under the Procuratie with 
many rich thops, which contribute to the beauty 
of the place. Overagainft the porta]. of this 
church of St. ark, there ars three pedeſtals of 
braſs, upon which three high maſts are fixt for 
the antient ſtandards of the ſtate on ſolemn 
occalions, in memory of the three kingdoms for- 
merly poſſe ſſed by the republic, v:z. Cyprus, Can- 
dia, and Negropont. One part of this ſquare is 
called the Broglio, which is the walk of the no- 
bility, and their general rendezvous, where viſits 
are made, and a great deal of buſineſs tranſacted. 
No body is ſuffered to mingle with them on that 
ſide of the Broglio, where they walk, except in 
croſſing; but the other ſide is free. | 

The palace 2. The palace of St. Mark is a great ſquare 
of St. Mark. ſtructure; one of its fronts looks towards the ſea, 
and the other to the ſquare of St. Mar. It was 
begun by Angelo Participazio in 809, and has 
been burnt four or five times; but the various re- 
parations haveſpoiled the uniformity of thebuild- 
ing. It is not quite ſquare, but rather longer 
than broad. Both fronts have two galleries one 
over another, with marble arches, tho' of Gothic 
architecture, 1 he roof is low, and covered with 
copper. The third front, oppoſite to that which 
looks towards the ſquare, is of modern architec- 
ture, with two rows of pillars and arches one 
above another, and has ſix great gates extremely 
well built. The principal gate of the palace is 
in a corner, which joins to the church of St. Mark, 
and is of antient architecture; over this is awing- 
ed lion, and the Doge Fo/cars in white marble, 
Oppoſite to the principal gate is the great Stair- 
caſe leading to the Doze's apartment, at the foot of 
which are two large ſtatues of Mars and Neptune, 
by Samſovins. Overagainſt the great ſtair- caſe is 
an inſeription in memory of Henry III. of France, 
e in 


TT 3. 
in gold letters on marble, The doge lodges in this 
palace, and here likewiſe all the councils of ſtate 
and the feveral magiſtrates meet. The apart- 
ments are large, high, and well wainſcoted, but 
ſomewhat too dark. The ſenate-houſe, or the 
hall where the body of the nobles aflembles, cal- 
led La Sala del Gran Conſiglio, is ſeventy three 
feet broad, in length one hundred and fifty three, 


and was begun in 1309. It is adorned with fine 


paintings, among which are pictures of the doges, 
the hiſtory of the conquelt of Conſtantinoplè in 


1192, and the picture of pope Alexander treading 
on the emperor Frederic's neck. The pilaſters of 


white marble, oppoſite to the great gate of the 
palace, are ſuppoſed by the common people tobe 
the doge's gibbet; a notion undoubtedly ariſing 
from the tragical ends of ſome doges, who were 
hanged or murdered near this place in popular 
tumults. Theſe pillars are ſaid to have been 
brought from Altino, a city deſtroyed by Attila, 
betwixt Concordia and Padua, Others affirm the 

came from Acre, formerly called Prolemars in Sy- 
ria. In the hall of the council of ten, they have a 
little arſenal, with arms for 1000 men, forthe ſe- 
curity of the doge or ſenate in cafe of any plot or 
ſurprize. The muſkets preſerved here are always 
ready charged; and they have beſides a conſider- 
able number of curious antient arms, among the 
ruſt the ſword of the famous Scanderbeg. They 
ſhew here likewiſe the two little ſtatues of Adam 
and Eve, made by Albert Durer, during his con- 
finement, with the point of a penknife, and for 
which he obtained his liberty. On the other {ide 
of the great hall is the hall Dello Scrutinio, and 
on that fide which looks towards St. Hark, there 


ure ſeveral] fine rooms, adorned with noble paint- 


ings and gildings, where the Quarantia Civile 
and Cxyiminale meet. Near this apartment of the 
12 palace 
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palace over the canal, is the public jail, to which 
there is a communication by a bridge, called 
Ponte de (7 peri, or, the bridge of ſighs. The 
treaſure of the republic is kept here in great iron 
cheſts, ſecured with three locks, the keys of 
which are committed to three procurators, none 
of whom are to open it, unleſs all three be pre- 


fent, under pain of death. The money is alſo 


coined in this palace, and public payments are 
made here twice a week. This mint, which they 
call Zecca, would be eſteemed a beautiful part of 


this great ſtructure, were it not for the ſmoke of 


Church of 


St. Alark. 


the furnaces, which have quite tarniſhed the co- 
Jour of the ſtones. It is built intirely of ſtone and 
iron-work, without a bit of wood, by Sanſovings. 
Thetreature was very conſiderable before the war 
of Cundia, but has been ſince that time very 
much impaired. 

The churchof St. Mar is an almoſt ſquare 
ore, built after the Gr2e+faſhion, dark, and 
indifferently high, but ſurprizingly enriched 
with marble and moſaic work, out of the ſpoils of 
St. Sophia of Conſtantinople. The roof conſiſts of 
five domes, the middle one larger than the others. 
The fore part on the two ſides of the church 
forms a ſort of gallery ſeparated from the reſt. The 
whole church is ſupported by a great number of 
marble columns, thirty-two of which are two feet 


diameter; they have been lately new- pol iſhed at 


a great expence, and four of them have proved to 
de black and white antique, which are extremely 
valuable. The front has five great gates, adorned 
with many columns of porphyry and fine marble, 
and over all there is a gallery with balliſters along 

the front, On four pedeſtals over the en 
gate are placed four ſtately horſes of braſs gilt, 


of incomparable workmanſhip. Theſe horſes are 
faid to have been harneſſed toachariotof the ſun, 


that | 
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that ſerved for an ornament to a triumphal arch, 
which the ſenate of Rome erected for Nero, after 


the victory obtained by that prince over the Par- 
thians: this may, as fome affirm, be ſtill ſcen on- 


the reverſe of ſome of his medais. They were 
carried by. Conflantine the Grat from Ryme to 


Conflantinopie, where he placed them in the 


Hippodrome ; and at laſt the /en-tians having 
made themſclves maſters of that city, removed, 
among many other rich ſpoils, thefe four horſes 
to Venice in 1206. The moſt remarkable thing in 


the church of St. Mart, is the vaſt quantity of 


* /Zeſaic work with which it is adorned. All 
the pavement is made of it, and all the arched 
roof is lined with it. The pavement of the 


church is likewiſe extremely curious, and though 


it is in ſome places worn, yet 'tis a matter of 
ſurprize that ſuch large pieces remain ſtill intire, 
after having been trod upon for ſuch along ſpace 
of time. Theſe are little pieces of Jaſper, por- 
phyry, ſerpentine, and marble of diyers colours, 
which form compartments quite different from 
one another. They ſhewa piece of porphyry, 


incloſed in the pavement in the middle of the 
portico of the church, overagainſt the great door; 


th is to mark the place where pope Alexander III. 
is jaid to have ſet his foot on the neck of the em- 
peror Frederic Barbaroſſa. At the great altar of 


St. Mark's, there are four columns on which the: 


whole hiſtory of the bible is repreſented in bad 


* The name of Moſaic is given to all works compo- 
ſed of little inlaid pieces, whether they be of ſtone, 
wood, ivory, enamel, or any other natural or actifi- 
cial matter. It came originilly from Greece, ard has 
been uſed in //aly near 2000 years, for Visrud ius 
ſpeaks of it under the terms of opus ile, pavinucuta 
ſectilia, opera muſcea & muſiva, 
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baſſo relievo's. Behind, on another altar, there 
are. pillars of tranſparent oriental alabaſter, and 
thoſe which are ſaid to have been brought from 
the temple of Solamon. They pretend to have 
here, among other relies, the body of St. Maræ, 
which was brought from Alexandria by ſome 
Greeks in 827, under the doge Badoero. There 
are ſeveral other things which a curious traveller 
may ſee in this church, ſuch as, St. Mars chair 
the table at which Chriſt i is ſaid to have diſtri- 
buted the five loaves and two fiſhes; the fox car- 
ried by cocks; the part of the floor overagainſt 
the choir, which is called the ſea becauſe of the 
waves repreſented by the marble; the portrai- 
ture of St. Dominic and St. Francis, faid to have 
been made by a ſpirit of prophecy by the orders 
of the abbot Joachim, long before the birth of 
thoſe ſaints; with ſeveral other things too 
tedious to mention, 

From the church of St. Mar one enters into 
the treaſury, in which the moſt conſiderable ra- 
rities are: The two crowns of the kingdoms of 
Candia and Cyprus; ſeveral fine veſſels of agate, 
of the root of emeralds and of cryſtal, which are 
ſaid to have belonged to the cupboard of Conſtau- 
tine; a kind of bucket eight inches deep, and as 
many in diameter, made of one piece of granate ; 
avery fair ſapphire, which weighs, as they fay, ten 
ounces ; twelve corſlets of gold, garnifhed with 
pear!s; ty elvehead tires in form of crowns, which 
are ſaid to have been worn on certain ceremonics 
by the maids of honour of the empreſs Helena ; 
a very large diamond which king Henry 111. of 
France gave, in his return from Poland, to the 
doge Luigi Mocenigo; a Chalice and patin covered 
with diamonds; a cup of one turquoiſe with 
Egyptian characters, ſeven inches in diameter and 
rhrec and a half in depth; a picture of St. Jerome 


in 
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in fine Moſaie; the doge's coronet, the circle of 
which is of gold, the bonnet or cap of crimſon 
velvet, and the whole enriched with precious 
ſtones and pearls of great value; the manuſcript 
of the goſpel of St. Mart, ſaid to have been 
written by that ſaint himſelf, which conſiſts of 
old leaves of very thin vellum, ſo defaced by time 
as it is hard to diſcern any thing in it, though 
the few words that are diſtinguiſhable, ſuch as | 
KATA, Ec. ſhew it is a Greet manuſcript; a i 4 
Greek miſlal covered with precious ſtones, with _ 9 
rich ſacerdotal veſtments, which belonged to the 
temple of St. Shia; beſides feveral other things 
that are either remarkable for their richneſs or 
their rarity, and particularly relics of all forts, 
On the right ſide of the church of St. dark | 
is the Torre dell Orclogio, or tower-ciock, which 1 
repreſents the courſeof the moon, and the motion . 
of the ſigns of the zodiac; the hours are ſtruck 3 
by two brazen ſtatues, and every time it ſtrikes, { 
the images of the wiſemen of the eaſt come and | ; 
preſent themſelves before an image of the virgin ; 
and the infant Jeſus, and retire after they have 9 
made their offering. | 
The ſteeple of St. Z7art is a very remarkable $teeple of - a 
ſtructure, and reckoned one of the greateſt orna- St. Mart. 
| ments of the city. Tis built of bricks, ſquare, | 
: 
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and about 25 feet broad on each ſide. It ſtands 
1 by itſelf, ſeparate from the church, and is of a 1 
voaſt height, from whence the city and the neigh- 9 
6 bouring iſlands form a delicious proſpect. Tis l 


180 feet high to the great corniſh of marble; and 1 
from the bells to the top of the ſteeple it is 160 | 1 
feet more, ſupported by columns, which have bb 


another corniſh and pyramid over them, covered 9 
with plates of gilt copper. On the topof all there's 
an angel of the fame metal, about three fathoms 
high, with his wings extended, and ſhewing the 
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corner from whence the wind comes, with his 
hand. The walls are double, and betwixt them 
there 1s a winding paſſage up to the bells, by 
which one goes up. inſenſibly without ſtairs. 
* here are agreat many other very fine churches 
in this city, moſt of which are remarkable for 
ſome curioſity or another. As it would be tedious 


to deſcribe them all, we ſhall give only a ſhort 


account of thoſe that are moſt deſerving of a 
traveller's notice. ä 
The patriarchal church of Venice is dedicated 
to 8. 1 and that of St. Mari, notwithitand- 
ingalli its riches, is only the Doge's chapel. St. Pe- 
ter's is pretty large, and the front deſerves to be 
taken notice of for its beautiful ſimplicity. The 
great altar was erected by the ſenate in purſuance 
of a vow they had made during the war againſt 


the Turks, in 1640. It is dedicated to St. Lo- 


renz9 Fuſtiniani, whoſe body is placed ina ſtately 
marble tomb, ſupported by angels and apoſtles, 
The ſtatue of the ſaint ſtands upon the tomb. 

The church of St. Moſes has a majeſtic front, 
built by Alexander Tremignone, at the charge of 
the procurator Vincent Fini, who died in 1660, 


aged$3. ThechurchotSz. Job is ahandſome build- 


ing, remarkable for the great number of epitaphs. 
St. Daniel's is remarkable for the great altar, and 
the tomb of St. 7chn the martyr, duke of Alex - 
andria. St. Zachary's is a fine building; the ar- 
chitecture indeed is not modern, but the front is 
enriched with marble, and the inſide beautified 
with ſeveral ornaments. On the great gate there 
is a fine marble ſtatue, repreſenting St. Zachary. 
St. George MHajor, belonging to the Buncdi? 

monks in the iſle of Giudeca, is in reſpect to ar- 
chitectureeſtet med the hand ſomeſt church in Fe- 


nice, being adorned with an admirable front, one 


of Palladio's curious pieces. The great altar of 
this 


2 „ 
this church is enriched with marble of the fineſt 
ſort, and curiouſly wrought. It is alſo embelliſn- 


cd with ſeveral ſtatues, the chief of which are the 


four evangeliſts ſupporting a world, on which 
there is an eternal Father. The whole i is of brafs 
gilt, and was done by F< erome Campagna. The 
ſeats of the monks round the quire are of walnut- 
tree, on which the life of St. Benedict is deſcribed 
in excellent baſſo relievo's, where the rules of 
perſpective are well obſerved, which is ſeldom 
the caſe of the moſt famous antique 54% relievo's. 
This is the work of Alb. Brugle, a Fleming. 
There are a great many epitaphs in this church, 
which are worth a traveller's notice. 

The church of S. Maria della Salute, be- 


longing to the monks called Somaſchi, is one 


of che moſt agrecable in Venice, The quire, al- 


tars, floor, dome, and veſtry, are all extremely 
beautiful. The foundation was laid March 25, 
1631, and the ſtructure was erected at the charge 
of the public, who had made a vow to the virgin 
for deliverance from the plague. It is adorned 
both without and within, with about 130 marble 
itatues. On the great altar there is a ſtatue of 
the virgin, holding the little 7% in her arms. 
On the righthand is Venice, imploring hei ali t- 
ance. On the other ſide is Peſtilence flying, pur- 


ſued by an angel with a torch in his hand. Sr. 


AZarkis preſent with St. Laurence Fuſtiniani, ard 


ſeveral others. All theſe ſtatues are of fine marble 
and done by a curious hand. Ft. James di Rid. to 
is ſaid to be the firſt church that was built on 
thoſe ſpots of ground, on which Venice is founded. 


The altar in the great chapel is of white marble, 


adorned with a fine ſtatue of St. James by Alexan-. 
der Vici o ria. The church of the Xedentere 
js a modern ſtructure, and very conſiderable, but 


inferior to thoſe of St. George and della Salute. 
8 It 
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It was built in conſequence of a vow of the ſe- 


nate upon a del verance from the plague in 1576, 


and is poſſeſſed by the capuchin friars. Palla- 
dio was the architect of this building, as well as 
of the beautiful front of St. Francis de la Vigna, 
and of St. Lucia. Theſe two churches are em- 
belliſhed with fine altars, but the former deſerves 
the preference in all reſpe&ts. The laſt time it 
was repaired, its beautiful front was adorned with 
ſeveral figures, and particularly with the ſtatues 
of Moſes and St. Paul, in braſs, with theſe words 
under the firſt, Miniſino umbrarum, and under 
the other, Diſpenſatori lucis. The chapels and 
tombs are ſuitable to the richneſs of the other 


parts, and remarkable for the excellef: elogies 


and epitaphs of illuſtrious perſons The church 
of St. John and Paul is adorned with ſeveral ſta- 


tues on horſeback, erected by the ſenate, to the 


honour of ſome illuſtrious generals. That of the 
famous Bartholomeo Coglioni, abovementioned, is 
the moſt remarkable. There are at leaſt eigh- 
teen doges interred in this church. Santa 
Maria Glorioſa, belonging to the conventual 
Franciſcans, is another of the principal churches 
of Venice, and has ſome magnificent tombs. It 
is a large handſome building, embelliſhed with 
ſeveral ornaments, and remarkable for a great 
number of epitaphs.—— The front of St. Mary 
of Nazareth, belonging to the bare-footed Car- 
melites on the canal called Regio, is of very fine 
white marble; the architecture by Sardi, and ex- 
tremely magnificent. The churches of St. Ju- 
ftina and S. Salvador are very much eſteemed ; 
the latter is adorned with ſeveral ſtately tombs. 
The great altar of St. Juſtina and the tabernacle 
are much admired. In the church of St. Maria 


dell' Orto, there is a famous ſtatue of St. Chriſto- 


plier on the great altar, done by an excellent 
| | ſculptor, 


F ML 


ſculptor, viz. Gaſpar Maranzone. In the ſame | 
church, people take notice of the magnificent 


chapel of the family of Contarini, and the Mau- 

leum of Count Hieronymo Cavazza. | here are 
alſo ſome buſts in it, done by Alexander Victoria. 
— 1 he church of St. Luke ſtands in the middle 
of Venice, and was built by the architect Fo/eph 
Sardi. The moſt remarkable thing in it is the 
tomb of the famous ſatyrical poet Peter Aretin, 
His epitaph is ſuch as he deſerved. 


Condit Aretini cineres lapis ifte ſepultos, 

 MAdortales atro qui ſale perfricuit. 

Intactus Deus eff illi : rauſamque rogatus, 
Hanc dedit © ilie, inquit, non mihi notus erat, 


The front of S. Lazarus Heſpitale d' Mendi- 
canti is worthy of particular notice, as well as 
the tombs of Aleyſius Mocenigo and Laur. Del- 
uo in the fame church, which were done b 
James Galli, according to the deſign of Sardi.— 
'The front of S. Julian was built at the charge 
of a phyſician of Ravenna, and according to the 
deſign of Sanfovin.— The fronts of the churches 
of S. T homas, S. Maria Zobenigo, and S. Maria 
Formoſa, were deſigned by Barth, Lengena the 
architect. The great altar of the church of S. 
Laurence is one of the fineſt in the city; Jerome 
Campagna was the architect. — The church of 
S. Stephen is of Gothic architecture, like thoſe 
of St. Foln and Paul, and St. Maryof the Servites; 
but it is enriched with marble, and the great 
altar is very fine, as well as the tabernacle. In 
the church called I/ Sepo!cro there is an imitation 


of the holy ſepulchre at Zeruſalem made in 1484. 


After you enter the chuich, take a view of the 
altar ſupported by four angels, &c. and the 
brazen door adorned with baſs relievos's, which 


incloſes our Saviout's tomb, 
D 6 The 
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Palacesof The palaces of the nobilityat Veniceare ſo nu- 
= Jill. merous, that it would require a work by itſelf to 


enter intoa particular deſcription of thein, there 
being no leſs than 200 along the great canal. 
Next tothe duca] palace, that of thepatriarch of 
Aquileiaisthe moſt curious and magnificent, fince 
it is ſaid of it, that whatever Greece or Italy pro- 
duced moſt beautiful or exquiſite, is to be found 
therein, inſomuch that the great Sanevino did 
not think it beneath him to write a deſcriptionof 
it. Theother moſt remarkable palacesare Piſani, 
Moroſino, Loredano, Roſini, Vendramino, Priuli, 
Mocenigo, Giuſtiniano, Foſcarini, Capello, Soran vo, 
Cornari, Gri mani, Nani, &c. &c. &c. , The 
palace Grimani is adorned with ſtatues, pictures, 
and antient inſcriptions brought from Aguilera, 
The palace of the procurator Naui, ſtands by itſelf. 
in an iſland, and is richly furniſhed ; but what 
is moſt remarkable in it, is its fine ſpacious g gar- 
dens, which are here as ſcarce and rare as coaches, 
Thearſen2). The arſenal of Venice paſſes for one of the 
greateſt and moſt beautiful in Europe. This huge 
fabric is fituate at one end of the city, ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, and a very ſtrong high wall; 
there is but one entrance into it, and one ſingle 
canal which opens towards the 8 In the heart 
of it is a deep well of ſweet water, which it is 
pretended is proof againſt poiſon flung into it. 
Thoſe whoſhew it to ſtrangers affirm that it con- 
tains no leſs than 8 oo pieces of cannon, and arms 
for 100,000 foot, with complete equipages for 
10,000 horſe. The incloſure of this arſenal is 
computed to be near two miles in compaſs, and 
comprehends alſo the magazines for the veſſels, 
melting- houſes, rope-yards, forges, lodges for 
the galeaſſes, gallies, and the bucentaure; beſides 
the havens, and docks, for the buildingand refit- 
ting of veſſels. They ſhew here a picce of can- 


NON 
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non which was made while the Doge was at din- 
ner. T he galeaſſes have three batteries in the 
prow, and two in the poop; the crew ought to 
conſiſt of 102 galley-ſlaves, fix on a bench, The 
Bucentaure, which is uſed for the ceremony of 
marrying the ſeaon Aſcenſion- day, is a particular 
kind of vaſt galeaſſe, very much adorned with 
ſculptures and gilding. Some ſay that the firſt 


of theſe veſſels had the figure of a centaur in the 


ſtern, and that all which were afterwards built 
retained the fame name. They add, that the 
particle bz ſignified great in the dialect thenin uſe 
at Venice. There are three noblemen, who have 
the management of the arſenal, and the galeaſſes 
are alſo commanded by members of the fame 
body, all conſiderable employments paſſing 
through their hands. 


They have a great number of public edifices The Scucic 
in this city, which are diſtinguiſhed by thename 


of Scuole or ſchools, and are divided intochapels, 
halls, chambers, and lodgings, which belong to 
fraternities of monks, or ſome other particular 
ſocieties. Among the reſt there are (ix called 


Scuole grandi, wiz. of S. Mark, adjoining to the 


church of S. F:hn and Paul; of Mercy in the 
quarter of Canal Regio; of Se. John the, Evan- 
geliſt i in the quarter of S. Paul; of Charity in 
the quarter of Dorſo dure; of S. Roch 1n the 
quarter of &. Paul; of S. Theodore in the quarter 
of S. Mark; w hich are all embelliſhed with fo 
much art and coſt, that they may rival even the 
ſineſt churches, doth i in the richneſs and beaut 

of their ornaments. The firſt and fifth are the 
moſt conſiderable. Here is alſo an academy of 
wits, who affect the title of [ncogniti or un- 
known. Their coat of arms is the river Ne, 
with this motto, Jacognito e pur, — 0 unknown 
and yet famed. 
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In giving an account of the curioſities of Ve- 
nice, we mult not forget the paintings, with 
which. this great city abounds, and which vie in 
number and beauty with thoſe of Rome itſelf. 
They have two academies here, where there are 
always naked perſons of both ſexes to be deſigned, 
who are often on the ſtage together, and in what 


poſture they pleaſe to put them. Venice has been 


always fertile of great painters, the principal of 
whom are the Bellini's, Victor Capaccio, Fohn Bap- 


tiſt Cima, Civetta, Frangipani, Giorgione, Titian, 
Francis Vecelleio his brother, Horatio his ſon, Mark 
his nephew, Polydore, Sarto Zaga, Lorenzino, 
Nadalino, Bonifacio, Damian Mazea, Alexander 
Maratto, Alexander Varottari, Pordencne, old 
Palma, Jom Contarini, Paris Bordon, Andrew 
Schiavene, old Baſſano ( Fames) and his ſons, 


Francis, Leander, Jom Baptiſi, and Jerome; 


Tintoret, Palo Veroneſe, Benedetto his brother, 
Carletto his fon, and Lewis his nephew, called 
Friſon; Maffæus Verona, Francis Mloutmeſans, 
Zelotti, Sebaſtian Bombelli, J. B. Zampexzi, &c. 


The works of theſe and ſome other famous ar- 


tilts of Italy are to be ſeen in this city, of which 
we ſhall give here a liſt, for the inſtruction of 
our curious traveller. 


In the palace of St. Mark, going up to the col- 


inthe palace lege chamber, there are four ſquares in the four 


of St. Marx. 


corners, in one of which you fee Vulcan and Cy- 
clops, working at the anvil; in another Mercury 
with the three Graces; in a third Pallas compel- 


ling Mars to peace, with the picture of plenty; 


in the fourth Ariadne crown'd by Venus with a 
crown of ſtars, as alſo a Bacchus, with other fi- 
gures; upon the ceiling there is a ſquare of &. 
Luke the Evangeliſt and a Venetian conferring to- 
gether, as alſo a picture of juſtice and adoge; like- 


wile ſeveral ſmall hiſtories in chiaro- ſcuro, with 


little 


VV 

little boys, all very curioufly done by Tintoret, 
whom the Hlalians call furious, by reaſon of his 
bold manner of painting. Entering another 
chamber, you find, on the right hand, a great 
ſquare of Titian, which reprefents the picture of 
faith upon the clouds, with three little angels, 


and below is St Mark, with an armed doge kneel- 


ing. I he whole ceiling is reckoned among the 
maſter-pieces of Tintoret. From thence you go 
into the chamber of the college, and in the 


anti-chamber, you fee upon the ceiling a moſt | 
beautiful ſquare of Paolo Veroneſe, on ſome com- 


partments azured in chiaro-ſcuro, with other 
figures of the fame author. Thence you come 
into the royal chamber of the college, where 
you admire upon the ceiling the thundering of 
Jupiter, repreſented by flinging thunderbolts 
from heaven, done by the noble hand of Paolo 
Veroneſe, The ſquare in front is by the ſame 
Paolo, and all the other fronts are by Tintoret. 
Entering into thg chamber of the Pregadi, you 
meet with the beautiful great ſquare above the 
tribunal, with the dead Redeemer upheld by an- 
gels, with many ſaints and other figures, beſides 
two figures in c/zaro- ſcuro, about the entrance at 
the great door. On the left hand there is a figure 
in chiaro-ſcurs, repreſenting peace. Next to that 
is a ſquare of the bleſſed virgin in the ſky, S. 
Mark, S. Peter, S. Lewis, and a doge kneeling. 
The great ſquare on the middle of theceiling with 
a Venetian upon the clouds, encompaſſed with a 
multitude of gods, and other figures, is by Tin- 
teret. In the chapel] behind the college chamber, 
you ſee over the door Chriſt riſen from the dead b 

Tintoret. Within the chapel there is a Chriſtin Em- 
maus, at table with twodiſciples, by Titian. En- 
tering intothe chambers of the council of ten, in 
the firſt of them, in the middle of the roof, you 
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64 The GRAND TOUR. 
| ſee a great oval of naked figures, ſome of the 
| faireſt works done by Paolo Veroncſe. Upon the 
ſame ceiling you ſee ſeveral] compartments, in one 
of which there is a Juno pouring from heaven 
great quantities of jewels and crowns, and below 
the city of Venice in a poſture; to receive theſe 
gifts. In another ſquare there is a beautiful Juno, 
bolding her hands on her breaſt, with an old 
man holding his right arm under his chin, both 


i by Paolo V. eroneſe T herearelikewiſe four figures 


k round the middle oval, in chiaro-ſcuro, three of 
* which are done by the ſame Paolo. After this 
| great chamber you enter into a leſſer, where in 
i the middle compartment there isa moſt beautiful 
f ſquare, with ſix hiſtories, painted in chiaro- ſcuro 
by Paolo Veroneſe. In the uppermoſt chamber of 
þ the ſaid council, you ſee ſeveral fine pieces upon 
= the ceiling, done by the ſaid Palo. From thence 
you go into another chamber, the cieling of 
which ispainted by Tintoret. In this ſame chamber, 
over the tribunal, there is a picture of the virgin 
with Chri/t and an angel, by the hand of Ra- 
fplael. In the chamber of the grand council 
there is an admirable ſquare repreſenting para- 
diſe, done by Tintoret. Overagainſt this great 
work, on the other ſide of the chamber, you ſee 
the hiſtory of the Venetians waging war againſt 
the Genoeſe, by Paolo Veroneſe. The ceiling is 
divided into three orders; in the order of S. 
Wit Giorgio Maggiore, the firſt ſquare towards the 
| throne is by Paals Yeroneſe, the third and fourth 
| 
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by Tinteret. In the ſecond order, on the right 
if {ide of the throne, there are likewiſe ſome pieces 
1 of Paolo and Tinteret. In the third order there is 
a large ſquare alſo, by Tintoret. The great oval 
towards the throne is a noble piece of Paolo 
Vereneſe. In the chamber called Sala del ſcrutinio 
there 1s a great ſquare of the laſt judgment, by 


In 


Tiitoret, 


1 1 


In the Magiſtrato delle Biade, all the ceiling Paintings in 
other parts 
of the town. 


is painted by Paolo Veroneſe, and in one of the 
chambers there is a ſquare of the reſurrection 
by Tintoret. In the little church of S. Nicholas 
in the palace of S. Mart, you fee the four evan- 
geliſts, two on each ſide the altar; and at a di- 


ſtance in a half- moon the virgin with the child | 


Jeſus, S. Nicholas, and a Doge, all done by 
Titian. Over the door is another half- moon, 
with a S. Mar# fitting upon a lion, rarely well 
done by Titiau. Over a door of the ſtair-caſe, 
by which the Doge goes into the college, a St. 
Chriſtopher with the child 7Ze/z:50n his ſhoulders, 
a fair work of Titian. Upon the ceiling there 
is the virgin with a little boy in her hand by 
Titian.— Entering the library on the left hand 
you ſee ſeven philoſophers, the two firſt as like- 
wiſe the fourth, fifth, and fixth by Tintoret; 


the ſeventh with a globe in his hand by Schia- 


done. On that ſide towards St. Mar#'s ſteeple, 
there are four other philoſophers by Tintoret. 
On the fide towards the Piazza there are ſeven 
pbiloſophers, the ſecond by Schiavone, and the 
third laying his hand upon his breaſt, by Paolo 


L Upon the ceiling are three rounds by 


Paolo Veroneſe, and the otherthree by Schiavone. 
In a chamber called the Procuratze there are 


ſeveral portraits by Tintoret. In the Magiſtrato 


elle Legne, upon the roof you fee a ſquare by 
Paolo Veroneſe; and over the tribunal five por- 
traits of ſenators, by Tzntoret,—lIn the church of 


S. Geminiano as you enter the church at the 


great door, there is 2 S. Catherine and an angel 


by Tintoret. The portals of the organ are by 


Paolo Veroneſe. In S. Gallo Abbazia, there is 
a ſquare of our Saviour in the middle and two 
ſaints by Tintoret.—In S. Moſes, in the chapel of 
the bleſſed ſacrament, on the right hand a CHriſt 
waſhing the ſeet of the apoſtles, by Tintoret. 
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The GRAND TOUR. 

In the chapel on the left hand near the ſacriſty, 
the altar-piece is the virgin with her ſon by 
Tintoret — In Santa Maria Zobenigo, there is a 
picture of our Saviour in the ſky, accompanied 
with angels, and below there is a S. Zuftina, 
and S. Francis of Paula, by Tintoret. The organ 
is alſo painted by the fame hand; and on the 
outſide of the portal you fee the converſion 
of §. Paul, and withinſide the four evangeliſts, 
and on the ceiling, going out of the great door 
the virgin with her ſon, all by the ſame artilt. 
— Upon the front of a houſe near to the palace 
of Piſani, and the palace of Flangini, in S. 
Maria Zobenigo, are painted by the hand of 
Giorgione, many freezes in chiaro- ſcuro, in yellow, 
red, and green — In S. Maurizio, there is a 
palace of the family of Seranzo, all painted by 
Paolo Veroneſe, with four hiſtories of the No- 
mans, adorned with many boys with garlands, 
and below there are two figures finiſhed in 
bronzo. In the church of S. Samuel, a fine 
picture of Chriſt, the bleſſed virgin, and S. 
John Baptift by Tintoret.—In the firſt cloiſter 
of the convent of S. Stephen, Auſtin friars, 
twelve beautiful hiſtories repreſenting part of 
the old and part of the new teſtament, all done 
by Pordenone — In the church of S. Benedetto 
the portals of the organ are painted by T :ntoret; 
on the outſide there is Chriſt with the Samari- 
tan woman, and within is the annunciation.— 
In the ſchool of S. Girolamo, there is a ſquare of 
Tintoret's, with the miracle of S. Ferome. Here 
likewiſe you may ſeefour ſquares of Paolo Vero- 
neſe; one is the coming of the wiſe men; a 
ſecond the diſputation with the doctors; a third 
the aſſumption of the virgin. ' Above the bench 
there is a molt beautiful picture of the virgin, 
and S. Girolamo, by Tintoret.—In the church 
of 8. Zute, the high altar-piece repreſents the 

bleſſed 


ye „ — ww A 


1 t £ 
bleſled virgin in the ſky with our Saviour and 
angels, and below on the ground St. Lute fitting 
upon the bull; theſe are the precious works of 
Paolo Veroneſe.—In the church of S. Saluatore, 
the high altar- piece repreſents the transfigura- 
tion of Chrift, an excellent work of Titian. 


In the chapel on the right hand of the great 


altar, there is a picture of the annunciation 
alſo by Titian.—In the Fontico de Tedeſchi, on 
the front over the canal there are ſeveral figures 
painted by Gzorgione. "The front towards the 
land is by Titian. In the German merchants di- 
ning- room there are ſeveral beautiful hiſtories, 
by Paolo Veroneſe.—In S. Giuliano, there is a 
ſupper of Chri/t with the apoſtles, by Paolo Ve- 
roneſe, as likewiſe a dead Chriſt in the ſky upheld 
by angels; and below on the ground is S. Mark, 
S. James, and S. Girolamo, all by the ſaid Paolo. 
In the church of S. Paul, entering at the 

eat door, there is a charming piece repreſent- 
ing the ſupper of our Saviour with his diſciples, 
by Tintoret. In the place before &. Paul's, upon 
the front of the houſe of Soranzo, there are ſeve- 
ral fine figures of Grorgione's, In this fame 
Pariſh of S. Paul, you ſee the palace of Zan, 
painted moſt beautifully by Andrew Schiavone. 
In the church of S. Sylveſter, entering the 
great door, you ſce on your left hand the famous 
viſit of the wife men by Paolo Vereneſe. There 
is alſo in the ſame place a ſine picture of S. 


John baptiz ing Chrift by Tintoret In the church 


of S. John di Rialto, the great altar- piece, ex- 


preſhng the ſame ſaint giving alms to the poor, 


is done by the great Titian. In the chapel, on 


the left hand of the faid altar, there is a pic- 


ture of the ſaints Catharine, Sebaſtian, and S. 


Rocco, with a little angel, by Pordenone. The 
cupola is painted in Ye by the ſame band, 


and in the angles of the cupola the four evan- 
| geliſts 
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geliſts alſo by Pordenone, and behind the great 
altar, on the outſid2 of the church upon the 
wall, you ſee this ſaint giving alms to the poor, 
a charming picture by the ſame hand.—ln the 
ſchool of S. John the Evangeliſt, the ceiling of 
the Albergo, done by the great Titan, is vaitly 
admired. In the church of the Padri Conven- 
tuali, the picture of the conception of the bleſ- 
ſed virgin is a charming piece, by Titzan. In 
the great chapel there is the great and famous 
picture of Titian, repreſenting the virgin Mary 
aſcending into heaven, with the eternal Father 
above, and below the apoſtles in admiration.— 
In the ſchool of S. Francis, the ceiling is beau- 


tifully painted by Pordenone,—In the church 


of S. Rocco, entering the church, on the left- 
hand, there is a great ſquare with S. Martin on 
horſeback, by Pordenone. On the other ſide of 
the church, there is another great ſquare re- 
preſenting Chriſt curing a ſick perſon of the 
palſy, a fine piece by Tintoret. The great 
chapel is all painted by Tintoret, except the 
cupola and the four evangeliſts, which are by 
Pordenone. In a chapel on the left-hand 
above the altar, there is a ſquare with our Sa- 
viour carrying the croſs, by Titian. The organ 
is painted within and without by Tintoret.— 
In the ſchool of S. Rocce there is a vaſt num- 
ber of excellent pictures, chiefly by Tintoret, 
but that which is moſt admired is the famous 
crucifixion, one of the fineſt pieces that ever 
came from Tintoret. In the ſame ſchool, over 


the firſt ſtairs, there is an annunciation b 


Titian. In the church of S. Nicolao de frati, 
the high altar-piece with the bleſſed virgin in 
the ſky, and many ſaints below, vg. S. Nicholas, 
S. Catharine, S. Francis, S. Anthony of Padua, 
and S. Sebaſtian, is an admirable piece by 


Titiau. On the right hand of the ſaid altar, 


there 


„ 1 r WM #- 
there 13 a picture of &. John baptiz ing Chriſt, by 


Paolo Veroneſe. There are alſo two prophets and 


two ſibyls in chiaro.ſcuro, as likewiſe a ſquare 
with Chriſt upon the crois, by the fame Haclo, 
who has alſo painted theceiling admirably well. 


In the Quartier di Caſtello, at the nuns church paintingsin 
of S. Toſepp, on the firtt altar on the right hand, Pots 6a 
entering by the great door, there is a &. Michael Caſte lo. 


the archangel and a ſenator by Tintoret. On the 
ſame ſide at the third altar, a picture of the 
transſiguration, by Pazolo Veroneſe. The great 
altar-piece is an admirable fine picture of the 
nativity of our Saviour, by the ſame Paolo. — 
In the nuns church of St. Daniel, as you enter 
the church at the great door, the ſirſt picture is 
S. Katharine diiputing with the doctors, by Tiu- 
toret. The piece at the great altar, repreſenting 
Daniel in the lions den, is by Pietro di Cortona. 
—[n the church of S. Maria Formoſa, the great 


altar- piece repreſenting the aſſumption is by 


Tintoret. On the leſt hand beſide the great altar, 
and near the door, there is a little chapel, where 
you lee a piQure divided into five parts, an ex- 


. cellent piece by old Palma.—In the church of 


S. Lene, the picture at the great door, on the 
left hand, with Sr, James the apoſtle, is by 


Titian. In the church of S. Maria, entering 


at the great door, you ſee on the left hand a 
little picture with S. Daniel in the lions den, 
by Paris Bordone,—In the church of S. Fran- 
ceſco delle Vigne, entering the church at the great 
door, in the fourth chapel on the right hand, 


there is a picture of the reſurrection of Chri/t 


by Paolo Veroneſe. On the other fide of the 
church, in the fifth chapel there is a picture of 
the virgin with her ſon, St. Fohn, S. Fojeph, 


S. Katharine, and S. Anthony the abbot, by tbe 


ſame Paolo, and in the ſacriſty another piece by 
the ſaid hand.—In the church of St. Zebn and 
95 | Paul 
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Paul, as you enter the great door on the left 

hand, there is a large ſquare of Sr. Peter martyr, 

by Titian.—In the ſchool of S. Mark, there are 

four great ſquares, which are prodigiouſly ad- 

mired, particularly that which 1s at the head of 

the ſchool with S. Mart flying through the ſky; 

all the four repreſent the miracles ofthe above- 

ſaid faint, and are done by Tintoret.—In the 
Albergo of the ſaid ſchool, as you enter, the 

firſt ſquare on the left-hand is by Giorgione. 

The ſecond repreſenting old Barcarole, as he 

preſents the ring given by S. Mar to the ſerene 

prince, is by Paris Bordone. In the church of 

the hoſpital de Mendicanti, on the left hand as 

you enter the great door, at the ſecond altar 

there is a picture of S. Helen worſhipping the 

croſs, with other figures, by Guercin da Cento.— 
Paintinzsin In the church of S. Maria nova, entering by 
_ TX di the great door, the firſt picture on the left hand, 
mragy S* with S. Girolamo in the wilderneſs, is by Titian. 
In the church of Santi Apoſtoli, the ſquare on 

the right hand of the great altar, where it rains 

manna in the-deſert, is by Paolo Veroneſe.— In 
the Jeſuits church, entering the great door, at 
the ſecond altar on the right-hand, you ſee a 
piece of the martyrdom of S. Laurence, an ex- 
cellent picture by Titian. The great altar-piece 
repreſents the aſſumption of the virgin, and is 
reckon'd Tintoret's maſter-piece. On the right 
hand there is a ſquare of S. Mary viſited by St. 
Elizabeth, by Andrea Schiavone. On the other 
fide of the altar there is a picture of the cru- 
cifixion, by Tintoret. In a chapel on the right 
hand of the great altar, there is a moſt beauti- 
ful picture of the nativity of our Lord, by Pas- 
bo Veroneſe.—In the nuns church of S. Katha- 
rine, the great altar-piece preſents the eſpouſal 
of S. Katharine with the child Jeſus, an admi- 
rable piece by Paolo Veroneſe.—In the church 
of 


of Santa Sophia, over the great door, there is a 

little piece of the ſupper of our Saviour with 2 
the apoſtles, by Paolo Veroneſe. -In the church | 
of Madonna dell' Orto, entering the great door, = 
you ſee on your left hand the firſt altar-piece, 
conſiſting of five ſaints, a fine picture by old 
Palma. At the ſixth altar there is a picture of 
S. Laurence Juſtiniani, S. Fohn Baptiſt, and 
others, an excellent piece by Pordenone. In the 
ſame church there are ſeveral fine pieces by Tin- 
toret.— In the ſchool of Merchants, there is a 
picture of S. Chriftopher and the virgin Mary 
in the ſky, by Tintoret. In the ſame place there 3 
is an annunciation, with ſeveral pieces of ar- 

chiteCture, and on each fide a figure in chiaro- 
ſcuro, by Paolo Veroneſe.—In the church of S. | 
Marcellino, the firſt picture on the left hand, | 
as you enter the great door, repreſenting an 1 

angel and Tobias, as alſo a holy hermit and a 

dog, is by Titian. The great altar-piece is b 
Tintoret.— In the Servite church, and that of &. 

Mary Magdalen, there are ſeveral pieces by 
Tintoret.—In the church of S. Hermagora and 

Fortunato, entering the great door, on the right 

hand under a little window you ſee a ſquare with 

the child Jeſus, and on each fide S. Andrew and 

S. Katharine, by Titian. On the ſecond altar, 

the picture of St. Helen is by Tintoret; and on 

the left hand of the great altar there is a ſupper 

alſo by Tintoret. In the church of S. Fob, the 

piece of the fourth altar on the right hand is a 

molt beautiful work of Paris Bord:ne.—In the 

church of S. Feremias, all the organ, except the 

little doors, is painted in c:aro-ſcurs, together 

with the four corners; within are the four evan- 

geliſts, an excellent work by Andrea Schiavone. 

In the nuns church of St. Andrew, the altar-Paintingsin 

piece on the right hand of the great altar is one * oy 
of Paris Bordone's beſt pieces. At the other 8 


altar 
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altar on the left hand of the great altar, there 


is a S. Ferome in the hermitage, by Paolo Vero- 


neſe.—In the church of S. Giacomo dall” Ovio, 
the picture of the chapel of S. Laurence is by 


Paolo. And below the faid picture there is an 


oblong piece with the martyrdom of the afore- 


ſaid faint, a charming work of the ſaid Paals. 
Near to a ſide-door of the ſaid church, on the 
left hand of the great altar, you ſee upon the 
ceiling an oval with faith, hope, and charity; 
and the four rounds with four doctors are finely 
done after the uſual manner of Paolo /eroneſe. 
In the church of S. Caſſiano, entering the great 


door, on the right-hand of the firſt altar, you 
find an admirable picture of the ſaints Ferome, 


Mark, Peter, and Paul, by old Palma. Fhe great 
chapel contains ſeveral pictures, all by Tintoret. 


Paintingzin In the Quartier di dorſo duro, at the church 


the Quar-: ier 


di dor ſo duro. 


of S. Pantaleone, on the left hand of the organ, 
there is a large ſquare of S. Bernard curing 


many ſick of the plague; a fine piece by Paolo 


Veroneſe; and by the ſame hand there is another 
picture of S. Bernard, and the great altar-piece, 
repreſenting S. Pantaleone curing a ſick man.— 
In the church of the Carmelite friars, on the top 
ot the organ, there are two oblong pieces, one 


of which repreſents the annunciation, the other 


the nativity of Chriſt, by Andrea Schiavone; by 
whoſe hand there is alſo a picture of the com- 


ing of the Magi, and a circumcifion of our 
Lord. There is alſo another picture of the cir- 


cumcifion by Tintorct.—In the nuns church of 
S. Mary Maggiore, the great altar-piece is a 
fine picture of the aſſumption by Paslo Vero— 


ne ſe. On the ſides of this altar there are three 


great ſquares by Tintoret. In a chapel on 


. the left hand of the great altar, there is a pic- 


ture of S. Jahn the Baptift by Titian, Enter- 
ing this church at the great door, and paſling 
| the 


* 


FT 


the firſt altar on the right hand, there is a ſquare 


repreſenting Noah's ark, containing the ſeveral 
kinds of living creatures, and reckoned one of 
the fineſt pictures in the world, by Giacomo B 


ſano. There are likewiſe four ſquares placed on 


four pillars of the church, expreſſing the four 


| ſeaſons of the year, by the ſame Baſjano. There 


are alſo three other ſquares by Paolo Veroneje ; 
the firſt repreſenting the adultreſs before Chr i, 
the other the centurion proſtrate before the Ke- 
deemer, and the third Chriſt in the garden up- 
held by an angel. In the churchof &. Nicholas, 
upon the cieling over the great altar, there is a 


round of S. Nicholas carried into heaven by the 
. angels, by Paolo Veroneſe. 


In the church of 
S. Sebaſtian, joining to the little door, there is a 
picture of S. Nicholas, a biſhop, and an angel, 

by Titian. At the fartheſt altar on the ſame fide, 
you ſee a picture of Chri/? upon the croſs by Paz!» 
Veroncſe; and on the other fide of the church 
there is a picture of S. Fon baptizing Chri/t, 

by the ſame hand. 'T hen follows another picture 
of Chri/? appearing to the two diſciples going to 
Emmaus, by S The walls of the church 
are all painted in freſco by Palo Veroneſe , all 
the great chapel is by the fame hand; the 
cupola and the pallery are painted in ff Teſco.” 

The great altar-ptece, and the great ſquare on 
the right hand of the great altar repreſenting S. 

Mark, and S. Marcellinus going with S. Sebaſtian 
(who is in armour) to his martyrdom ; as like- 
wiſe the great ſquare on the left- band, expreſ- 
ling 8, Sebaſtian tied to a machine of ward. and 
going to be martyred, are all by Paolo Ver oneſe, and 
reckoned the fineſt piecesthat ever came from that 
maſterly hand. The doors of the organ, and like- 
wiſe the whole cicling, are all painted by the ſame 
great maſter, as a: fo th e little (quare of the na- 
tiv ity of Chrif on the top of the organ, and the 
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ſmall ſquare of S. Jerome in the hermitage over 


the door of a little chapel, going into the ſacriſty, 
together with the middle partition of the coro- 
nation of the bleſſed virgin in the ſacriſty, and 
the four other partitions of the four evangeliſts, 
In the quire there are ſeveral pictures by Paolo 
Feroneſe, and in the refectory the great feaſt of 
Chriſt in the houſe of the Phariſees, by the ſame 
maſter.—In the nuns church of All Saints, the 
great altar-piece, the doors of the organ, and the 
ceiling, are all painted by Paolo Veroneſe.— In 


the church of the Dominicans, formerly the Je- 


ſuats, there is a picture on the third altar on the 
right-hand, by Tintoret; and upon the doors of 
the organ a picture of pope Urban V. giving the 


habits to the Jeſuats, by Titian. — In the 
Church of the hoſpital of the incurables, there 


is a picture of S. Urſula by Tintoret; and over | 
a ſide- door of the church there is alittle ſquare | 
of our Saviour carrying the-roſs, by Giorgione.— 
In the nuns church of the Humiltd, entering 
the great door, at the ſecond altar on the right 
hand, you fee a beautiful picture of S. Peter and 
S. Paul, by Giacomo Baſſano. Upon the arch of 
the chapel, there is a ſquare of Chriſt taken 


from the crols, a fine piece by Tintoret, At the 


high altar there is a nativity of our Lord by 


Giacomo Baſſano. A little lower upon the fron- | 
tiſpiece there is a Father eternal, and a little 
lower two angels, both by Paolo Veroneſe, with 
ſeveral other pieces, and particularly the whole 
ceiling, painted by the fame hand, In the 
church della Salute, there is a picture of the | 
coming of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles, 
and another of S. Mark litting, and ſeveral } 
ſaints below, both by the great Titian. 


Upon the roof over the quire, there are eight 
heads in a round form by Titian; and in the 

ſacriſty three ſquares upon the ceiling, all by the 
. | g ſame 


1 7 4 L 2 


ſame hand. Below there is a great ſquare of the 
marriage of Cana in Galilee, by Tintoret. —— 


In the church of the holy Trinity, there are 


thirteen ſquares, and in the ſacriſtyalittle ſquare 
of the holy Trinity, all by Tintoret. 
ſchool of Charity, there is a large ſquare of the 


In the 


bleſſed virgin aſcending the ſtairs of the temple, 
which is commonly called the preſentation, with 


ſeveral other figures, an admirable piece by Titian. 
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In the iſland of Murano, at the church of Paintings 
S. Peter Martyr, as you enter on the left hand, in the, ad- 


you ſee a ſquare repreſenting a victory againſt 
the Turks, by Paolo Veroneſe. In the nuns 
church of the Madonna degli Angeli, below the 


| organ, there is an oval with four angels ſinging, 


a fine piece by Pazlo Veroneſe; and by the ſame 


hand, a ſquare of S. Ferome. The altar-piece 


repreſents the annunciation, and is a ſuperb 
work by Pordenone.——In the nuns church of 
S. James there are three pictures, that of the 
great altar, the ſecond on the right hand of the 
great altar, and the third on the left hand, all 


by Paolo Veroneſe. The organ is rarely painted 


by the ſame hand. ——In the church of S. John, 
the great altar- piece repreſents S. John bapti- 
zing Chriſt, by Tintoret. In the palace of Tre- 
diiſano, there are ſome of the beautifulleſt works 
that were ever done by Paolo Veroneſe. In the 
nuns. church of S. Katharine, in the ifle of 
Mazorbs, the great altar-piece is by Paolo Ve- 
roneſe. In the nuns church of S. Antony, in the 
iſland of Torcello, the great altar-piece, with the 
two prophets on the angles of the ſaid altar, is by 
Paolo Veroneſe. On the left ſide of the great altar, 


and on the ſides of the organ, there are ten 
ſquares repreſenting the life of S. Chriſlina, and 


both the inſide and outſide of the ſaid organ is 
adorned with precious hiſtories; all of them moſt 
admirable fine pieces by Pas J eroneſe. In the 
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church of the iſland of S. George Maggiore, en- 
tering at the great door, the firſt picture on the 
right hand repreſents the nativity of Chri, by 
Giacomo Baſſano. Then follows a picture of the 
martyrs, with ſeveral other pieces, by Tintoret. 
In the refectory you ſee the large beautiful ſquare 
repreſenting the marriage of Cana in Galilee, 
one of the beſt pieces in /taly, and done by the 
noble hand of Paolo Veroneſe. ——— In the 
iſland of G:udeca, and the church of the Reden- 
tore, there are two pictures of Tintoret, one of 
the aſcenſion, and the other of the ſcourging of 
Chri/? at the pillar. Entering the monaſtery, 
you ſee a ſquare over the oratory, repreſenting 
Chri/t ſitting and the apoſtles kneeling, with 
other ſaints, by Tintoret.—In the refectory of 
S. James, belonging to the Servites, the roof is 


beautifully painted and divided in three parti- 


tions by Paolo Veroneſe.— In the nuns church of 
St. Coſmas and Damian, as you enter, you fee 


on the left hand the bleſſed virgin in the ſky, 


with S. Cecilia, S. Theodore, and S. Marina, by 
Tintoret. In a chapel on the right hand of the 
great altar, there is another picture of Crit on 

the croſs, by the ſame hand. | 
Next to the paintings of Venice, the public 
and private libraries with the ſeveral] collections 
of curioſities and antiquities are moſt worthy of 
notice, The public library of S. Mark is in the 
Procuratie, over-againſt the palace, and on the 
other ſide of the Breglio. It was begun by the 
famous Petrarch, who left his books » * Se 
nate, and aiterwards enlarged by cardinal Be/- 
ſarione, Aleandro, and Grimani. It contains ſe- 
veral Greet man ſcripts, which were left it by 
cardinal Beſſarion, who was a Grecian born. 
Theſe manuſcripts are now in god order, and 
recourſ- may he hid to them, there being acata- 
logue of them publithed in two volumes in folrs, 
with 
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with many curious obſervations : And on com 


paring it with a catalogue annexed to the cardi- 
nal's will, it appeared that very few books were 
wanting. Among the manuſcripts of this library 
there is one De conſideratione Dri, which they 
attribute to 8. Auguſtine. This library is now very 


well ſtocked, the Senate having aſſigned a yearly. - 
ſum for the increaſe of it. At the entrance to- 
the library there are ſeveral antient ſtatues, re- 
lievo's, and inſcriptions, moſt of which were: 


given by. cardinal Fon Grimani, patriarch of. 


Aquileia, and Frederic Contarini, procurator of 
S. Mark, and have been engraved in two. 


volumes in folio, by Zanerti.— [he library of 
the Benedictines, at S. George Maggiore, is very 
conſiderable and of eaſy acceſs, as is alſo that 
of the Dominicans of S. Jom and Paul. — There 
are allo very good libraries belonging to the 
T heatins of 8. Nichslas Tolentini, the canons of 


S. Saviour, the barefooted Carmelites, as well as. 


thoſe at S. Stephen, La Salute, S. Antony di Caſ- 
tello, and ſeveral other convents.— The Piſani 
library is open for the public three times a week, 
Within the great room there is a ſecond, where 


there is a large collection of prohibited books, 


a licence from Alexander VIII. being given 


for reading them in this place, and the heads: 


of Luther and Calvin in relief are in that apart- 
ment. In this palace the famous collection. 
of medaglions is kept, which belonged to the. 


Coreri family. They were publiſhed without 
any explanation; but *tis ſaid that Alberto 


ZAazzoleni, a learned Benedictin of Bergamo, 


has wrote ſome obſervations upon them. 


The library of Signor Saranzo, a noble Vene- 
tian, is a very curious collection; among tem 
are the manuſcripts of M. Triviſani biſhop of 


Verona. In the palace of Grimani Spago, chere 


are many noble antiquities ; thoſe in S. Mark's 


KJ library 7 
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The GRAND TOUR. 
library were brought from a room in this palace, 
where there are ſomeſti]l remaining, particularly 
altars, buſts, and very fine marble vaſes. Among 
the ſtatues in this palace there is one of Agrippa, 
which is ſaid to be the only one of him. In the 
ſame palace there is a beautiful model of an an- 
tient temple in white marble. — The collection 
of medals of the Tiepoli family are well known 
to the learned world, by the catalogue pub- 
liſhed of them. —The collection of ſtatues and 
buſts of M. Triviſani, biſhop of Verona, fell to 

his nephew Signor Suares, and was offered to 

be ſold for 6000 ſequins ; many of them are very 
curious, and the biſhop had fifty of them en- 
graved, very few copies of which aregotabroad. 
In the palaces of Nani, Roſini, and Fuſtiniani, 
and others, there are many rich and curious 
cabinets.— The rarities belonging to the family 
of Capello are worth ſeeing, eſpecially the large 
collection of Roman filver medals, which are 
well preſerved. — The library and drawings 
belonging to the late Mr. Smith, the Engliſh 
conſul, (if not diſpoſed of ſince his death) and 
the cameo's and medals of Signor Zanetti, are 
alſo worthy of notice. c 
Govern= Venice was originally a democratical ſtate un- 
ment of F*- der conſuls and tribunes, whom Caſiodorus calls 
Nice. 2 5 . . 
 mayitimorum tribunos, The Tribunes were ſuc- 
ceeded by the Doges, of whom thirty-four or 
thirty-ſix were abſolute Sovereigns. In the year 
i1771itreverted toitsdemocratical ſtate, in which 
it continued till 1298. From that period it has 
been an ariſtocratical government, the ſupreme 
power being lodged in the hands of acertain num- 
ber of families, written in the golden book, which 
is the regiſter of the Venetian nobility. Theſe are 
about fifteen hundred in number, and tranſmit 
The great their honours by deſcent to their poſterity. The 
council. great council conſiſts uſually of 600 
. ho 


r A E 
who muſt prove their deſcent, and that they are 
above twenty-five years of age, by two credible 
witneſſes, in order to be qualified to fit in the 
great council or aſſembly of the ſtates. They 
{it upon benches according to their degree, and 
are ſummoned on occaſion by thoſe called the 
counſellors of the Signoria, by the ringing of 
bells in ſeveral parts of the city. When any 
vacant poſts are to be filled, they name only 
nine at one {eihon, and the council chuſe thirty- 
ſix of their own number by lot to fill up the 
Vacancies. . 

The Doge is the prince and mouth of the re- The doge: - 
public, and repreſents the dignity of a king in 
huis habit and ſtate, but has ſcarce the ſhadow of 
| his power. He is always clothed in purple and 
ſilk, and when he appears in public, he wears 
either a white robe, or a cloak of cloth of gold. 
His head is covered with a purple cap, almoſt in 
form of a mitre, which is encompaſſed with a 
border of gold plate, and riſes behind almoit in 
the ſhape of a horn, His robe is faced on the 
ſhoulders with ermins, which come down very. - 
near to his middle. He is girt with a belt ſet 
with jewels, and wears painted ſandals. When 
he marches in ſtate, they carry a large umbrella 
of cloth of gold before him, a wax candle, a 
folding chair, a gilt ſword, eight filver trumpets, 
and eight ſtandards, on which are the arms of 
Venice. The public miniſters have their hats on 
before him; but he never pulls off his cap, ex- 
cept at the elevation of the hoſt, or when he re- 
ceives a viſit from a prince of royal extraction, 
or from a cardinal. All ſubjects appear bare- 
headed and ſtanding before him, and he tiſes 
up to none. His name is put on the coin, but on 
the reverſe he is on his knees at the feet of the 
Primiceris who fits and repreſents S. Mark. 
The public letters of the ſtate are written in his 
E 4 name, 
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name, and ſealed with aleaden ſeal ; the laws and 
decrees ate }ikewiſe publiſhed in his name. The 
letters of ſoreign princes are directed to him; but 
he muſt not open them without firſt communi- 
cating them to the council. He receives the ad- 
drefies of ambaſſadors, but he is obliged to an- 
{wer them exactly as the council have agreed 
upon ; otherwiſe he is corrected for it on the 


ſpot. He cannot pardon a criminal, or go out 


of the city without leave of the ſtate, and when- 
ever he goes to the continent, his authority ceaſes, 
andhe is conſidered only as a Venetian nobleman. 
He has the title of ſerenity, which they think 
more honourable than that of highneſs. From 
the hrit moment of his election, all his relations 
who were in public offices are diſplaced; and when 
he dies the ſtate does not go into mourning. He 
is as much ſubject to the law as any private per- 
fon, and the inquiſition of ſtate is chieffy levelled 
againſt him; ſo that he enjoys no more real 
power than the other noblemen, except a double 
voice in the grand council, the diſpoſal of ſome 
ſmall offices that belong to the palace, and the 
naming the primicerio and canons of S. Mark. 
With regard to acts of ſtate, he 1s properly no 
more than the herald, for the ſenate enacts, and 
the Doge promulgates. It was formerly cuſ- 
tomary to chuſe him by the acclamation of the 
people, but this method was aboliſhed in 1156, 
ſince which time he is choſen by the ſenate, in 
the ſame manner as all thoſe who have poſts and 
employments under the republic. 

The legiſlative power is lodged in the great 
council; but there are feveral other councils or 
courts, to whom the adminiſtiation of thegovern- 
ment is committed. Theſe are, 1. The college 
compoſed of the Doge, his fix counſellors, three 
of the chief of the guν,ỹntia criminale, {ix grand 
ſages, five ſages from Terra Firma, and five 


ſages 
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ſages of the orders, being twenty-ſix in all. This 
college repreſents the body of the ſtate, and has 


81 
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or Pregadi, who have the executive authority in 
the republic, determine matters of peace and 
war, leagues and alliances, chuſe their generals, 


proveditors, ambaſladors, and all the conſider- 


able officers in the army. They are 120 in 
number, and are annually choſen by ballotting 
in the great council, who change or continue 
them as they think proper. 3. The council of 
ten, who are choſen annually by the great coun- 
cil, and are a kind of ſtate inquiſition, having 
the cognizance of all crimes of ſtate. This 
tribunal chuſes three of their own number every 


month, who. are called the three inguiſitors of.” 


ſtate, and have ſuch an abſolute power, that: 


they may put any nobleman, and even the 


Doge himſelf, to death, if they apprehend him 
to be dangerous to the government, and that 
without bringing him to an open trial, or giving 
him an opportunity of making his defence; 
which ſcems to be very tyrannical, and contrary- 
to all rules of juſtice. They have informers in. 
all parts of the town, who are hired to keep a: 
ſtrict watch over the actions of the nobility 


* 


The coun- 
Cil of ten. 


and citizens. 4. The procurators of S.'AZart, The procu- 
tors of Sta 


who bave a right to adminiſter what is left to 


the church of S. Mark, of diſpoſing of legacies 
left for pious uſes, of being, tutors to orphans, 
and the protectors of widows. They have the 
privilege of being preſent at all councils, of taking 


the precedency over the reſt of the nobility, and 
exempted from all public ofices except that of 


being ambaſſadors extraordinary. This dignity, 


is attained by, important offices done to the- 
ſtate, and is reckoned the higheſt pitch of ho- 
- nour a noble Yenetian can pretend to, next to 


— 
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who together with the ſecretaries of the re- 


public repreſents the body of the citizens, as 
the Doge and the college repreſents that of the 
nobility. This chancellor takes place of all 
other magiſtrates, enters into all councils, 
keeps the ſeal of the republic, and is entruſted 


with their ſecrets. 6. The counſellors of the 


Doge, who wear a ducal veſt, and, while they 
are in office, conſult on what 1s to be propoſed 
to the ſenate or great council. "Theſe gentle- 
men have in ſome meaſure more credit than the 
Doge himſelf; and when the Doge is ill, the 
eldeſt counſellor ſupplies his place on public 


| at Cong: 7. The fix grand ſages, who are 


choſen out of the wiſeſt men of the republic, 
and have the care of directing ſuch matters as 
are to be propoſed to the ſenate, and a power 
to · aſſemble them when the matter requires diſ- 


patch. Only three of theſe are changed at a 


The five 


fxges, 


time, which is alſo the caſe of the counſellors 
of the Doge, becauſe 'tis not proper that affairs 
of conſequence ſhould be committed to thoſe 


that have no experience. 8. The five ſages of 


Terra-firma are the ſame as the former, and in 
conjunction with them compoſe the college. 
'This office 1s conferred on ſuch gentlemen of 


the continent as have acquired experience in 


public poſts. 9. The ſages of the orders, who 
are young men that are admitted to the college 
to gain experience, but have no vote. 10. The 


two Avogadors, who are like attorney-generals, 
draw up indictments, plead againſt criminals, 
and may for three days ſuſpend the judgment 


of all tribunals. 11. The Quarantia Criminale, 
is a court, to which the Auegadors frequently 
refer civil and criminal cauſes to be conſidered 
anew, and ſometimes they repeal ſentences.— 
Beſides theſe the Venetians have magiſtrates to 
curb luxury, two cenſors to prevent intriguing 

1 for 
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for poſts and preferments, ſix lords of the night 

to prevent diſorders during that time, and a 

; common proveditor who takes care of the 

bridges and keeps the city neat. But what 1s 

more particular in the government of Venice is, 

that every nobleman who becomes an Eccleſiaſtic, 

is for ever excluded from entering into any of 

the councils, and from all offices of ſtate. By 

this means the court of Rome can have no in- 

telligence of the ſecrets of the ſenate. 

i Their government upon the continent is 

j uſually managed, 1. by proveditors, who are 

f governors ſent into the provinces, with an ab- 

ſolute command in affairs relating to peace or 

| war: and 2. by two noblemen, who are ſent to 

1 the moſt conſiderable towns, the firſt of whom 

is called the Podeſtd, and has cognizance of all 

| civil and criminal cauſes; the ſecond who. is 

H known by the name of captain of arms, com- 

1 mands the ſoldiers in his diſtrict, takes care of 

the public revenue, and punithes crimes com- 

mitted in the night. But in leſſer towns both 

oilices are exerciſed by a Pode/ta, who is changed 

every ten months, except in Dalmatia and Al. 

bania, where they continue two years. 

The Venetian nobility are divided into four The Yereri- /- 
clafles, according to their different degrees of“ nbi. 
antiquity. The firſt of them conſiſts of ſuch as are | 
lineally deſcended from thoſe nobles who were 
the firit founders of the republic, that is, from 
the 12 tribunes, who chole the firſt Doge in 
| 709. Theſe twelve families are called Electoral, 
19 and their names are Contarini, Moreſini, Badou- 
: ari, Tiepoli, Michieli, Sanudi, Gradenigh:, Mem- 
ni, Falieri, Dandoli, Polani, and Barogzi. Next 
to theſe there are ſour others almoſt as antient, 

theſe are Giuſtiniani, Cornari, Bragadini, and 
ö Bembi. The former are called the 12 apoſtles, 
9 and the latter the 4 evangeliſts. There are 
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eight houſes more, which rank with the firſt 
claſs, viz. Quirini, Delſini, &c. The ſecond 


order is of thoſe families which began to be 


writ in the golden book, when the Doge Gra- 
denigo eſtabliſhed an Ariſtocracy in 1289. In 
this claſs are the Mocenigbi, Capelli, Foſcarini, 
&c The third confiſts of thoſe who have raiſed 
themſelves to it either by ſome martial exploit, 
or by other eminent ſervices done to the ſtate, 
and are {tiled Nobles by merit. The fourth is 
that which is called Nobili per ſoldi, or nobles 
by purchaſe: theſe are very ſeldom employed 
in the great offices of the ſtate. Now the firſt 
claſs being become very poor, would long ſince 
have dwindled into contempt, were it not for 
their having a vote with the richeſt in the ſe- 
nate, which they generally diſpoſe of to advan- 
tage. And a candidate for the ducal dignity 
would have very little probability of ſucceſs, if 


he had diſobliged any of them; on whichoccafion 


they have a ſaying, Fo ftaro ſenza fariol, e lei 


ftara ſenza corno : You once refuſed me your 


cloak, and now you ſhall go without corn, which 


is the name they give to the Ducal cap. 


The nobility never appear in public but in 
Paduan black cloth. They wear alſo a black 
girdle about four fingers broad, and garniſhed _ 
with plates and buckles of filver. Under their 
23 which fly open in ſummer, they have 

andſome black ſilk ſuits. They line their 
gowns with furs in the winter, and gird them 
cloſe about them. Their baretta or bonnet is 
only a kind of cap of black worſted, with a 
little fringe of the ſame, but they wear long 
perukes, and commonly carry their caps in their 
hands, except it rains, and then they put their 
cap upon their head, and the ſtole over all. 
They aſſume the title of excellency, and look 
upon themſelves as of equal dignity with pn” 

| 0 


VV 
of royal blood. Phyſicians, lawyers, notaries, 
and thoſe they call Cittadini or citizens (who 
are gentlemen that make up a ſecond ſtate be- 
twixt the nobility and the people) are dreſſed 
in the ſame manner as the nobility, leſt the 
diſtinction ſhould expoſe them to danger, in 
_ caſe of any inſurrection among the populace, 
by whom they are mortally hated. The 
dare not make themſelves popular, leſt they 


ſhould be ſuſpected of forming deſigns againſt 


the government; which is alſo the reaſon that 
they ſeldom viſit one another, and are almoſt in- 
acceſiible to foreigners. The nobility is not in- 
tailed upon the eldeſt ſons, as with us; nor are 


they permitted to trade, or to marry into fo- 


reign families. They have a great contempt 
for the antient nobility on the continent, ſhew- 
ing no reſpect to the ſpecious titles of marquiſ- 
ſes, courts, &c. from a notion that the dignity 
of a noble Venetian ſwallows up all the titles 
that are aſſumed by others. 


The annual revenues ofthe republic are com-Revenues 
puted at near two millions ſterling, which they ad forces» 


can double if they think proper: and their land 
forces amount to about 24,000 men. They are 
ſaid to be able to fit out a fleet of thirty men 
of war, 100 gallies, and ten galeaſſes. When 
they are at war they chuſe one of the nobility 


for generaliſhmo at fea, who is accountable to . 
the ſenate- But they commonly name ſome fo- 


reign general by land, who is attended by two 
ſenators, to inſpect his conduct, and without 
whoſe conſent he can do nothing. Theſe offices 
continue no longer than the war. But the 

have always a proveditor-general of the ſea, 
who commands the fleet where there 1s no ge- 
neralifimo, and is changed every two years. 
They have likewiſe a conſtant general of the 
gulf and the galeaſſes, wha is removed every 


three. 
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three years. Their troops conſiſt generally of 


foreigners, ſuch as Swiſs, Germans, and Sclavo— 
nians, in whom they put a greater confidence 
than in their own ſubjects. 

The religion of the republic of Venice is Ro- 


man Catholic, as is all the reſt of Italy. Their 


clergy are governed by two patriarchs, the on2 
of Aquileia and the other of Venice, the laſt of 
whom is always a noble Venetian, and named 
by the republic. In his ordinances the words 
S. Sears Apoſlolice gratia, are always omitted. 


Tho' his dignity be very great, yet his authority 


is vaſtly bounded, for the civil magiſtrate takes 
cognizance of every thing relating to the prieſts 
and monks. The rectors of the pariſhes are 
choſen by the people, the patriarch having only 
the power of nominating to two or three be— 
nefices. They have a kind of an inquiſition 
here, but it cannot put its decrees in execution 
without the conſent of the ſtate. The Vene- 


tians are neither governed by prieſts, nor monks; 


men of ſuch profeſſions being allowed indeed 
the diverſion of maſquerading, or whateverother 


liberties they pleaſe, but not to meddle with 


the government. It 1s {aid that no Jeſuits are 
allowed to hve here, except thoſe that are na- 
tives of the ſtate, and whole ſuperior rault be 
born in that metropolis. Their church is ſmall, 
but curiouſly built, and adorned in the ihe 
with excellent paintings, as well as with ſtately 
tombs of ſome of the greateſt families in Venice. 
The republic tolerates Greeks and . 


who have their reſpective churches; but allows 


no public worihip to proteſtants. The Fews 
have alſo liberty of conſcience, and are com- 
puted to be about 2000 in number. They a 

obliged to wear red hats, and may take the de- 
grees of doctors in medicine at Padua, and 
practiſe phyſic any where in the city and ſtate 
of Venice. | The 


| "ES © «- by 9 
| The Venetian men are lightly, handſome, 7eretian 3 
and well ſhaped, and their dreſs is grave anden. it; 
becoming. The women are well ſhaped and Women, 
beautiful, witty, and of an agreeable converſa- 
tion, endeavouring to improve their complex- 
ions with waſhes and paints. But they ſpoil 
themſelves in a maner by ſtriving to come up 
in height to the men: and their croponi, or high- 
heeled ſhoes, give them ſuch a hobbling gait, i881 
as if they walked upon ſtilts. The women of TH 
quality appear very ſeldom but at church, *4 
where they are ſo veiled, that very little of 
their faces are ſeen. In the gondola's or boats 
they are ſhut up cloſe, and are generally attend- 
ed by two old women. "Thoſe of an inferior rank 
are alſo covered with a veil or ſcarf, when they 
go abroad, and open only juſt as much as is ne- 
ceſſary to ſee their way; they don't go often 
abroad, for the men do every thing that is want- 
ing without doors. Virgins are ſent to nunneries 
in their infancy, from whence they do not ſtir 
till they marry, or take the veil. They ſeldom 
have any great perſonal knowledge before hand Þ- 
of the man they are to marry, their friends con- 14 
cerning themſelves about nothing but the wealth 
and quality of the huſband. The uſe of concu- Courte- 
bines is ſo generally received, that the wife ge-2zans. 
nerally lives in good correſpondence with them. 
The ladies are ſo indulgent to their ſons, that, as 
ſoon as they obſerve in any of them an inclination 
ſor the fair ſex, they bargain with ſome of their 
poor neighbours for one of their daughters to be 
his bedfellow; by which means they prevent his 
marrying to a diſadvantage, or contracting diſ- 
tempers with common harlots. 'They give 150 
crowns in hand for a handſome young maid, as 
much a-year for their entertainment, and for 
2000 they may have the choice of the market. 
Thoſe that cannot afford to keep a * 
| f | their 
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their particular uſe, joinwith twoorthree friends, 
and have one in common amongſt them. When 
the nobility have done with their concubines, 
they become courtezans. Oftheſe there are whole 
ſtreets full, who receive all comers; and as the 
habits of other people are black and diſmal, 

theſe dreſs in the gayeſt colours, with her 


breaſts open, and their faces all bedaubed with - 


paint, ſtanding by dozens at the doors and 
windows to invite their Cultomers. 

Diverſions. The entertainments and diverſions of Venice 
are of various ſorts. Though they live in a very 
moilt air, drinking is not at all in faſhion with 
them, nor have they any ſuch amuſements, as 
bowling, hunting, walking, riding or other ex- 

Carnivals. ercifes to employ them without doors. The car- 
nival 1s the ſeaſon devoted intirely to pleaſure, 
and begins the ſecond holiday after Chriſtmas. 
The great diverſion of the plice during the 
_ carnival, and indeed at all other times of rejoic- 

Maſquerad-1Ngs, is maſquerading, Then they make a fort 

18g · of univerſal change in their habits, cuſtoms, and 

laws, forget all marks of ee care and. 
buſineſs, and reſign themſelves up to joy and 
liberty, frequently attended with folly and great 
diſorders. True it is, that they find theinſelves 
under a neceſſity of finding out diverſions 


agreeable to the nature of the place, to make 


amends for the loſs of ſeveral pleaſures 
which may be met with on the continent, 
The crowd of matqueraders is often ſo great in, 
the piazza of St. Mark, that there is no pail: No 

a man may take upon himſelf what. * 


he pleaſes, ſo he be qualified to at the part he 


aſſumes. The harlequins frequently meet, and 
are very witty upon one another; the doctors 
diſpute, and thus every one endeavours to ſup- 
port the character he has. taken upon him. 


1 hoſe who only deſire to be ſpectators, take tna. 
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habit of noblemen. Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion 
to a vaſt number of adventures; and there 
ſeems to be ſomething more intriguing in the 
amours of Venice, than in thoſe of othercountries. 
During this time of folly and irregularity, the 


better ſort of company attend opera's, comedies, Operas. 


and gaming-houtes. The poetry of their opera's, 
{and tlie ſame may be ſaid of all Italian opera's,) 
is generally as bad, as their muſic is exquiſitely 
good. The ſubject is ſome celebrated action of 
the antient Greets or Romans, which often looks 
ridiculous, when you hear one of the rough old 
Romans ſqueaking through the mouth of an 
eunuch. 'Theirpocts have aparticular advantage 
in the ſmoothneſs of the Italian tongue, and 
much more ſo in the difference of their poetical 
and proſe language; for they have not only 
ſome phraſes and ſentences peculiar to poets as 
in other countries, but a multitude of words 
never uſed in common diſcourſe. They have 


likewiſe ſuch a different turn and poliſhing for 


poetical uſe, that they drop ſeveral of their let- 
ters, and appear in another form when they 
come to be ranged in verſe. Hence the Italian 
opera ſeldom finks into a poorneſs of language, 
but, amidſt all the meanneſs and familiarity of 
the thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſono- 
rous in the expreſhon. Were it not for this 
natural advantage of the tongue, their poetry 
would appear wretchedly low and vulgar, not- 
withſtanding the many {trained allegories that 
are fo much in uſe among the writers of this 
nation. | 


Their comedies are very indifferent, and much Comedies 


lewder than thoſeof other countries. Their poets 
have no notion of genteel comedy, but fall into 
the moſt filthy double meanings imaginable, 


when they are deſirous of making the audience 
merry. Four ſtanding characters enter into every 


piece 
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piece that comes upon the ſtage ; the doctor, 


harlequin, pantaloon, and coviello. The doc- 


tor's character comprehends the whole extent 


of a pedant, who with a deep voice and magit- 
terial air, breaks in upon converfation, and 
bears down all before him. Every thing he ſays 
is backed with quotations out of Galen, Hippo— 
crates, Plato, Virgil, or any other author that 
rites uppermoſt, and all his companion's anſwers 
are looked upon as impertinencies and inter— 
ruptions. Harlequin's part is made up of blun- 
ders; thus he miſtakes one name for another, 
forgets his errand, {tumbles over queens, runs 
his head againſt every poſt in his way, all which 
is attended with ſomething ſo comical in his 


voice and geſture, that, though a man is ſenſi- 


ble of the folly of the part, yet he can hardly 
forbear being pleaſed with it. Pantaloon 1s 
generally an old cully; and coviello a ſharper :; 
all four of them appear in maſks, a cuſtom moſt 
probably derived from the antient Romans, 


heir gaming-houſes, called &-dotii, are 


apartments in noblemen's houſes, where none 
but noblemen keep the bank, and fools loſe their 
money. Fhey diſmiſs the gameſters when they 
pleaſe, and always come off winners. There are 
uſually ten or, twelve chambers on a floor, with 


protection of a maſk enjoy all the diverſions of 
the carnival, but are uſually attended by the 
huſband, or his ſpies. Beſides theſe gaming- 


rooms, there are others for converfation, where 


wine, limonade, and ſweetmeats are fold. Here 
the gentlemen are at liberty to rally and addreſs 
the ladies, but muſt take care to keep within 
the bounds of decency, leſt they mcet with 
e bravoes 
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bravoes or aſſaſſins; tho' theſe practices are not 
ſo common as formerly, the ſtate having in a 
manner extirpated this race of villains. The 
common people divert themſelves chieffy with 
ropedancers, juglers, fortune-tellers, &c. who 
have their ſeveral ſtages in the piazza of 8. 
Marg; there are alſo bull-baitings, gooſe- 

catchings, races of gondolas, fiſt-fightings, with 
ſeveral other diverſions tootediousto enumerate. 

But one of the moſt pompous entertainments Marriage of 
of Venice, is the ceremony of marrying the ſea the ſea, 
on aſcenſion- day. This ceremony is performed 
in the Bucentaur, which is a ſingular kind of 
galeaſſe already by us mentioned, very much 
adorned with ſculptures and painting. The 
Doge, accompanied with the ſenate, and a great 
number of the nobility and foreign ambaſſadors, 
goes on board this veſſel on aſcenſion- day to 
marry the ſea. This cuſtom began when pope 
Alexander III. gave them the compliment of 
lords of the Adriatic, after their fleet had de- 
feated that of the emperor Frederic I. When 
they come to the end of their voyage, the Doge 
receives from the maſter of the ceremonies a 
gold ring weighing two piſtoles and a half, 
which he throws into the ſea, after pronounc- 
ing theſe words, Deſponſamus te mare noſtrum 
in ſignum veri perpeturque dominii. Mie marry © 
thee our ſea as a token of our true and perpetual 
dominion over thee. 

Venice was formerly the moſt trading city 8 

Europe, when they brought the merchandize 

of Aſia from Alexandria, and diſtributed it to 

all the countries in Europe. Though their com- 

merce is much declined ſince that time, ſtill the 

manufactures and produce of their country ena- 

ble them to carry on a conſiderable trade with 

foreign merchants. They make wrought ſilks 

of various kinds, brocades, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, 
ä and 
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and damaſks as well as velvets. They export la 
wine, oil, fruit, Venetian ſteel, copper, glaſs, HE. 
eflences, turpentine, &c. and the yoods they ſe 
purchaſe in Tur) are taken off by the Germans, g 
The other commodities of this city are cryſtal, = 
anniſeed, brimſtone, currants, paper, gloves, a 
inut-boxes, green earth of Verona, rice, cream ſt 
of tartar, orpiment, and many other drugs that 1 
are brought from the Levant. The Venice trenel 0 
is famous over all Europe, and coſts ſeven lire 1 
a pound, unleſs you buy a-large quantity. 'The t 
vipers, which are its principal ingredient, are * 


brought from the neighbourhood of MHonlſelice, 
and the foot of the hills towards Padua. The 
lacker of Venice is uſually much eſteemed, and 
may be purchaſed at all prices. Ihe Venetian 
point is what moſt travellers furniſh themſelves 
with: This is the occupation of the courtezans, 
when they have nothing better to do; it is not 
indeed fo profitable a trade as the other, but, to 
make amends, it 1s leſs hazardous. 
9 The Louvre, the White-Lion, and the French- 
travetters, Arms, were reckoned the beſt inns in Venice 
ome years ago, and perhaps are ſo ſtill. But 
as to thoſe who intend to fpend ſome months. 
in this city, the moſt adviſeable way (and the 
ſame may be ſaid of molt other places) is to 
hire a furniſhed houſe. There are always ſome 
apartments to be let in the Procuratie, which 
indeed is the deareſt, but at the ſame time the 
fineſt part of the town. At the Lenuvre they 
uſed to entertain- for eight lire a day, but tne 
White- Lion, and French-Arms were ſomewhat 
cheaper. We have obſerved, that there are no 
coaches or land-carriages at Venice, the cuſtom 
being to go from one place to another in boats 
Gondolas, called gondolas, which you may hire for ſo 
much an hour, or for ſo much to a place, as you 
hire coaches at London or Paris. L heſe * 
- as 
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las are very pretty boats, extremely light, and 
of a pleaſant ſtructure; a perſon is conveniently 
ſeated in them under cover, as in a coach, with 
glaſſes on every ſide. They are all painted black, 
by an order of the ſenate, and the little cabin is 
alſo covered with black cloth or ſerge; but 
ſtrangers may have them of other colours, and 
in fact foreign miniſters have moſt ſumptuous 
ones, in which they make their public entries. 
The gondoliers are excellent maſters of their 
trade; they turn, ſtop, and avoid one another, 
with a ſurprizing dexterity. They ſtand and 
manage the oar in ſuch a manner, that their 
faces are turned towards the place to which 
they are going. Theſe fellows are likewife 
great intriguers, being acquainted with all the 
turns and windings: of the ſtreets, pretendin 

to know the critical minutes and the private 
ſtairs, and to hold correfpondence with the 
waiting-women. In fine, their great buſineſs 


18 pimping; z and they will offer, without aſking, 


to depoſit 4 fam of money, and loſe it, if their 
wares prove unſound. For ſeven or eight lire 
a day you may hire one of the prettieſt gondolas 
with two rowers, whom you may put into livery, 
and employ in what ſervice you pleaſe. The 
ordinary gondolas coſt fifteen pence an hour. 


Of the Lagunes and neighbouring iſlands. 
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AE Logunes, Venete paludes, were anti- The La- 
ently called Gallice paludes, Hadriatic. 3 le- 


Stagna. They make part of the gulf of Venice © 
along the coaſt of the D-gad?. They are calied 


Lagunes or little lakes, from the little depth of 


water, and from the great number of ſmall 
iſlands or ſand-banks, ſcattered in this part of 
the gulf All theſe iſlands were formerly joined 
to one another, and formed a kind of rampart 


againſt 
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againſt the fury of the waves, which extended 
itſelf from north to ſouth, about 35 miles in 


length, and about 600 yards in breadth ; thuz 
they covered all that territory which now lies 


under water. But the ſea having undermined 


the land between one ifland and the other, 
pierced a way through that bank at {ix different 
breaches, and overflowed all the lower grounds; 


ſo that there is nothing left of it but theſe little 


iſlands, a great number of which do juſt rear 
their heads above the level of the water. The 
form a kind of half oval figure, and the fix 
breaches by which the ſea enters among theſe 
iſlands, are the only ports that lead up to Ve- 
nice: theſe are Brondolo, Malomocco, Chinzza, 
Lido, and the Mouths of the three ports, and 
of S. Eraſmo. 

As the thallowneſs of the Lagunes contri- 
butes to the ſtrength of Venice, ſo it is feared 
it will one day prove its ruin; for as the ſand 
and ground under the water riſe fo conſiderably 
every where about them, as it has done at Ha— 
lamocca, there is great reaſon to apprehend, not 
only that all thoſe ports will in time be diied up, 
but that the whole tract will become a marſhy 
and unheaithy quagmire, as ſome of theſe 
Lagunes are now, which were formerly healthy 
and well- inhabited. Jo prevent ſuch a terrible 
calamity, the ſenate, for above theſe forty years, 
have ſpared no pains nor coſt. Hence a con- 


ſiderable number of men are conſtantly em- 


ployed in keeping thoſe. canals from being 
choaked up with the mud and ſand which the 
rivers diſgorge into them; and another ſet are 
buſted in turning the current of thoſe rivers 
to ſome other way. 

There are ſeveral ſmall iſlands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, ſituated in the Lagunes, the 
principal of which are, 1. ihe ifle of 1 {8 

diſtant 
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diſtant two miles N. E. of Venice, one of the 
largeſt and moſt populous of them all. The 
chief town is of the ſarne name, celebrated for 
the manufacture of glaſs, which was a moſt 
conſiderable branch of trade to the Venetians, 
before other nations learned the art. 2. The 
ifle of Malamocco, ſituated ſix miles from Venice, Malameccss 
conſiderable formerly for its harbour, and for 
lying upon one of the narrow channels, which 
leads from the Adriatic ſea to Venice. The har- 
bour, from having held between fifteen and 
twenty fathom of water, has now not above 
three or four at molt, ſo that large veflels can- 
not get in and out of it, but at high water, 
which makes them go elſewhere, ſo that this 
place is now fallen into decay. It has a town 
of the fame name, formerly the ſee of a biſhop, 
but, by reaſon of earthquakes and inundations, 
removed ſince to Chiozza. The other iflands 
leſs coniiderable are Chiszza, Torcello, Caorle, 
and Grado. | 

I bus far we have endeavoured to give a ge- 
neral idea of this illuſtrious city and republic. 
We ſhall conclude this account with obſerving, 
that the preſent Doge of Venice is fignor Fran- 
ciſco Loredans, elected March 18, 1752, and 
enjoys this dignity for hte. EP 

7 H. Mes rn. 

Mehire is a ſmall town of Ttaly in the Dogado 1123;e, 
of Venice, on the little river Muſone, in E. long. 
12. 58. Jat. 45. 35. It is remarkable only for 
being the firſt landing-place on the continent 
when you come from Venice. Its antient name 
was Adnonum Venetie. It is the great thorough- 
fare to Germany by the province of Tyre, or to 
Auſiria by that of Friuli. 

Leaving Meſire you come to Caſtel Franco, a 
ſmall town built by the Trevigiani in 1199. It 
ſtands on the ſmall river of MAuſene, on the 

contines 
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Baſſano. 


„nen. 


confines of the Paduano. From thence, through 


a pleaſant country, you proceed ten miles 
farther to 


III. Bass AN o. 

e is a town of the territory of Vicenza 
in the republic of Venice, ſituate at the end of 
a very narrow valley, twelve miles north of Vi- 
cenxa. It 1 is watered by the river Brenta, which 
riſes in the mountains of Trent near Levego, 
over which river there is a great wooden bridge 
without the town-gate. This river runs thro? 
the territory of Vicenza, from thence it pro- 
ceeds to Padua, and empties itfelf in the La- 
gunes. The inhabitants of Baſſano are reckoned 
expert traders; but are particularly famous for 
their woollen manufacture, and for carving 
and turnery ware. This is the native place of 
the famous painter Gim di Ponte, and of his 
four ſons, better known by the name of B 

ani, Between the Alps and this town there are 

many hilly grounds, famous for their exquiſite 
wines, and for producing a great quantity of 
ſilk. Within the territory of Baſſano it is com- 
puted there are 15000 ſouls. 

Seven miles from Baſſan?, upon the right 


bank of the river Brenta, is Valjtagna, a village 


ſituated at the foot of the mountains, where 


they are famous for making ſaws for the cut- 


ting of wood. And three miles from hence is 
Campele, a village where the monks of S. Bene— 


didi have a ch in whick the poet Meri u 


Coccaio, who wrote the Maccaronea, is interred. 
From Baſſano to Trent, travelling weit, you 
paſs thro? the valley oi Sugana, by the. antients 
called Euganea, from the people of that name 
who lived there. It is eighteen mules long, and 


only two broad Briffems, as we have alrcady 


mentioned, is at the end of this valley. 
Primolano is a village at the head of the valley 
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of Trent, near which are the boundaries between 
the Ferien and German territories. On the 
top of the high mountains of Primolano, is a 
very ſtrong rock belonging to the Venetians, 
called Scala. Fifteen mileseaſtward from thence 
is the little town J eeltrt, ſituate on a mountain 
near the river 4%½, in the Marta Trevigiana, in 
E. long. 12. 16. lat. 46. It is a biſhop's ſee 
under that of Aquileta, There is a diſtich at- 
tributed to Julius Cæſar, concerning this town. 
Feltria perpetuo nivium damnata rigore, 


Atgue mihi poſthac non adeunda mak. 


Three miles from the rock of Scala, on the right 


bank of the Brenta, is Cavolb, a very ſtrong for- 
treſs belonging to the German, built on a great 
rock, which hangs over the road, and has a very 
good ſpring. Five miles further is the river Ci/- 
mone, which falls into the Brenta, and down 
which the Germans and the Italians ſend a great 


deal of wood, for building as well as firing, to 


Befſans, Padua, and Venice. Five miles from 

Trent is the rich and populous village of Perſene. 
Ihe reft of the places in this journey, from 
Trent to Augſburg, have been already deſcribed 
in the ſecond volume, chap. X. w -hich contains 
a journey from Hamburg to Augſburg and Venice. 


F 


Feurney from Venice to Trent and Augſburg, 
by the way of Padua. 


5 BI road from 3 to ber by the way road from 
of Padua, though the longelt: about, is Price 10 
much the picaſanteſt, and the moſt frequented, Faule. 


The route from Trent to Augſhurg, is the ſame 


as that in the preceding chapter. At Fenice you 
embark in a gondola for Lix ad Fina, a ſmall 
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village on the continent, five miles from Venice. 
Here the courſe ofithe river Brenta was turned 
by the Venetians, ſo as to empty itſelf at a 
greater diſtance in the Lagunes, to the end that 
in time it might not hurt the neighbouring 


buildings. For this purpoſe there are four 


ſluices; «the firſt at Stra, the ſecond at Dolo, 
the third at Mira, and the fourth at Moranzan. 
From Liza Fuſina to Padua they reckon three 
poſts. But you may take the Padua boat, which 
1s drawn by horſes up the river Brenta, and 
upon the road on each ſide of the river, you 
ſee a molt delightful country, and many fine 


palaces, painted both within and without, with 
decorations of all ſorts, by Paolo Veroneſe. 


Proceeding then to Padua, the firſt place you 
come to is the village Oriago, in Latin, Ora 
lacus, becauſe the Lagunes reach thus far; thence 
you come to Dolo, and thence to Stra. Upon 

the left hand you ſee the large and populous vil- 
lage of Gambarare. 
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Remarkable Places in this Journey. 
I. PAD UA. 


24 DUA is the capital of the province of Padea. 

1 Padua, in the territory of Venice, ſituated in Situation. 
a fine plain, watered by the rivers Brenta and 
Bacchiglione, in E. long. 12. 15. lat. 45. 30. It Antiquity. 
is a very antient city, being ſuppoſed by ſome _ | 
to have been built by Antenor, after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy, 439 years before the city of Rome. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, it went 
thro' a great many revolutions, having belonged 
ſucceſhvely to the Huns, the emperors of the 
eaſt, the 3 the German emperors, and 
the family of Carara, till it was taken from 
the latter by the Venetians in 1406. It is defend-Fortlficati- 
ed by a double wall and regular baſtions, but“ 
at preſent theſe fortifications are running to 
decay. It is divided into two towns, the old 
and new, the laſt of which is an addition en- 
compaſſing the other, in the nature of ſuburbs. 
The old walls, called Antenor's, are till to be 

| ſeen. The town is almoſt ob a circular form, . 
and about eight miles in circumference, but rence. 
contains a great deal of waſte ground, and 
many empty houſes. It was formerly one of 
the moſt flouriſhing cities in Italy, but its anti- 
ent grandeur 1s much eclipſed. 'The houſes 
are computed at about 5000, and the number 
of inhabitants at 45000 ſouls. The air of 
Padua is very wholeſome, the water good, and 
there is plenty of every thing from the adjacent 
country. It has ſeven gates, fifteen bridges, 
five ſquares or market-places, and a great num- | 1 
ber of fine palaces. The ſtreets are narrow HY 
and the buildings lofty, which renders the lower Buildings. 
rooms very dark, Moſt of the ſtreets have 
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” piazza's, which ſhelter the people from rain 
and fun, but contribute to the narrowneſs 
and pbſcurity of the ſtreets. There are a great 
many magnificent palaces inhabited by a nu- 
| merous, but halt-ruinetl nobility, occaſioned, 
1 © as tis ſaid, by purſuing their revenge from ge- 
i . neration to generation. "Theſe quarrels and 
feuds might have been eaſily ſupprefſed by the 
republic, did they not find their account in the 
confiſcations ariling from murders which hap- 
pen on thoſe occaſions; not to mention that 
| they are lefs apprehenſive of a revolt, while the 
| nobility of the conquered provinces continue 
4 at variance. For thele very reaſons the Vene- 
i - tians are ſaid to encourage the ſcholars of the 
4 univerfity to infult and abuſe the townſmen, and 
l even to murder them in the ſtreets. True it 
is, that the univerſity having loſt its reputation 


2 
28 


dangerous in the evening as formerly. 
The town- The moſt remarkable ſtructures in Padua, 
nouſe. are 1. II Palazzo della Giuſtixia, or the town 
houſe, where their courts of juſtice are held; 
the dimenſions are equal to thoſe of e/tmin/ter- 


without any pillar to ſupport it; but with this 
advantage, that the ceiling 1s finely painted 
with aſtronomical figures by Giotto and his ſcho- 
lars. It was built by Pietro d' Abano, a native 
of this town, a famous phyſician and mathe- 


i | ments, and among the reſt one erected with 
F an inſcription to Titus Livius the celebrated 
5 hiſtorian, who was a native of this place. In 
ö | this fame hall is likewiſe fail to be a round 

itone with this infcription, Lapis approbrit; 

: upon which, whoever will fit with his breech 
. bare, three times, aiſc declare himſelf inſolvent, 
1 8 | Cannot 


4 by theſe diforders, and the number of ſcholars 
| conſequently decreaſing, the ſtreets are not ſo 


Hall, being 256 feet long, and 86 in breadth, 


 matician. Here are ſeveral handſome monu- | 
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city, which has 100,000; crowns revenue per 
annum left by the empreſs Berta, wife to Henry 


IV, who has a monument here. In the chapel. 


of the virgin, there is an image of her ſaid to 
be done by S. Luke, which Robert king of Na- 
ples made a prefent of to Petrarch, and he ta 


this church, of whick he was a canon -—3. Theq.,,;.. 
univerſity, which is a neat ſquare building, wth 6:y. 


rows of cloyſters above and below: the ſchools 
for law and phyſic are very handſome rooms. 


This univerfity was founded by Charlemain, 


and is famous for the ſtudy of phybe, which 
occaſioned Padua to be called the learned. The 


abovementioned exceſſes committed by the 


ſtudents, have been very prejudicial to the ur- 
verſity, but at preſent it feems to begin to reco- 
ver its former ſplendor.” There arc ten celle ges itt 
the ſeveral parts of the city belonging to this vn} 


verſity.—4. The church of $ Antony of Padua, The church 
which is a large handſome ſtructure, adornedof rege 
with ſeveral fine pieces of painting and ſculp-“ 


ture, and a great many beautiful monuments. 
In the chapel of S. Antony, his body lies under 
tne altar, which is exceeding rich, and the 
whale chapel is lined with bafſſa-rehevs's of 


hire marble by Tullis Lombardello and Dona- 
tell repreienting the principal miracles ef 8. 


Aut n. Round the altar, thirty-nine large filver 
lamps burn night and day. The painting in 
motlatc in the chapel of S. Felix is inimitable, 
done by the famous Giotto. The ehoir is 
remarkable for its fine carved ſeats, and for 
different ſtatues of braſs by Yellans of Padua, 
diſciple of Danatello; among the reſt, Scmſon 
dying with the Philiſtines. I he library belong- 
ing to the convent is rich in printed books and 
manuſcripts. Before the church tbey have 
e 27 erected 
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cannot be impriſoned for debt.—2. The cathe-IT e Cathe- 
dral of $ Sophia, ſituate in the middle of the 
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erected an equeſtrianſtatueofthefamouscaptain 
Cattamelata, done in braſs by Donatello. In 
the ſaint's oratory, there are three hiſtories 


S. 7uftine, painted by Titian.—5. The church of S. Fuſtina, 


defigned by the celebrated Palladio, is one of 


the fineſt pieces of architecture in Italy. The 


great altar- piece, repreſenting the martyrdom 
of S. Fuftina, is an exquiſite performance of 


Pac lo V. eroneſe, embelliſhed by the hand of Agoſ- 


tino Caracci. The baſſo relieve in the choir is 
admirable, repreſenting the prophecies of -the 
OldTeftamemt relating to our Saviour, with their 
accompliſhment in the New; it was done by 
Richard a Frenchman. The monaſtery of Be- 
nedictin monks, to which this church belongs, 
is one of the fineſt in Italy, and has go crowns 
a year. In the ſchool there is an excellent pic- 
ture of S. Juſtina done by the great Titian.— 
6. The church of the Dominuans ; it was for- 
merly a temple of Juno, and is now remarkable 
ſor ſeveral fine tombs. The convent is a hand- 
ſome building, where you may ſee the chamber 
of Albertus Magnus; there is alſo a good library 
belonging to it.—7. The church of the Augu/- 


tinian friars; the chapel of the Cortelier: was 


painted by the famous Giotto; and that of 
Zabarella, by Andrea Mantegna. In the ſacriſty 
there is a S. John Baptiſi by Guido Reni. 


Other curi- The other places worth ſeeing at Padua, are 


oſities. 


the garden of ſimples, and that of Papafava; 
the old caſtle; the epiſcopal palace, where they 


have a very good library, collected by biſhop 


Zeno; the public library in the palace of the Ca- 
pitano, or governor of Padua, where you may 
take a view of the dial, the paintings in this li- 
brary are by Gualtiero; the anatomical theatre; 
the church of S. Mary in Vanxo, where there is 
a dead Redeemer by Giacomo Baſſano; the ruins 
of an amphitheatre, which appears to have been 

| | larger 
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larger than that of Verona; the Ponte Molino, 
which has thirty wind- mills; the Prato della 
Valle, which has many ruins of antient ediſices; 
the Palazzo dell' Arena, a noble antient ſtruc-- 
ture, of oval form, behind which is a place 
called Brollo, famous for its excellent fruit; 
the church of the Franciſcan friars; the church 
of the Carmelite friars; the church of S. Lau- 
rence, where there is an excellent picture of 
the martyrdom of this ſaint done in twelve days, 
by Benedetto Poſſenti of Bologna, for ſixty erowns; 
near this church is the tomb of Antenor (as 
they ſuppoſe) ſupported by four marble columns; 
§. George in Verdara, belonging to the Lateran 
canons, and famous for its collection of original 
manuſcripts; the palaces and cabinets of Zaba- 
rella, Mantova, Corradini, Sala, Lazzara, Tom- 
maſini, Orſati, and Eſti; the epiſcopal ſeminary, 
built by cardinal Barbarigo, where there is a 
good library, and aprinting-houſe famous for its 
oriental types; and, in fine, the Stamperia Co- 
miniana, or printing- office of Foſeph Comino. 

Padua is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of gern. 
Aguileia; and the ſeat of a podeſta, or governor, ment. 
for the republic of Venice. Here are two acade- 
mies of Belles Lettres; the one called gli Re- 

5 coverati, the recovered; and the other gli In- 

3 flammati, the inflamed. They have a manufac- Trade. 

7 ture of cloth, which formerly brought a great 
revenue to the ſtate, and is not inconſiderable 
at this time; though the Engliſb furniſh the 
Venetians clandeſtinely with a vaſt quantity of 
cloth, notwithſtanding it is prohibited by the 
government. From the walls of the city, there Country. 
is a pleaſant proſpect into a fine champain 
country, where the fields afford the beſt corn in 
Italy, and the neighbouring hills excellent oil 

| and wine, with a vaſt variety of delicious fruits. 

g There are about 8 00 Jetus in Padua, who have 


| F4 three 


me 
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three ſynagogues, and a ghetto or incloſure, 

with this infcription, Ne populo cœleſtis regni 

heredi «ſus cum exh@rede eſſet, &c. 

1 The places worth notice in the neighbour- 
4s. hood, are the palace d'Or ſato, five miles off; 
the palace of the marquis d Obizzi at Catajo; 
Petrarch's tomb at Arquato; Polverara, a vil- 
lage famous for its hens; not far from hence 
begin the Laguncs, among which you may ſtill 

ſee the ruins of Adria. The baths of Abano 

are only five miles from Padua; the mineral 

waters of this place are famous for curing many 
diſtempers. Beyond Abano is the rich mona- 

ſtery of Pratalca, of the order of S. Bencdict. 

Out of the gate of S. Croce, in the way to Fer- 

rara, is the village of Conſelve, belonging to 
the family of Lazzara, where ſtands the delight- 

ful palace, in which Henry III. of France for- 

merly logged. To go from Padua to Fer- 
rare,you take the road called Strada d. Roſati, 
as far as the e, which yeu paſs in a boat, and 
there you find Francalino, a village gie miles. 

from Ferrara. Hut it is time te continue our 
journey. ; INE +; 220 1.0 An q* wth. 
s owt I. WII A MANIA. 2 27s 108 
Road to Fi. The country between Padua and Vicenza, and 
ceræa. likewiſe between, this laſt city end Verona, is 
fruitful, well manuredy and almoſt everywhere 
level. he trees, are planted .cheguer-wiſe, on 

W bichſ the vines are miſed, andoſpread them: 

ſolyves among the branches. About three miles 

fiom Padua you paſs the Brenta, which ſome 
pretend to be the Timavus, and others one of 

the Medoacuss About nine miles from Fadua, 

a little out of rhe public road, there is a coun- 
try-houſe belonging to the family of Conta ini, 
where there are many things worth a traveller's 
curioſity. About two miles from Vicenza you 

paſs a ſmall river called the Ter eng. 

$531 25 he, Vicenza 


AUO LW wi bz 
Vicenza is a town of Nah, in the territory of Vi. 

n and capital of the Vicentin, in E. long. 
12. lat. 45. 36, the ſee of a bithop ſuffragan of 
Aquileia. This was one of the moſt celebrated Antiquity, 
eities in the Gallia Ciſalpina according to Tacitus, 
and is ſaid to have ſtood 200 years before the 
W came hither from Gaul, and inlar ed Situation, 

It ſtands at the foot of mount Bericus, N. 
* ſeveral ſmall rivers, which fall into the 
Bacchiglione, but none of tbem navigable. The 
town is encompaſſed by an old tottering wall, 
about four miles in circumference ; Nad is very 
populous, having a conſiderable ilk manufac- 
ture. It contains 11 hoſpitals, 29 monaſteries 
of both ſexes, 14 pariſhes, fix oratories, 5Þ - 
churches, and 30,000 inhabitants. Having 
come voluntarily under the protection of the 
Venetians about zoo years ago, it enjoys greater 
privileges relating to the adminiſtration of juf= — _ 
tice, than many other cities. They have an 
academy of Belles Lettres, called by the pom- 
pous name of Olympics. I he buildings of Vice ꝑuituings. 
za are generally magnificent, the ſquares and 
piazza's ſpacious. Over the great river there 
are four ftone bridges, the fineſt of which is 
that of S. Aeckael, Which has but Cue arch? 
The principal pfaces worth ſecihg, are, the 
cathedral; the church called Coronata,' from 
one of the thorns of our Saviour's crown faid 
to be pretery ed there; that of S. Catharine; the 
bil:<>'s palace; a modern theatre built in imi- 
tation of the Roman theatres by the famous. 
Paliladio; a moſt beautiful triamphal arch by 
the ſame artiſt, near a ſpacious field, where the 
people of quelity take the evening is in — . 
coaches, and hence called 7! Corſo; count Fal 
rmanara's gardens; a magnificent town- hall, 
where the tower and dial are taken notiee of; 
tie Mount of Piety (a kind of ebaritable 

5 corpo- 
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106 The GRAND TOUR. 
corporation, where they take in pledges at a 
moderate intereſt, for the relief of poor people) 
in the gardens of Pzgafetta and Gualdi the 
ruins of an antient amphitheatre ; the ruins of 
ſome magnificent hot baths, and of a moſt 
noble aqueduct. The town houſe or Palazzo 
della Ragione, is one of the fineſt buildings in 
Italy. In the porch on the left hand is ſeen 
an antient inſcription of the emperor Gordian, 
mentioned by Gruterus, p. 272. 
They have ſome good paintings in this town; 
in the church of S. Rocco the great altar- piece 
is by Giacomo Baſſano; in the church of S. Leute- 
rio, as likewiſe in the church of 8. Croce, the 
great altar-piece is by the ſame Baſſano; in the 
town-hall there is a picture of the laſt judg- 
ment by Titian, and near it the hiſtory of Noah 
with his ſons, by Paris Bordone; in the refec- 
tory of Madonna di Monte, there is an admirable 
piece of Paolo Veroneſe, repreſenting our Saviour 
at a feaſt; in the church of the Theatines there is 
a fine picture in a chapel by old Palma; in the 
Coronata the adoration of the three magi is by 
Paolo Veroneſe; the cieling of the church of S. 
Mary of Campagnano, was painted by Pordenone; 
there are alſo in the ſame church two chapels 
ainted in freſco by the ſame hand, in one the 
life of S. Catharine, in the other the nativity of 
our Lord, and the adoration of the magi, as 
alſo a picture of S. Auguſtin on the left hand 
.going in. There are likewiſe in divers parts of 
the town ſeveral pictures in freſco done by this 
fame Pordenone. : 


Paintings. 


Neighbour- 


| 'There are a great many fine country-ſeats in 
N T eee WR ela of 1 moſt - which 
were built by the famous Palladio, who was a 

native of this city. The chief of theſe are that 

of the marquis of Capra, that of Cricoli, belong- 

ing to count Triſſimo, deſcendant of the famous 

7 poet 


r & T5. -, 104 
poet of that name; that of count Poiani, and 
that of count Gualdi, where Charles V. lodged. 
At Caſtoſa, a neat little town in the neighbour- 
hood, they have a pretty invention of conveying 
a cool breeze into their apartments by pipes, 
which is a great conveniency in ſummer. Going 
out of the gate of S. Bartholomeo r iO the 
villaof Cricok, is the pleaſant village of Breganza, 
and further on is Maroſtica, a confiderable town 
fituated on the river Baſſa. The air of this 
placeis fine and healthy; the adjacent territories 
are very fruitful, and particularly famous for 
the beſt cherries in Italy. Above Breganza is 
the borough of Lonedo, where there is a palace 
of the counts of God:. Going out of the pate 
of S. Croce, within 15 miles of Vicenza, you 
find the village of Tiene, famous for the pa- 
lace of count Porto. From Piovene a large vil- 
lage, keeping cloſe to the mount Summano, 
celebrated for its ſimples, and for the church 
of our Lady, built on the ruins of a heathen 
temple, and the torrent Affico, there is a very. 
rugged road to Trent. 
ut taking the road of Verena, you come to Road to Fee 
the village of Montebello, leaving on the right. 
hand the valley of Dreſſina, with the villages 
of Valdagno and Arcignano, where they have a 
manufacture of cloth, and on the left the vil- 
lage of Lenigo. From thence you proceed to 
the village of Calder, famous for its hot baths, 
which are reckoned a remedy againſt barrenneſs 
in women, and obſtructions in the kidneys. 
The church here dedicated to Sr. Matthias is 
ſaid to have been a temple of Juno. | 
| III. VeERON Aa. 0 
Verona is the capital of the Veroneſe, in the Virena. 
territory of Venice, in E. long, 11. 15. lat. 45. 
20. and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to Aguibeia. 
It is ſurnamed the Noble, and was ſormetty a 
F 6 _ _.. kained 
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Situation. 
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Bu Idings. 


Aatiquity. 
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The GRAND. FOUR, 
famed city of the Cenomani in Gallia Tranſpa- 
dana. It is faid to have been built by the Eu- 
ganet and Rhæti, to have been afterwards one 
of the twelve cities of the antient Etrurians 
poſſeſſed beyond the Apennines, till they were 
driven from thence by the Cenomanz. Ihe ſitu- 
ation is moſt agreeable, partly on a bill, and 
partly in a plain on the river Adige, which 
divides it into two parts. It is fortified after 
the modern way, and defended by three forts, 
two upon the hill, and one by the river-ſide. 


The fortiſications were built by Michael San- 


micheli of Verona, who firſt undertook to build? 
half baſtions. Fhe town is about ſix miles in cir- 
cumference, and both parts have a communica- 
tion by four handſome ſtone- bridges over the 
Adige. Theſe bridges are all worth notice, either 
for their beauty or their antiquity: but that 
which leads to the caſtle, is the moſt conſider- 
able for having but two arches over that wide 
river, eſpecially as they riſe but very little in 
proportion to the length of the bridge: it was 
built in 1354. 5 an bag 

This city is neither rich nor populous, the 
generality of the houſes are low, the ſtreets in- 
differently paved and dirty; but there are feveral 
noble palaces, public buildings, and antiqui- 


ties which deſerve a traveller's notice. The 


cathedral is rather an antient than ſtately build- 
ing, and is remarkable for the monuments of 
ſeveral great men, particularly of pope Eucius 
HI. There are two curious ſtone figures in 
baſſo relievo at the fides of the church door, 
which the marquis Mafei in his Verena -il- 


 luſtrata, explains by Orlando and Olivieri, knights 


errant in the reign of Charles the great. The 
gallery of this church was painted by Terbido. 


The church of S. Anaſtaſia, belonging to the 
Dominicans, is remarkable for theſtately'marble 


tomb 


Eee wYk 
tomb of Fane Fregoſo, erected by his fon Her- 
cules in 1565, In the church of S. Maria 

Antiqua, the great family Della Scala, who wers 
long time lords of this city, lie interred under 
another noble monument. The church of S. 
Zeno, in the ſuburb of Breſcia, is ſaid to have 
been built by Pein king of /taly, and ſon of 
Charles the Great. The body of S. Zeno lies 
in a marble monument under the great altar: 
Adjoining to it is a noble cloiſter of ſecular 
Benedictins, remarkable for the old paintings, 
monuments and inſeriptions. The gates of 
the chureh are of brafs, full of pictures in baſſo 
relievo; at the greateſt of them ſtands a huge 


holy water-pot, all of one ſingle porphyry ſtone, 


about 8 feet in diameter. In the church of &. 
Proculus there is a large tableof Verd Antigue. In 
the church-yard there is a ſubtefrraneous room 
in the middle of which lies a ſtone cheſt, in 
which the body of Pepin king of taly is vulgarly 
ſuppoſed to have been depolited. © 


10g 


The town-hall is a fine ſquare edifice, with Curiofities. 


four ſpacious halls, and a large court in the 
middle; but its principal ornament, is the great 
quantity of ſculptures and fine paintings, park 
ticularly the ſtatues of Cornelius Nepos, Amilius 
Macer, Pliny, Vitruvius and Fracaſtorius, who 
were all natives of this city. The exchange 
is alſo a gcod building. Here are likewiſe a 
good many palaces worth ſeeing, particularl 
thoſe of Bra, Canoſſa, Bevilacgua, Pelegrini, 
Maffei, Pompei, and Verxi. There are alfo a 
great many curious cabinets, as Bevilacgua, 
Giuſti, Maffei, Saibante, Treviſani, and the 
Capitolare, lately increafed by father Joſeph 
Bianchini of the oratory. But the cabinet of 


count Moſcardo in this city, is one of the fineſt 


in Europe, conſiſting of a gallery and fix other 
rooms, all filled with antiquities and the great- 
N eſt 
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Paintings. 
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eft curioſities in art and nature, ſuch as Pagan 
idols, initruments and utenſils for their ſacri- 
fices, ſepulchral urns, bufts, lamps, inſcriptions, 
the barks of ſeveral trees, which the antients 
uſed to write on, two trees of black coral, 
pearls, amethyſts, ſapphires, and a great variety 
of other precious ſtones, foſſils, plants, fruits, 
minerals, and monſtrous productions, with a 
prodigious quantity of medals and antient coins, 
particularly ſome very curious ones of leather. 
In this ſame cabinet there is a large collection 
of paintings by the beſt hands, particularly two 
ſmall pictures of women by Raphael a F. 
George killing the dragon by Julio Roman: : 
Ghrift crowned with thorns by Halben the 
virgin with her child and 8. Zobn Baptiſt; 
the ſacrifices of Cain and Abel; Venus, Mars, 
and Cupid; Venus, Mars, and the god Terminus; 
a head of the virgin, two heads of old men, the 
virgin flying to Egypt, with ſeveral others, all by 
T:t:ian : The virgin and her infant, Chriſt car- 
rying his croſs, two ſhepherds, and a winter- 
piece, by old Baſſano: A crucifixion, a preſen- 


tation at the temple, the marriage of the virgin, 
a dead Chriſt with an angel, and a vaſt many 


others, all by Paolo Veroneſe, who was a native 


of this city. There are {ome other good paint- 
ings in the churches of Verona, particularly an 
aſſumption of the virgin in the cathedral, by 


| Titian; two admirable pictures by Paolo Vero- 


neſe in the church of S. George; another fine 


picture, by the ſame Paolo in the ſacriſty of the 


church called Vittoria; in the church of the 
Capuchins, S. Antony of Padua by Guercino; 
and ſeveral pictures in different churches by 

ocondo Liberale of Verona. | 


Antiquitics, Few places have preſerved more monuments 


of its antient greatneſs than Verona. Under 
the caſtle of S. Peter are the ruins of a ſump- 
| tuous 


r 
tuous theatre. In the gardens of the Dominican 
friars may be ſeen ſome ruins which ſome ſup- 
oſe to be the remains of an antient Naumachia; 

but the marquis Maffei, a native of this city, 

and the ornament of [taly, believes them to 

be the remains of an antient bridge. In the 
middle of the Corſo there is a very fingular 
piece of antiquity, v:z. an intire gate of a Ro- 

man temple, with a remarkable inſcription in 

the year 265, in the reign of the emperor Gat. 

lienus; the architecture of this gate ſhews that the 

art was then upon the decline, being of the 
Corinthian order. In the Via d: Leoni, there is 

a gate of the judicial Forum, famous among an- 
tiquarians ; it is of the Compoſite order, but 
with Corinthian proportions. Near the old caſ- 
tle are the remains of a celebrated arch, with 

the name of the architect L. Vitruvius Cerdo : 
it was dedicated to four of the Gavian family, 
one of whom was conſul in 146. | 


But the moſt noble piece of antiquity in Ne- Ampts- 
rona, is the antient ſpacious Amphitheatre, theatre. 


which they call the Arena. It ſtands in the 
fleſh market, and is built intirely of marble; and 
tho' leſs. than the Coliſeo of Rome, is kept in 
much better repair by the citizens. For the 
inſide is ſtill whole and ſound, and the out- 
ward wall, which confiſted of a treble-range of 
columns, with portico's which ſurrounded. the 
whole, tho? almoſt ruined, ſtill ſhews the ſigns 
of the magnificence of this ſurprizing ſtructure. 
It is of an oval figure, the greateſt diameter be- 
ing 233 feet, and the ſhorteſt 136. Round it 
are about 44 rows of ſeats of white marble, 

| placed 


 ® Thecircumference of the amphitheatre of Verona 
is 1290 feet, and that of the Roman Coelifeo is 1566 
fect, and beſides it is higher than the amphitheatre of 

Verona by 140 feet. See the marquis Ma ei in his 
treatiſe on the antient amphitheatres. 
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Roal from 
Lerona to 
Roveredo. 


The GRAND TOUR, 
placed” one over the other,' ſufficient to hold 
25,000 ſpectators without crowding. The 
upper row of all takes a ſweep of about 539 
paces, andthe loweſt one of 250: every itep or 
ſeat is 15 inches high, and about 25 in breadth, 
At each end of the Arena'are two ſtately gates, 
24 feet high; and juſt above them there is a 
platform 20 feet long and ro wide, incloſed on 
the front and ſides by a baluſtrade of ſine 
marble. This ſtately ſtructure ſome ſuppoſe to 
have been built by Auguſdus, others by the con- 
ſul Flaminius, others by Maximin, ut others 


with greater probability by the city of Verena. 


The architecture is compoſed of à Fuſcan upper 
ornament according to the marquis Wafer. 
This city is governed by a Podeſta from Venice, 
aſſiſted by three councils, und other fubordi- 
nate magiſtrates. Phe territory belonging to it 
is a very fertile and pleaſant ſpot of ground; it 
is remarkable for plenty of marble, ant for pe- 
trified ſhells. There are two ſtrong fortifications 
belonging to it, Legnago on the Adige, and 
Peſchiora at the extremity of the lake of Garda 
on the Mincio. Mount Balds is famous for its 
fimples, and for the beautiful ehureh della 
Corona, belonging to the order of Maltu. 


Leaving Verona, you foon quit the fine piains 


of Italy to enter the Alps. Advancing into 


the mountains, you come to the important fort 


of Cbiuſa, fituated at the foot of a high rock; 

the way which leads to it 1s dug out of the 
ſtezp fide of the ſame rock, and on the other 
fide there is a precipice, at the bottom of which 
rolls the river Adige. From thence you come 
to Oſſenigo, the lait village of the ſtate of Venice, 
as Borgetto is the firſt of the biſhopric of Trent. 
A ſmall wooden crots is the boundary of theſe 


two ſovereignties. From thence you proceed 


to Hola, or Alla, a ſpacious well- built town with 
a caſtle, 


«#4 - . 272 T. 

a caſtle, ſituate near the river Adige. A little on 
this fide of Roveredo, you paſs through a country 
full of looſe rocks, ſcattered here and theres 
which is called the wood of Roveredo, though 


it has not ſo much as a ſingle WIEN of a 
tree. 
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IV. ROoVERE DO. i _ 
| Revereds id a af m biſhopric of Rovereds. 
Trent, in E. long. 11. 5. lat. 46. ſituated dn | 
the eaſt de of the river Adige. It has a ſtrong. 1 
caſtle, with a ſtone bridge over the river, the 1 
entranceof which is guarded by two large ſtrong, | | 
towers. The town is tolerably well built, and i 
governed by a chief magiſtrate, {tiled a Podeſtet. 
'T here are ſeveral churches and convents, that 4 
contain nothing worthy of notice. The moſt 
remarkable thing, and what they call the great [ 
wonder of Roveredo, is its ſpinning-houſe for a | 
manufacture of filk, in which they have a great 
trade here to the fairs of Bolzano. They have 
alſo, a very good trade-in wine. | 
BetwixtTrent and Rovereds is the ſtrong fort [7 
of Belem, belonging to the houſe of Auſtria. It LE 
is ſituated on a rock, and commands the roads | | 
at the foot of the mountain. 1 


V. TI fr, 
T his city, with the remaining towns in the Trent, 


route, as far as Auz/burg, having been deſcribed | 
in the piceeding volume. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Nes from Veuice 10 Vienna. 4 


"HE RE are two different $3 Res Je- 
nice to Vienna; the firſt is through Carin- | ll 
tha, and the ſecond through Carnisla. In FE. 
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The GRAND TOUR. 
the firſt road, which is the ſhorteſt, you may- 
hire a chaiſe at Meſtre for Vienna, and give 
the Vetturino 14 or 15 ducats for your paffage, 
all charges included, or from ſeven to eight 
ducats without including all charges. The 
fecond is the poſt-road. by the way of Laubach 
and Gratz, and has. much the beſt accommo-. 
dations for travellers. 

There is alfo a third way from Venice to 


Vienna, which is by taking ſhip at Venice for 
Triefte, and from thence by land to Laubach 


and Henna. 


The firſt Route. 
— [| VENICE: | I 
| 5 Aer. J'S 
115 | Tugvico: "76 | 
E | I5 | Coneghano 1278 
| £ | 12 | Sacil | 47 
| 2 | 10 | S. Vegadro 374 
8 2 E024 oY 
| S | 5 | Pinzano 67] Þ 
| B | 12 | Penzon 79 N 
| = 14 Reſciuta 03] E 
| © 5 Chiuſa | 98 S 
S | 4 | Pontiebba | 102] «© 
18 8 Tavi ſo 110 = | 
& | 4 Ben | 114 | 5 
» | 4| VILLacnu 2388.1 > 
= 248. VerT 142] »Þ 
8 8 | Freyſach 150 Ra} 
1 8 | Im Bade | 158 
>| 8 | Neumarckt 166 
W 8 Saiſing h 174 
16 | JuDENBURG 190 
| 8 | KNITTELFIELD | 198 | 
| | 12 | Loiben. | 210 | | 
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{ 2 | 12 | Bruck en der Mubr | 222 | 

S © | U | Armen 230 | = 

E 2 | 8 | Mebrzuſchlag 228 | & 

— E 8 | Schotwien | | 246 | © & 
| © & | 8 Neutirchen 254 ** 2 

E 8 | 8 | Nea 262 2 

V 2 | 4 | Salenau 266 | © 

VE | 8 | Traecſtirchen | 274 Q 
1 | 12 | Vienna. | | 286 | 

The ſecond Route, 
Poſt Stages. Poſt Stages. 

VENICE | | Frey/tritz I | 
Meſtre 1 Mabrburg 1 
Conegliano 1 | Erenauen "+ 
Sacil 12 | Mubregg I 
Codroi po WW * 
Portenone 1 | Pechau [x 
PALMA Nova 2 | Kotelſtab I | 
Cradiſta | PRUck 1 
§. Cre ' J Nn 1 
L Boſco | 1 | Aebrauſchlag 1 
Wernich | 1 | Schottwern 741” 
LavBacn | 2 | Neukirchn | 1 
Popetſch 2 | Neufladds 1 
CILL v 11 Tracſtircben 1 
Ganowitz, jr | Vzenna 114 


Remarkable Places in the firſt Route. 
I. TxgEviGo. 


Revigo, or Treviſo, is a city of Rah, in the Trevige 
2 of ale, and capital of the pro- * 
vince of Treuigiano, in E. long. 12. 40. lat. 45. 

45: It is fituated on a riſing ground in a large 
plain, on the river Sile, which ſurrounds the 
town, and fills the ditches with water. This 

Et ſituation 
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Situation. 


Faintrngt. 
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Road From 
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fituation adds to the ſtrength of its fortifications, 
which are eſteemed very good. It is a hand- 
ſome, large, and pleaſant town, adorned with 
ſeveral fine churches, towers, and fountains. 
They have the ſame conveniency of piazzas 
here as at Padua, to ſhelter you from the ſun 
and rain. The church of S. Peter is a very 
handſome building, where you may ſee the 
hiſtories of the nativity and reſurrection of 
Chrift, by Paris Bordone, and an excellent pic- 
ture of the annunciation by Tifian. In the 
church of All- Saints, there are teveral pieces by 
Paris Bordone, and one by Giacomo Baſſano. 
In the church of S. Paul there are ſome excel- 
lent pieces by Paris Bordane. In the church of 
S. Magdalen the great altar-piece is by Paslo 
Veroncſe. In the church of S. Auftin there is 
an admirable picture of S. Joachim, S. Anne, 
S. James and S. George by Paolo Veroneſe; 
and in the refectory of the nunnery chere 
is a picture repreſenting the marriage of 
Cana in Galilee, by the ſame hand. In the 
Mount of Pieiy there is a Chrift with a little 
angel, an excellent piece by Giorgione. This 
city is a biſhop's ſee, and was formerly the 
reſidence of the marquiſſes of Lombardy, from 
whence it obtained the name of the marquiſate. 
The adjacent country is very plentiful, particular- 
ly in fruit and wine. On the top of the moun- 
tains, towards the north, is che village of le, 
formerly a Roman colony, where a Queen of 
Cyprus went to retire, having built in that neigh- 
bourhood a beautiful grotto, and from thence 


the famous Cardinal Bembo intitled his dialogues. 


From Treviſo you go to a village called 
Zovadina, where you paſs the Piave, which is 
a very rapid river; and if you have a large boat 
you pay thirty or forty ſoldo's a horſe, if a fmall 
one you pay ten. From Lovadina — 
enen ö the 


1 7 4 L 2 


the village of Conegliano, near the river Motte- 


gan; this place is built partly on a hill, and 


partly in a plain, has ſeveral pretty houſes, and 
is very populous, which is owing to its tem- 


perate air. From thence you proceed to the 


village of Sacile on the river Livenza; from 
thence to the villages of S. Yoagadro and Spilem- 
berge. The remainder of the journey from 
V:gadro the poſts are not regulated, but you 


may hire horſes all the way. Here you wade 


over the river Tagliamento if it be fordable, and 


go to S. Daniele; but if it be not fordable, you 


muſt take a boat at Pinxano. Before you come 
to Venz;n, there is a very ugly mountainous 
road four miles long, ſcarce paſſable for car- 
riages. At Venzon ſome bodies have been lately 
dug up uncorrupted, like thoſe of Bremen, and 
are ſeen in a room under the baptiſtery. 

From Yenzon the road is level again, till you 
come near to Reſc;uta. Within three miles of 
the village of Reſciuta, you paſs a wooden bridge, 
over the river Fella, and you muſt keep to the 
right hand, to aſcend a very ſteep rocky moun- 
tain: Soon after you come to the vijlage of 
Chinſa, and thence to the little town of Bonti- 
ebla, famous for its gunſmiths. When you 
have paſſed half way over the bridge of Ponti- 
ebba, you are out of the Venetian dominions, 


and in thoſe of the houſe of Auftria. At Pen- 


t:ebba you muſt take care to have your horſes. 


ſhod, the reſt of the road through Carinthia and 


Stiria, being very rocky and mountainous. 


Coming back from Germany this way you mult 


be provided with a paſſport of health, other- 
wiſe you will be forced to go back, or obliged 
to peform quarentine for forty days. The re- 
maining places in this route belong to Ger- 
many, wherefore we mult refer the reader to 


the ſecond volume of this work, chap. xvi. 
| Remark- 
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Remarkable Places in the ſecond Route, 


"HIS is the ſame as the preceding route 

as far as Sacil; from thence you advance 

to the 7 8 of Pordenon, and thence to the 
20 


village of Codroipo. Here you paſs the river 
Tagliamento. 
| I. Parma Nova 
Palma Nova is a town of 1taly,in the territory 
of Venice, and province of Friuli, in E. long. 13 
o. lat. 46. 12. It is reckoned one of the 
argeſt and moſt regular fortifications in Europe, 
being the greateſt bulwark of the Venetian ſtate, 
and of all Haly on this ſide of Germany, and 


built for this purpoſe by the YVenetians, in 1594. 


The ditch is thirty paces broad, and twelve 


deep, which they keep always dry, leſt it 
ſhould render the place unhealthful; but they 
can, upon any occaſion, overflow it. The 
town is beautifully laid out, but not quite fi- 
niſhed, The piazza is ornamented in the front 
with the dome of the church, and with divers 
ſtatues and obelifſks, finely gilt. In the centre 


of the town there is a ſtandard fixt over a triple 
wall, in the middle of a ſexangular piazza, 
from whence there is a proſpect of the three 


gates, and fix chief ſtreets of the town. In 
the middle of the preat bridge, croſs the river, 
which runs by the town, there is a draw-bridge 
ſo artfully made, that a centinel, with a fingle 
touch of a ſmall piece of iron with his ot, can 
draw up the bridge. The Venetians have cut a 
large canal from this town to the ſea, by which 
means it can be ſupplied with neceſſaries from 
the Adriatic. hs 
About twelve miles from Palma Nova, and 
in the province of Friuli, ſtands the famous city 
of Aguileia, in E. long. 13. 30. lat. 46. 20. near 
the north- end of the gulf of Venice. It is a place 


of 


„ 


of greatantiquity, and formerlyof gręeateminence, 


but having been deſtroyed by Attila and the 
Huns in 452, it has continued ever ſince in a 
low condition. There are ſeveral inſcriptions 
and antiquities to be ſeen in this place, which 
are worthy of a traveller's notice. The town, 
by reaſon of the unwholſomeneſs of the air, is 
cwindled into a poor village, ſcarce retaining 
any veſtiges of its former grandeur, except its 
giving a title to the patriarch of Aguileia. The 
patriarch is named by the Venetians, and reſides 
at Udino, becauſe the town of Aguileia belongs 
to the houſe of Auſtria. 


About eleven miles from Palma is the an- Udine. 


tient city of dino, capital of the Venetian Friuli, 
ſituate between the rivers Tagliamento and La- 
ſenxa, in the midſt of a fertile and ſpacious plain. 
it was ſubdued by the Venetians in 1420, who 
made it the reſidence of the patriarchs of Agui- 
lei. The caſtle is a handſome building; there 
are alſo ſome fine churches, palaces, and mo- 
naſteries, which are ſaid to be enriched with a 
good number of paintings of the famous Por- 
denone and others. There are ſome mines and 
quarries of marble in the neighbourhood of this 
city. 
Leaving Palma Nova, to go to Germany, you 
eroſs the river Tagliamento, and ſoon after you 
come to the imperial fortreſs of Gradista, where 
the Auſtrian territories begin. The remainin 


places in this route are deſcribed in the ſecond 
volume, chap. xvi. 


—— 


CH AE: To 
Tourney from Venice to Genoa. 


HERE are two different routes from Venice 

to Genoa; the firſt and the ſhorteſt is by 
Mantua and Parma, without touching at Milan; 
| the 
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the ſecond and longeſt is by Milan, and from 


thence to Pavia. Again, there are two different 
routes from Venice to Aal an; the firſt and longeſt 
by Mantua, the ſecond and ſhorteſt by Breſcia. 
T hoſe ſeveral routes are as follow. 


The firſt Route by Mantua aud Parma. 


K [I Venice : | 
| Lizza fuſina ls 
: La 2% | 2 
5 | I! Dolo | 15 | 
. | 10 | Pabvua. . % 
ro Menſelice 35 
ke 
r 43 
58 | 6 | Montagnana S201 - 
o | 10 | Bevilacqua 80 8 | 
© | 1o | Sanguinetto | 69 Q 
} = | 10 | Caftellaro 0-1 
. | 10 | MaxTUA 80 5 
UV — 
= 8 Borgofor te | 97 | 
8 a 6 Mora e 
| 5-] 6 | GuasTALLa [rg] | 
{= 8 Breſſello 1 117 
v | 10| Parma” 127 T 
S | 15 | Fornovo ala 8 
& | 16 Berge di val di Tare | 158 | © 
{-D |} 
|. & | 76. | Fareſe 4] | 
|S | 12 | eri 186 | 
| | 6 | Chiavari 4192 
s | Rapall) 197 
4 Recco 20 
1 Bogliaſco 206 | 
| | 5 | GEXOA 0 211 
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The ſecond Route by Max r uA and Mi ax. 


Engliſh miles from one place to another. 
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Vor. III. 
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VENICE 
Lixza Fuſina 
La Mira 

Il Dolo 
PAD UA 
Monſelice 

Es TE 


Montagnana 


Bevilacqua 
Sanguinetto 
Caſtellaro 
ManTua 
Caſtellaccio 
Marxaia 
Bozzolo 
Volti no | 
S. Giacomo 
CREMONA 
Piziggbittone 
Zurleſco 
Lop f 
Marignano 
Mk. ax 
Binaſco 
Pavia 
Pancarana 
Voghera 
ToRTONA 
La Bettola 
Serravalle 
Ottagio 
Campo Maron 


| GENOA 
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Engliſh miles from Venice. 
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Toe third Route by BRESCIA and MILAN. 
VENICE * 


— 
{ 10 
10 
| 10 
| 10 
| 10 
I2 
5 
12 
7 
10 
8 
12 
10 
10 
12 
2 
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Engliſb miles from one place to another. 


The remainder from Milan to Genoa as in the 


ſecond route. 


There is alſo a fourth route, without touch- 
ing either Mantua or Mila 
as the third, as far as Þrefc 


miles from one place 


to another. 


Engli 


e 


] 


i El 


Sleſega 


10 Orzi Now: 

12 | CREMA 

-10 | LoDi 
. 
Io | Pancarana 

10 | ToRTONA 
Io | Novr 

14 | Ottagio- | 
10 | Campo Maron 
71 Giv0aA - 


L:izza Fuſina 
DA DUA 


VICENZA 
Montebello 
Caldier 
VERONA 
Caſtel Nu 
Deſenxano 
Peſchiera 
Ponte &. Marco 
BRESCIA | 
L*Oſpitaletta 
Palazzolo 
Caver nago 
BERGAMO 
La Canonica 


La Caſina Biauca 


MILAN 


The fourth . 
| BREsSCIA 


Engliſh miles from Venice. 


— 


— 
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8 is the ſame 


Engliſh miles from Venice. 
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| Remarkable Places in the fir/t Route. 


| HE cities of Venice and Padua have been 
| already defcribed in this volume; the 
firſt, page 44 ; the ſecond, page 99. 
Leaving Padua, you come to Monſelice, a 
pretty large borough, ſituate on a high pleaſant 
hill, from whence it takes its name Mons ſilicis. 
It is famous for the vaſt quantities of vipers 
which are caught about its neighbourhood, and 
carried to Venice, where they are uſed as one of 
| the chief ingredients of their celebrated Theriac. 
Ihe next place you come to is Eile, an antient 
F town at the foot of the mountains of Padua, bs 
ſituate on the river Bachiglione. It has an old 
caſtle, and is ſuppoſed to give name to the ſa- 
mily of Ee. From thence you proceed to 
Miontagnana, a ſmall market-town in the terri- 
tory of Padua. It is well peopled, and carries 
on a conſiderable manufacture of hemp, with 


. which it furniſhes the arſenal of Venice. Here 
# you paſs the little river Novo. At Sargrinetts, 

„a ſmall town in the Veroneſe, you croſs the little 

e | river Daniello. Between Sanguinetto and Ca- 


/ellara, you croſs another ſmall river called the 
Tartaro, Coming to Mantua, you croſs the little 
river Teyone. e | 
I. MAN T UA. 
Mantua is the capital of the dutchy of that 


Aſuntua. 


1 name, ſituated in the middle of a lake formed 

buy the river Mincio, in E. long. 11. 15. lat. 45. 

1 20. Its fituation renders the air unwholeſome, Situations 

5 eſpecially in ſummer, becauſe of the ſtagnating j 
5 water; but ontheother hand it gives the town a 1 


naturalfſtrength ſuperior tomoſt cities in Europe. 

The fortifications Fave been much improved porgig- at 
cf late years, eſpecially the citadel, which is asc. 
; ſtrong as art can make it, The town has a | 
k- G 2 TY com- ] 
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Buildings. 


Paintings. 


Curioſities. 


the theatre, aud the ducal palace, I' 
.dral is of the architecture of Julis Romano, and 
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munication with the continent by a cauſeway 


392 paces long on the fide of Cremona, and by 
two others 5 or 609 paces long towards the 


north, with forts and draw-bridges for their 


defence. Ir is bstween four and five miles in 


circumference, and ſuppoſed to contain 50,00. 
inhabitants. The ſtreets are ſpacious, ſtraight, 
and neat ; and the city has eight gates, three 
ſuburbs, eighteen pariſh churches, and fort; 


convents. The principal buildings are the ca- 
thedral, the churches of the Jeſuits, S. Barna- 


bas, S. Maurice, S. Sebaſtian, S. Urſula, and S. 


Barbara, the Fetus ſynagogue, the town-houſe, 


very beautiful. There is a picture here repre- 
ſenting our Saviour when he called James and 
Johm to the apoſtleſhip, by Julio Ramano, and 
and another of S. Antliony the abbot, by Paolo 
Veroneſe. In the church of St. Andrew, there is 


a very extraordinary bell about ſix feet in dia- 
meter, round abqut which there are no leſs 


than eight openings in the form of windows, 
each three feet high by one in breadth. Here 


they are ſaid to preſerve ſome of the blood of 


our Saviour, which gave birth to an order of 
knighthood in 1608, now extinct ; and beſides 
they have two fine pictures, one the crucifixion, 
and the other the finding of Chri/?'s blood by 
Giuils Romano. In the church of S. Sebaſtian 


there is a vaſe two feet ſquare, and eighteen 


inches deep, which is uſed for the holy water, 
and ſeems to be very antient; on one fide there 
is a relief of a mountain cut with trees, over 
it Fides, and underneath OAYMHOE. There 
is alſo another antient vaſe which ſerves for the 
ſame uſe in the church of S. Catharinz, where 
there are ſome paintings by Julio Romano. 


The famous poet Baptiſta Mantuanus lies buried 
| in 


The cathe- 


E 


"a8 TM & Mo — 
in the church of the Carmelite order, of which 
he was general; and Julio Romano in the church 
of S. Barnabas. At the Theatins, there is a 
picture by Lodivico Caracci. > OO 
The ducal palace in the town is large and Ducal pa- 
commodious but not regular; it was furniſhed Hëe. 
in a moſt magnificent manner, before the In- 
perialifts plundered it in 1630, yet it ſtill con- 
tains a great many valuable pictures. The pa- 
Jace Favorita without the town, on the ſide of The Fave- 
the lake, is much aJmired for its architecture; a. 
in the court there are th:ce or four broken ſta- 
tues, one is a trunk of a man in a coat of mail, 
finely adorned with reliefs. The palace Del Te The p-lacs 
near one of the gates on the S. E. fide is famous Pd Te. 
for a double czefs whiſpering-place, and for the 
3 freſco paintiugs of Julio Romans; ſome of Which 
are ſaid to be. of the ſchool of Rafael, thy? 
others affirm they were done by Julis Romano 
when he was young. In this palace there are 
_F? Jikewiſe ſome antient ſtatues, 'I he palace of 
Monmirolo, about four miles north of the city, 
is a charming place, and delightfully ſituated, 
: There were ſome other noble ſeats in the neigh- 
bourhood, and excellent tables of curious archi- 
tecture; but they have all been very much neg- 
lected, and even ſome of them ſtripped of their 
furniture ſince this city fell to the houſe of Au- 
Aria, upon the death of the laſt duke of the 
houſe of Genzaga in 1708, without iſſue. How- 
ever, the town is a place of pretty good trade, Trade. 
„and is particularly famous for its ſilk manufac- 
& | ture, Near the iſland of Je is the place where, 
they ſay, Virgil was born, and is now known 


r 
. BS . 7 7 
* 45 n 


n 


E YZ Þy the name of Virgiliang. Mantua and the 
territory belonging to it, which is fifty miles in 

E length, and forty in breadth, is governed by a Coresr- 
5 council of two preſidents, as many vice- preſi- ment 


dents, and four nobles, under the governor of 
G3 the 


B ergoforte. 
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the countries in Lombardy, ſubject to the houſ: 
of Aujtria, who 1eiides at Milan. 


To the ſouth of Mantua ſtands the celebrated 


convent of Benedetto, where the king of Sarg:- 


nia had his head-quarter in the yèar 1734. It is 


a moſt magnificent building, worth a traveller's 
curioſity. Tae church, and eſpecially the cha- 
pel and tomb of the counteſs Matilda, the great 
tenefactreſs to the fee of Rome, is very beauti- 
ful; pope Urban the eighth removed her body 
to the church of S. Peter in Rome. 

From Mantua you come to Borg forte, which 


is aimall town of the dutchy of Mantua, ſitu- 


ated on the Po. It is indifferently fortifie ], and 
Has been often taken and retaken by the French 
and Germans in the late wars. Thence you pro- 
ceed to the ſmall town of Mora, where you pals 


the Po, and thence to Gua/talla, The laſt men- 
tioned place is a ſmall city of 7taly on the river 
Po, in the dutchy of Mantua, in E. long. 11. 


lat. 45. famous for a victory gained in this neigh- 


bourhood by the French and Sardinians over the 


Imperialiſis in 1734. There is a handſome pa- 
lace here, which is well furniſhed, and belonged 
to a branch of the houſe of Gonzaga, who had 
the title of dukes of Chia. But the town, 
with the diſtrict belonging to it, was ceded by the 


preliminaries ſigned in the year 1748, at Aiæ la 


Chatelle, together with the dutchies of Parma 
and Placentia, as a ſettlement for the infant Don 
Philip. From Graftalla. you proceed to the 
borough of Breſſello, belonging to the duke of 
{Zod:na, and ſoon after you paſs the river Lenza. 


II. Parma. 
Parma is the capital of the dutchy of Parma 
in Italy, pleaſantly ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name in E. long. 11. lat. 44, 45. The 


river divides it into two parts, -which have a 


com- 
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communication with each otherby three bridges; 


the form of it is almoſt round, and the walls 
about three miles in circumference. There is a Fortificati- 


| citadel here and ſome other fortifications, but ons. 


none of them very conſiderable; the citadel is 
built after the model of that of Antwerp. The 


ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, and the buildings Buildings. 


regular but low, though there are many ſump- 

tuous palaces among them. The public build- 

ings moſt worthy of notice are the cathedral, a Churches. 
moſt magnificent pile, ſurrounded on the out- 

ſide by ſeveral ranges of pillars, and the cupola 

molt exquiſitely painted by the celebrated Cor- 

reggio. The church of S. Fehn, belonging to 

the Benedictin monks, is a beautiful piece of 
architecture, adorned with admirable paintings. 

The church of the Capuchins is remarkable for 

the tomb of the famous general Alexander Far- 

neſe duke of Parma. The church of S. Maria 

della Steccata, is a fine piece of architecture, and 

very rich in plate. The duke's palace is a moſt Ducal pa- 
elegant ſtructure, but moſtly admired for its lee. 
theatre and fine gallery. The theatre is the The theatre. 
fineſt in the world, and ſo admirably contrived, | 
that from the depth of the ſtage the loweſt whiſ- 
per may be heard diſtinctly to the remoteſt part 


of the houſe; and let the voice be raiſed never 


ſo high, there is no manner of confuſion in the 
ſound. It has no boxes but benches raiſed in 
form of an amphitheatre ; they can fill the pit 
with water three feet deep, on which they place 
little gilt boats, that with the lights and glaſſes 
which ſurround it form a moſt agreeable ſpec- 


collection of pictures, done by the moſt emi- 
nent hands; on the fide of it there is a large 
room adorned. with inlaid tables, cabinets, 
works of amber and cryſtal, and other curious 
pieces; adjoining to this there is another large 
G 4. room 


6 ue gallery is hung with a numerous Thegallery. 
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room furniſhed with antient inſcriptions, idols, 
buſts, medals, and other antiquities,” But all 
this fine collection of antiquitics, together with 
the noble library, and the magnificent gallery 
of pictures, have been removed to Naples, by 


I order of the queen dowager of Sparn, to adorn 
| | | the palace of her ſun Don Carlos. The gardens 
1 | R Gardens, of the palace are admired for the grotto's, foun- 


| tains, caſcades, walks, ſtatues, and other em- 
' i | belliſhments. There is a famous college or 
: | Academy. academy in this city, under the direction of the 
1 Jeſuits, for the education of the children of the 
N. nobility, where the ſciences, and all manner of 
|| 1 exerciſes, are taught, with admirable regula- 
tions; it is frequented by young noblemen from 
Germany, and all parts of Italy. The palaces of 
ſeveral of the nobility in this city are alſo worth 
ſeeing, particularly thoſe of the Pallavicini, Roſſi, 
Torelli, Giſberti, Sanvitali Lupi, Terzi, Pepoli. 
There are few citics in Itahy where there is 
a greater number of excellent paintings than at 
Painting Parma, We ſhall give here a liſt of the prin- 
in the Cipal ones, in the ſame manner as we did at Ve- 
churches. ice. We have obſerved that the cupola of the 
dome is exquiſitely done by Corregio. In the 
quire of the church of the Annunciata there is a 
1 with her ſon and four ſaints, and in 


the ſacriſty there is a ſquare of S. John baptizing 


| i Chri/t, both by Parmeggiano, according to his 
819% firit manner of painting.—lns. Cecilia's church, 
11 as you enter it on the right hand, there is an ex- 
cellent picture of a Madonna, by Lanfranco.— 
1 In the Capuchins church, as you enter it on the 
$10 left hand, there is a picture of S. Felix with the 

# | child Ze/us and the virgin, by Guercins, and over 


; againſt this there is a beautiful picture of Chri/? 

| on the croſs with S. Catharine, a Capuchin, and 
il many angels Jamenting, by Aunibal Caracci. 
| There is alſo a S. Peter weeping, by Aga/tiuo 

; Caracci. In a chapel there is a S. Anthony of 
Tj | Padua, 
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Padua, by Tadeo Juccaro. At the high altar, 
the altar-piece is by Annabal Caracti, and on the 


| fide of the ſaid altar there is a S. Lewis king of 


France with S. Clare, by the ſame great maſter, 


In the church of All- Saints, the high altar. 


piece is by Lanfranco. In the Jeſuits church, the 
great altar- piece is an excellent performance of 
Paola Jeroneſe.— In the church of S. Sepuichre, 
entering the great door in the firſt chapel on the 
left hand, there is a charming Madonna, by 
Corregia,—In the church of the Servites, there 
is a Madonna by Parmeggians.—In the nuns 
church of S. Paul, entering at the great door 
at the ſecond chapel, there is a very fine picture 
of the virgin with her fon, S. Cecilia, S. Martin, 
and §. Jahn, by Auguſtin Caracci. On the great 


altar there is a ſmall picture of our Lord on the 


judgment-ſeat with S. Paul, and S. Catharine at 


* dis feet, by the divine Raphael. In the ſaid con- 
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vent there is a chamber painted in freſco, by 
Correggio.— In an iſle of the church of Madonna 
della Steccata, there is a picture of the adora- 
tiop of the Magi, by Carævagie On the inſide 
of the organ there is a David and a Sil, with 
other figures, by Parmeggians.—In the church 
of S. Jahn belonging to the Benedictins, the cu- 
pola is exquiſitely painted by Correggio. In the 
two croſs-iſles there are two chapels painted in 


freſco, by Caravagio. Coming out of the church, 


at the ſecund chapel on the left hand, there are 
two pictures by Corregio. The roofs of ſome. 
little chapels are painted in freſco, by Parmeg-- 
gians. Over a litle door, as you go into the 

convent, there is a S. Jahn the Evangeliſt, done. 
in freſco, by Correggio. In the firſt cloyſter of the 

convent, there are a great many paintings, by 
Caravagio. 


In the ducal palace of Fontana adjoining to Pa ntings 


duke's pa- 


the gardens, there is a great iquare chamber 
G5  paintediace, 
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painted in freſco by Auguſtin Caracci. In the 
apartment of ſquares there is in one chamber a 

| ſquare with Venus and Adonis, by Paolo Veroneſe. 

| There are likewiſe the heads of the twelve em- 

| perors, by Titian. Here is alſo another ſquare 

| of many animals by Baſſano. There is another 
| ſquare with a Pyyche aloft, by Tadeo Zuccaro.— 

| 

| 


In the chamber of the Ritratti, over a door there 
is a ſquare of a beautiful boy, by Annibal Ca- 
14 | racci, Then follow two ritratto's of a ſenator, 
| | and of another compoſing muſic, by the ſame 
4.3 | Hand, Next is a lady ordering her locks, by 
1 | Titian., Over theſe is a ritratto of pope Paul 
| III. when he was cardinal, by the great Ra— 
| phael. Beneath theſe ſquares there is aritratto 
of duke Ranuccio I. by Caracci. Beneath this 
again there is a picture of a little girl with a tur- 
bant on her head, by Julio Romano. Next is 
the picture of cardinal Farneſe, by Caracci. Be- 
low this cardinal there is a portrait of duke Pie- 
1 tro Luigi, by Raphael. Then on the third front 
T1 there are two ritratto's by Parmeggiano; and be- 1 
tween theſe there is another picture of the ſaid 1 
duke Pietro Luigi Farneſe, by Titian. Not far | 
from thence there is a ſoldier in armour, by 
Julio Romano. Over the door there is a picture 
of Alexander the great, by Titian. Behind a win- 
dow, there is a ritratto of a philoſopher, by 
Andrea del Sarto. Over the window there are 
two ritratto's, by Titian; and not far from : 
thence there is a picture of pope Paul III. and on 1 
the other ſide of the window there are three 
heads, all by the ſame great maſter, On the 
ſame fide there is a picture of Francis Sebaſbiano 
del Piombo, a painter, by Giorgione. —Next fol- 
| lows another chamber, where you will admire 
the marvellous gypſy, by Correggio. There is 
alſo a S. Clare with S. Anthony of Paaua, by a- 
ravagio. There are likewiſe four ſjuares in half 
hguics, 


& 


* _ 


„ 
figures, viz. S. Mary Magdalen, S. Peter, S. 


Jerome, and S. David, by Cuercil da Cents. 


Near unto theſe there is a Madonna, with the 


child Feſus and S. Joſeph by Raphael. Beneath 
| theſe there is a S. Fohn, by Leonardo da Vinci. 


Then follows a S. Magdalen weeping, by Annibal 
Caracci. Then a St. Peter and S. Jerome, by 
Guercins, Then a S. Nicholas di Tolentino, by 
Pordenone. Over a chimney there is a Christ 


carrying the croſs, by Andrea del Sarto.—In 


the chamber of audience there are two ſquares 
hung aloft, by Correggio. There are likewiſe 
two ſquares, which repreſent two elements, vix. 
the earth and the water, by Ba//2n7. Next to theſe 


is another picture repreſenting Lucretia killing 


berfelf, by Parmeggiano, Underneath there is 
another of the eſpouſal of &. Catharine, one of 
Correggio's maiter-pieces. On each fide of this 
piece there is a ritratto; one is the portrait of 
Martin Lutber, by Raphael, and the other by 
Parmeggians, On the other front there is a 
S. Ferom, a half figure, by Leonards da Vinci. 
Not far from thence there are two ritratto's, 
little; one is the picture of f4::n:val Caracci, 
and the other the portrait of a lady, both by the 
lady's own hand In the chamber of the 
& detta, there is a Madonna wtth her Son and 
S. John, by the great Raphael. There are like- 


wile three little Madonnd's, by the ſame divine 


hand. I hen follows a Hadonna and her ſon and 
S. Joſeph, an excellent piece, by Auguſtin Caracci. 
There is alſo a little picture ef the head of a 
Aadonna, by Frederico Zuccars, Not far from 


thence there is a half figure of our Savicur after 


the life, by Andrea del Sarto, Next you may 


obſerve a dead Chrz/t painted upon copper, a 


rare piece by Annibal Caraca. "Then follows a 


little ſquare with a S. Francis in a trance, a 
charming picture, by the fame hand.—lIn the 
G 6 chamber 
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Annibal Caracci. 
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chamber of the Amoretti there is a Lucretia, and 
a picture of Leda with aſwan, by Daſſi Ferrareſe. 
Adjoining to thefe, there is another Lucretia by 
Parmeggiano. Then a paſſion of our Lord, and 
a Madonna with her ſon and S. John, both by 
Another ſquare of the Ma- 
donna, with 8. Joſeph and ſeveral angels, is by 
Dofi Ferrareſe. There is alſo a S. Paul ſnatched 
up into the third heaven, by Lanfranco; and an- 


other little Madonna by Guercin da Cento.— In 


the chamber called the emperor's there are three 
pictures of Judith, Targuin, and Bethſheba, which 
are excellent pieces, and done by a lady called 
Artemiſia. There is likewiſe a Venus fleeping 
by Annibal Caracci, Over the chimney there is 


a ſquare of S. Auguſtin and other figures, by 


Pordenone. Likewiſe twelveemperors extremely 
well done, by Annibal Caracci.—In the great 
hall in the middle of the ſaid apartment, over 
the chimney, there is an excellent annunciation 
by Correggio. Likewiſe a fine picture of Charles 
V. on horſeback, by Titian. In the ſame hall 
there is an angel flying, with many other angels, 
by Annibal Caracci. Then follow two other 


ſquares of S. John Bapti/t and S. Jobn the Evan- 


geliſt; and next to theſe, twoſquares of S. Bene- 


dict and S. Maur, all bigger than the life, by 
the ſame Caracci. On the other ſide of the hall, 
there is a nativity of our Lord, with ſeveral 
figures, a night piece, by Baſſano. Right over- 


againſt the ritratto of Charles V. there is a 
ritratto of duke Alexander Farnefe on horſeback, 


by Auguſtin Caracci. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe fine pictures, 


together with the library and medals, have becn 


removed, as we already took notice, to Naples, 


yet we have thought proper to give the above 


liſt, in order to excite the curioſity of thoſe who 
intend to viſit that capital, where they will find 


them 


oe 
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them in the palace of Don Carlos. However, 
the paintings in freſco are left, both in this 
palace, and in the ducal villas, done by Ceſare 
Baglioui. | 

Parma is the ſee ob a biſhop ſuffragan of Bo- Trade. 
lagna, and a place of good trade. The cheeſe 
ſo well known by the name of this city, is not 
made here at preſent, but at Lodz, and other -S 
parts of the dutchy of Milan, the paſture grounds 
of Parma and Placentia having been turned 
lately to tillage. There is an academy here 
who ſtile themſelves Innominati or Anonymous, 
becauſe they would rather be learned than eſ- 
teemed ſo. Without this city the Romans had 
formerly an amphitheatre, but the ruins are 
ſcarce viſible. The court of Parma, in the court. 
reign of the late dukes of the houſe of Farneſe, 
was one of the moſt elegant in Europe. Upon Revolu- 
the death of the laſt duke without male ifiue, dns. 
Don Carlos the elceſt fon of his niece Elizabeth 
queen of Spain, was to have ſucceeded to this 
dutchy and that of Tuſcany, by virtue of a. 
treaty between the powers of Europe. But the 
queen of Spain and her ſon were content to: 
relinquiſh theirintereſt in theſe dutchies, in con- 
Gderation of Don Carlos's being eonfirm'd in 
the kingdoms of Nafles and Sicily by the houſe 
of Auſtria in 1736. At length the dutchy of 
Parma and Placentia were ceded in 1748, by 
the houſe of Auſtria, as a ſettlement for. the 
infant Don Philip, brother of Don Carlos, by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 

Leaving Parma at ſome diftance, you pafs Road from 
the river Taro, which 1s very rapid, and come ne 22 
to Fornovo, a ſmall town of the dutchy of Parma Furneve. 
on an eminence, as you quit the plain to enter 

the Apennin, near the Tare, famous for the 

victory of Charles VIII. king of France, with 

| . 9000 


Academy 
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god men over 42,000 Imperialiſis, Papaliſts, 
and Venctiaus, as he returned from the conqueſt 
Bergo diVa. of Naples. T hence you. proceed to Borgo di 
4 Taro. Pal di Turo, a ſmall town of the dutchy of 
Parma, on the river Taro, capital of the late 
of Landi, purchaſed by the duke of Parma in 
1632, of the family of Landi. Here you aſcend 
ſtill higher into the mountains, and paſs the 
rivers Magra and Pogliarco. 'Thence you ad- 
vance to the borough of Fareſe, in the territory 
Seri. of Genoa; and thence to Seri, a little town on 
: the eaſtern coaſt of Genea, ſituated behind a kind 
of peninſula, made by the point of the bay of Porto 
Fino. Between Seri and the borough of Chiava- 
ri, you paſsthe river Lavagna, and between Chia- 
__- variandthe borough of Kapalis you paſs the river 
Rapallo. Sturla. Napallo is a little neat town, ſituated ona 
little gulf of the ſame name, famous for its excel- 
lent oil. Recco and Bogliaſco are villages; between 

the latter and Genoa you paſs the river Beſagno. 


III. GENOA. 


1 Genea is the capital of the republic of that 


name, in E. long. 9. 30. lat. 44. 30. It ſtands 

Situation. jn the form of a theatre, at the bottom of a 
little gulf upon the aſcent of a hill, opening it- 

ſelf to the ſea, from whence there is a moſt de- 
Barbour, lightful proſpect of the city. The barbour is 
large anddeep, but lies expoſed tothe ſouthwoeſt, 

the moſt troubleſome wind in thoſe ſeas. There 

is a little harbour, built within the great one for 

their gallies, and two moles for the ſecurity of 

their ſhips, beſides a third mole begun ſince the 
French bombardment in 1684, and ſome new 
batteries erected towards the ſea during the laſt 

war, in order to ſecure them from the inſults 
Fertific: ti- of an enemy The town is about fix miles in 
_—_ circumference, ſurrounded with a double for- 
tification, which covers it behind, and reaches 

| on 


ET £ # 1 
on both ſides the ſnore. The neareſt and beſt 
of theſe fortifications properly encompaſſes the 
city, and the ſecond incloſes all the riſing 
grounds that command it. In the late war, 
after the memorable expulſion of the Auſtrians 
in 1746, ſeveral new out-works were added to 
the old ones, ſo as to render ita place of no in- 
conſiderable ſtrength. 

Since the above-mentioned bombardment this 
city has been rebuilt to a great advantage, moſt 
of the houſes being . of brick or ſtone, fix 
or ſeven ſtories high, the roofs flat, and the 
walls on the outſide generally plaiſtered over 
and painted. It is divided into the old and new 
town, containing about 80,000 inhabitants; the 
ſtreets of the old are very ftrait and uneven, fo 
that being too narrow for coaches, people of 
diſtinction are obliged to make uſe of chairs 


13 


and litters. In the new town the houſes are Buildings. 


built very high, but as the aſcent riſes, they are 
ſomewhat lower, and at a greater diſtance from 
one another. The narrowneſs of the ſtreets, 
and the loftineſs of the houſes, produces an ob- 
ſcurity in the lower rooms; but this 1s attended 
with the conveniency on the other hand of 
defending them from the heat of the ſun, which 
is exceeding violent here in ſummer. The 
new ſtreet is a double range of palaces from 
one end to the other, fit for the greateſt princes 
to inhabit. They are all richly adorned with 
marble, which is laviſhed as it were thro” every 
part of this fine city. There are five or fix 
other ſtreets of a great breadth, filled with 
magnificent houſes, -particularly the ſuburb of 
S. Pietro d' Arena, which is enriched with ſuch 
a number of ſumptuous palaces, as are ſufficient 


to juſtify the title this city has aſſumed of Genoa 


the /tately, The whole town contains about 


thirty 
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thirty pariſn churches,, twenty colleges, and as 
many convents and religious houſes. | 
The cathe- The chief ſtructures of Genoa are, the ca- 
4. thedral dedicated to S. Laurence, a large pile 
of. building, but inferior in beauty to ſeverab 
other Aalian churches. The inſide is remarkable 
for the marble pillars which ſupport the roof, 
and for a marble ſtatue of S. John the Evangeliſt. 
The aſhes of S. John Baptiſi are ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved in this church in a ſilver veſſel, which 
ſtands upon four porphyry pillars. They pre- 
ſerve likewiſe a large cup made of one ſingle 
emerald, which was made a preſent to the re- 
public by Baldwin king of Jeruſalem, for the 
The Annun- aſſiſtance they had ee Fray The church of the 
cation. Annunciation is the fineſt in Genoa, built at the 
ſole expence of the family of Lomellini; the cieling 
is gloriouſly gilded, the pillars that ſupport it are 
of marble, and the walls covered with moſt ex- 
quilite paintings. The. altars are magnificent, 
and adorned with.fine pictures done by Rubens, 
and other. great maſters. In the fine church 
of S. Matthew, built by prince Doria, there is 
his tomb engraved by —_— 'The churches . 
- of S. Cyr, La Madonna della Vigna, S. Matthew, 
S. Mary of Carignan, and the Feſaits, are alfo 
extremely well. worth a traveller's notice. 
The Doge: The Doge's palace is a large building where 
palace. there are chambers for the great and little coun- 
eil, and for the colleges, as alfo lodgings for the 
Doge and ſome of the ſenators and their fami- 
lies; but it is much inferior tothe private palaces 
Theduke ofof the nobility. The duke of Dorid's palace | 
Doria's pa- makes the beſt appearance of any in Genoa, and 
3 wh is deſervedly admired for its ſituation, architec- 
| ture, tapeſtry hangings, and other rich furniture, 
gardens, fountains, ſtatues (and among the reſt 
a fine one of the famous Andrew Doria) buſts, 
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baſſo relievs's, and moſt beautiful paintings. l 
The other palaces moſt worthy of notice are 1 
thoſe of Duraxzo, Pallavicini, Spinola, the two 1 
Balbi, Grimaldi, Inperiali, Lomellini, and Tus i, A 
which are all magnificent buildings, and moſt 1 


of them deſigned by Aleſſio Galeazzi of Perugia. | Fi: 
In one of the Balbi, among other rarities, there q 
is a looking-glaſs, ſaid to be worth O0 crowns, 
The only remarkable piece of antiquity in this 
city is the roſtrum of an old Raman ſhip, made [1 
of iron, and ending in a boar's head, which was 
found as they were cleaning the harbour of Ge- 
noa. In the arſenal they pretend to have arms The arſe- 
for 30,000 men, and ſhew ſeveral pieces ofna!. 
armour, which, purſuant to tradition, were worn 
by ſome Genze/e amazons upon a croiſade, in 
which they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
bravery. The great hoſpital is a vait ornament Th, hofpl- 
to this city, making a magnificent appearance tal, 
without, and being embeliithed within with fine 
marble pillars, and ſome handſome ſtatues of 
the principal benefactors. It is ſo capacious, 
that they ſay it contains 12, 00 perſons. 
Though Geno is ſo magnificent in other re-Paintingsin 
ſpects, yet it does not abound with ſuch a Sen. 
number of exquiſite paintings as ſome other 1 
cities in /taly, The following are the chief 9 
we have heard of. In the church of S. Stephen i 
you may ſee the hiſtory of the ſtoning that 
lat, an admirable piece by Julio Romano.— 
In the church of S. Francis, there is a picture 
of S. John baptizing Chriſt, by Tintoret,—In 
the church or oratory of S. Fohn Baptiſt, there 
is a picture by Vandyte, and the chapel of tbe 
Virgin has ſome handſome paintings. In the 
church of S. Ambroſe, belonging to the . ; 


there is a picture of the Circumciſion, by Ru- g 


e e e e 


bens, In the church of the Aununciation, there | 
| | are 
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are three famous pictures, by Julio Romano, Van- 


dybe and Rubens — In the hall of the Doge's 
palace, there 1s a freeze of moſt beautiful boys, 
by Pordenone. In the Villa Iinperiale there are 


| ſeveral fine pictures, by the great Titian. 


Genoa is a city of great antiquity, being 
mentioned by Strabo as the chief emporium of 
Liguria in his time. After the decline of the 
Roman empire, it went thro” a great many re- 
volutions, together with the Liguria maritima, 
till it was ſubdued by Charlemaign. Various 
were the changes of government, which it 


_ underwent from that time to the beginning of 


Govern. 
ment. 


the ſixteenth century, when the celebrated 
Andrew Doria, one of the greateſt admirals 
and generals of his age, reſcued his country 
from the tyranny of the French and Spaniards, 
and ſettled their government in the preſent 
form in the year 1528. | 

The legiſlative authority is lodged in the 
great fenate, conſiſting of the ſignory, and 400 
noblemen. The ſignory conſiſts of the Doge 
and twelve other members, who are elected 
once in two years, but not eligible again in five. 


Theſe, together with the Doge, decide moſt 


caſes by eight votes, but in ſome caſes by 


eleven. If they do not agree, they call the 
college, which conſiſts of eight members, call- 
ed procurators, choſen for two years, and not 
eligible in four; and if they ſtill differ, they 
call the council, conſiſting of the ſignory, the 
college, and 100 more choſen out of the 400 
who compoſe the ſenate, and then conclude 
by a plurality of votes. The Doge, who is 
ſtiled moſt illuſtrious, and called his ſerenity, 
is choſen once in two years from amongſt the 
antient nobility, but has no more power, than 
the Doge of Venice. He is obliged to * 

- the 


- e 2:42 ai had r * 


. 


the palace the two years he is in office, with 


two of the ſignory and their families; and, after 


his office is expired, heretires to his own houſe 


for eight days, when his adminiſtration 1s ex- 
amined, and if he be found worthy of cenſure, 
he is proceeded againſt as a criminal. At his 


election a crown of gold is ſet on his head, and 
a ſcepter put into his right hand as king of 


Cor ſica, an iſland ſubject to this republic. His 
guards are like. thoſe of other crowned heads, 
and he is cloathed in robes of crimſon velvet. 


— —¼ — — —uͤ— 


The ſenators are ſtiled their excellencies, and Nobility, 


the nobility illuſtrious. The nobility derive 
their titles from the lands they poſſeſs in Naples, 
AMiilun, and other countries; on which occaſion 
it is obſerved, that the republic is at a very great 
inconveniency by ſuffering her ſubjects to pur- 
chaſe honours and eſtates of foreign princes, 
becauſe this renders their principal families 


dependent on a foreign juriſdiction. The re-Revenue. 


venue of this republic is computed at one mil- 
lion and two hundred thouſand crowns per 
annum, but they can encreaſe it conſiderably, 
many of their ſubjects being very rich. They 
had formerly a conſiderable fleet, by which they 
gained many victories over the Greats, Vene- 
tians, Turks, Spaniards, &c. and ſettled many 
colonies in Mia and the Euxine Sea; but their 
naval force is now dwindled to fix gallies. 


Their land forces are uſually about four or Forces. 


5000, but they can enereaſe them to near 
20,000, which was the caſe in the late war in 
Italy. This war had like to have terminated 
in the ruin of the republic, but by the ſurpriz- 
ing expulſion of the Auſtrians in 1746, and by 


the extraordinary efforts they afterwards made 


in fupport of that meaſure, they contrived to 
fave their ſinking liberties, | 
| There 
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There is a bank at Genoa, known by the 


_ name of S. George, which has part of the pub- 


lic duties for its fund, but has ſuffered much in 
its credit by the late troubles of the republic. 
Their country being a barren ſpot, they uſually 
keep two or three years proviſion of corn, wine, 
and oil, and other neceſſaries in their maga- 
zines, which in times of ſcarcity they ſell at 
reaſonable rates to the people. The inhabitants 
are generally a cunning induſtrious race and 
more inured to hardſhip than the reſt of the 


f[tal;ans. The barrenneſs of the country is a 


the Cenoeſe. great inducement to induſtry, but does not 


Dreſs. 


Trade. 


excuſe the character they have acquired of be- 
ing a treacherous over-reaching ſet of people. 
In fact, their tricking and cunning is io well 
known amongſt the 1 as to occaſion in 
part a proverb of theirs, viz, that at Genoa 
there is ſea- without fiſh, people without faith, and 
women without modeſty, though with regard to 
the latter part the cenſure is perhaps too ſevere, 
It is likewiſe obſerved that there are no Vetus. 
at Genoa, becauſe (ſay the reſt of the Italians) 
the Genoeſe are ſo cunning that it would be im- 
poſſible for We to get bread amongſt them. 
Perſons of diſtinction generally dreſs in cloaks 
and black ſuits, and wear no ſwords. Ihe 
people of a middle rank follow, ſome the 
Spaniſh modes, and ſome the Trench, accord 
ing as they are affected. 
The trade of Genoa was formerly very con- 
ſiderable, but is now upon the decline; it con- 
ſiſts chiefly of their own manufactories, as rich 
ſilks, velvets, brocades, points and gloves, of 
which they export a great quantity, together 
with wine, oil, fruits, anchovies, ſweetmeats, 
and ſeveral ſorts of drugs. The nobility and 


gentry apply themſelves to traffic as well as the 


Common. 


F 3 1 
N common people, and are ſaid to be as well ac- | | 'Y 
quainted as they with the myſteries of over- . 


reaching and cozening. There is no other re-Religion, | 
ligion but the Roman Catholic tolerated in this 
city, which has been the ſee of an archbiſhop 
ſince 1132. "They have never an univerſity, Academy. 
; but an academy of wits called the Addormen- 
zat!, or the Drowſy, who ſpend their time, like | — 
the reſt of the Italian academicians, in com- 1 
poſing orations, poems, and other ingenious 
ttudits, being unacquainted with the northern 
amuſements of ſmoaking and drinking. Strangers 
ſhould take care not to imitate the Genoeſe pro- 
nunciation, which is very bad, and ſhould mind 
alſo to get a licenſe from the ſecretary, with- 
out which they cannot ſtay above four days in 
Genoa. | | | 
The neighbourhood of Genoa is full of de- j 
lightful villages, and country feats on the to = 
of the hills. But the magnificent ſuburb of S. 
Pietro d' Arena, is full of ſuch noble houſes, 
built with ſuch excellent taſte, that they are fit 
for the greateſt princes to inhabit. 
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Remarkable Places in the ſecond Route. : 


ROM Penice to Mantua, this route is the Road om 
ſame as the preceding. Mantua has been Venice to 
deicribed in the preceding route. Caftellaccia® emed. 
and Maraia, are ſmall boroughs in the dutchy 
of Mantua; at the latter you paſs the river 
Oglio, and pay toll for going over the bridge. 
oltino is the firſt village in the on. 8. 
Giacomo, commonly called /a plebe St. Giacomo, 
is no more than a poſt-houſe, where you change 


horſes, and the next ſtage you come to is the 
city of Cremona. 5 
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| There is alſo another way from Mantua to 
ol Cremona, vix. to the village of Pomponeſco, eight | 
miles, where you paſs the Po; from thence a | 
| little further to Viadana, a handſome borough. 
Three miles further to Sabionetta, a ſmall city 
in the territory of Mantua, and capital of a 
dutchy of the fame name, which formerly be- 
Fd | longed to a branch of the houſe of Gonzaga, 
| but now 1s poſſeſſed by the houſe of 4u/?: 4. 
| From thence you proceed to Caſal Maggiore, 
| Gufciola, Ponzone, S. Giovanni, Riccardo, all vil- 
| lages on the banks of the Po, on the left hand 
as you come from Mantua. On the right and 
| left as you procecd on this journey, there are 
ſeveral little towns and country ſeats,as Gonzaga, 
Reggiolo, Novellara, and Boxzolo, all belonging 
to different branches of the ducal houſe of Han- 
tua, now extinct; Colorne, a delightful villa 
of the Dukes of Parma, which ſuffered greatly 
in the Jaſt war; it is three miles from Caju! 
AAaggiore. 


| | | I. CREMONA. y 


Cremona is a city of italy, capital of the Cre- 
moneſe, in the dutchy of Milan, in E. long. 10. 
30. lat. 45. It is ſituated on the north fide of 
the Po, from whence there is a canal which 
runs through. this city, fills its ditches, and 
forms a communication with the Oglio. Tis 
ſuppoſed to have been built by the Gazls in the 
444th of Rome, but was ruined afterwards by 

the Lombards, in 630, and rebuilt by the em- 
1 peror Frederic I. in 1184. The city is about 8 

| five miles in circumference, very well built, 
| with wide ſtreets, and ſpacious ſquares, but 


| Deſcription 
o Cremona. 


[ neither rich nor populous. It is defended by NN 
0 a caſtle and ſome other fortifications that are l 
I} # | | 0 


1 
of no great ſtrength. The places worth ſee- 
ing, are the cathedral, which has a noble portico 
ſupported by many fine marble pillars. On the 
inſide of the front of this church there is a large 
hiſtory repreſenting Chr crucihed between 
the thieves 3 with many other figures, a, fine 
picture by Pordenone. The town houſe, the 
palace of the biſhop who is ſuffragan of Milan, 
that of the Podeſta, and of the ſignors 4aitati 
and Trecca, are alſo worth notice. There are 
likewiſe ſome good churches and convents, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Dominicans, the Augu/tins, 


and the monks of S. 'Ferome, with ſome others. 


At S. Peter's they are {aid to preſerve the body 
of S. Mary the „eee The tower and caſtle 
built by Frederic I. were formerly very famous, 
but are now 1n a ruinous condition. There is 
an univerſity here which is but little frequented, 
The inhabitants are reckoned a very induſtrious 
people, and were noted heretofore for making 


good knives. This city is famous for the noble 


attempt of prince Eugene, who ſurprized it bs 
night in February 1702, but not being ſupported 
by his treops who miſtook their way, and being 
out-numbered by,the garriſon, was obliged to 
retire, tho? he carried off the French general 
marſhal Villeroy. 
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From Cremona you go to Pizzighitone, a Road from 
ſmall fortified town in the Milaneſe, WHORE Oe 
Francis I. was kept priſoner aftef the battle of“ ͤ 


Pavia. In this neighbourhood you paſs the 
river Adda. Thence you proceed to Zurleſca, 
a ſmall borough that has nothing remakable. 


Thence you come to Lodi, a city of the Mila £066 


neſe, and capital of the Lodeſan, ſituated on a 
hill near the banks of the river Adda, in E. 


long. 
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long. 10. 15. lat. 45. 22. It is called Lod: 
Nuovo, to diſtinguiſſi it from a little borough 


of that name, formerly the capital of the ter- 


ritory of Lodeſan, ſituate on the river Silaro, 
three miles from Ladi Nuovo, It was antiently 
called Laus Pompe:, becauſe Pompeius Strabo 
enlarged and enriched it. The opulence of 
this place raiſed the jealouſy of the Milaneſe to 
ſuch a degree, that they utterly deſtroyed it in 
1148. But the emperor Frederic Barbaraſſa, 
on purpoſe to humble the Milaneſe, built the 
new Lodi forty- ſix years after the ruin of the 


other. The town is large, and tolerably well 
built, with ſome old fortifications. There are 


reckoned in it twelve thouſand inhabitants, 
and ſome very rich families. is the ſee of a 
biſhop ſuffragan of Milan, and is famous for 
its fine earthen ware. The adjacent territory 
is ſo well watered, that they breed a vaſt quan- 


tity of cattle, and make hay four or five times 
a year. Their little rivers have plenty of fiſh, 


eſpecially good eels. The country is likewiſe 
famous for making_excellent cheeſes, ſome of 


which are faid to weigh above 500 Pounds, and 


to be as big as a mill-ſtone, far exceeding the 
Parmaſan in tine taſte. Their dried neat's 
tongues are alſo in great eſteem. The adjacent 
country abounds in paſturage and cattle, and 
produces good cheeſe. 

Between Ledi and the borough of Marignans, 


you paſs the little river Maga. Marignano is 


_ os . D . 
famous for the victory which Francis I. obtain- 


ed here over the Swis in 1515. 
III. MILAN. 
Milan is the capital of the dutchy, of Milan 


in /taly, ſituated on the little river O/ana, in E. 
long. 9. 30. lat. 45. 25. It is one of the large. | 


and 


# 


—— 
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and fineſt cities of Europe, being about ten mites 
in circumference, and containing 300,000 inha- 
bitants, for which reaſon it has obtained the name 
of Milan the Great. It is allowed to be a very Antiquity. 


antient town, but the etymology of its name is 


uncertain, there being nothing offered upon that 
ſubje& but what has the air of a fable. Its form is 
almoſt circular, and it is ſurrounded: by a wall 

with ten gates of too great an extent to admit of a 

regular fortification. But its chief ſtrength con- Fortifics- 
ſiſts in its citadel, which is a large hexagon that 


commands the place, and is conſidered as one of 


the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in /taly. The city ſtands 
in one of the moſt fruitful and pleaſanteſt plains in 
Europe, which extends 210 miles as far as the 


town of Cattolica in the eceleſiaſtic tate, and has 


the advantage of two navigable canals, by which 
it has a communication with the rivers Adda and 
Teſino. It is divided into 16 wards, which have 
their names from ſo many gates of the city; tho 
there are in the whole twenty-two, including 
thoſe of the ſuburbs. The ſtreets are broad and Buildings, 


*neat, the ſquares ſpacious and handſome, the 


| houſeslofty,aboundingwitha prodigious number 


of artiſts and tradeſmen, and inhabited by a very 
numerous gentry and nobility. ? is the fee of an 


archbiſhop, whois always a cardinal,and contains 


260 churches, 71 of which are parochial, and 
11 collegiate; 30 convents of men, 3b of 


women, with ſome other fraternities, and very 
large ſuburbs. + E357 | Hg 

In giving an account of the curioſities of 
this great city, we mult begin with the cathe- Ct! cdral, 


— 


dral dedicated to the virgin and 8. Fecla, and 
reckoned the fineſt in Italy next to S. Peter's. It 
is a valt Gothic ſtructure, about 50 feet in 
length, and 200 in breadth, built all of unpo- 
liſhed marble, It ſtands in the center of the 
Vo“. III. LED 


city, 
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city, and the foundations of it were laid on the 


13th of June, 1386, by Jem Galzas Viſconti, 
ſirſt duke of Milan. They have been upwerds 
of 300 years at work at this church, and 'tis 
not yet quite-finiſhed. The roof is ſupported 
by 160 white marble pillars, of ſuch a diameter, 
that three men can ſcarcely embrace- them. It 


has ſix cupola's; the biggeſt is eighty cubits 


High, the iniddle one, and thoſe on the ſides, 


fifty. It has three iſles well proportioned, with 


five gates in front, one to the ſouth, and ano- 
ther north; the windows and arches are of a 
pyramidical form. The 600 white marble ſta- 
tues that adorn the outſide of the fabric, are 
valued at 1000 crowns, each being done by ex- 
cellent maſters. But thoſe of S. Bartholomew 


flead alive, and Adam and Eve, by Chriſtopher 


Cibo, are admirable pieces, eſpecially the for- 


mer, for which the French king is ſaid to have 
offered 500,000 livres. The pavement of this 
church is more ſolid and curious than that of S. 


Peter's at Rome, which is much inferior to tbe 


cathedral of Milan in its outward ſtructure. 
There are two fine brazen pulpits inthe church, 
each of which runs round a large pillar like a 
gallery, and is ſupported by h ge figures of the 
ſame metal. Under the cupola lies the body of 
S. Charles Borromeo, once archbiſhop of this 
city, in a great cryſtal caſe of an immenſe price. 
Near it are the ſtately tombs of the dukes of 
Milan, and the famous monument of James of 
Medicis, with his ftatue in braſs caſt by Leone 
Aretino, with four other braſs ſtatues and other 
crnaments. In this church you may alſo ob- 
ſerve the treaſury kept in the veſtry ; the two 
famous organs; the fixty pictures repreſenting 
the hiſtory of the goſpel; the tabernacle of the 
great altar; and the glaſs windows at the _ 
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of the church behind the quire. This church 
is likewiſe remarkable for the celebration of maſs 


according to the Ambro/tan liturgy, The high 
tower of this grand edifice affords a moſt noble, 
proſpect, not only of the whole city, but of the 
Alps and Apennine mountains, on one fide, and 


of a vaſt delightful plain on the other, 


. . % 


The Ambroſian library, the veſt in Itah next 4, ofran 


C473 
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to the Vatican, was lo named by cardinal Fre- library. 


deric Borromeo, archbiſhop of Milan, who foun- 


ded it, and dedicated it to S. Ambroſe. It is ſaid 
to contain 38,0600 volumes, including manu- 
ſcripts; which are kept in a ſeparate apartment. 


The oldeſt manuſcript is Rufinus's' verſion of 
Joſephus. The great hall is 60 feet long, 24 


broad, and 3 8 in height; but could not be made 
- 


larger becauſe of the churches and houſes that 
ſurround it. It contains a very large collection 


of paintings, in which they have laid out more 


money, according to the Halian genius, than 


in books. Beſides the books and pictures, it is 


enriched with ſeveral collections of very fair 
medals, and with rare and curious pieces of an- 
tique ſculpture and architecture, with others 
moulded on the originals. Here they ſhew a 
great book of mechanical draughts, moſt of 


which Leonardo da Vinci is ſaid to have drawn 


with his own hand; like thoſe collected by 
Pirro Ligorio, which is in the library of Turin. 
Our King James the fir/?, as they pretend, of- 
fered no leſs than 309% piſtoles to Galcazza 


Archonati for one of theſe volumes, which treats 


of the military machines of the antients ; but 
Archonati refuſed the money, and made a pre- 
ſent of it to the library, Adjoining to this li- 


brary, there is an academy for painting, in 


which there are many curious pictures, with 
other rarities. 
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Church of The church which at preſent bears-the name 


6 ny X'S. Ambroſe, and where the body of this ſaint 
lies, was antiently a temple of Minerva, and 
Was conſecrated by S. Ambroſe himſelf to the 
ſaints Gervaſe and Protaſe. Here are ſeveral 
pictures and ſculptures, the productions of the 
moſt ignorant ages, and among the reſt a ſer- 
pent of braſs upon a high marble pillar, repre- 
ſenting that which Moſes erected in the deſert, 
The gallery was painted 990 years ago by Gau- 
dentius a Benedictin abbot. Here you ſee the 
chapel where St. Auſtin is ſaid to have been bap- 
tized by S. Ambroje; with the tombs, of Lewis 
the emperor, and Bernard and Pepin king of 
/ en: or > 
Ocherbuild- The other, buildings and curiofities worth 
uy cu ſeeing, are the palaces of the archbiſhop, of the 
= governor, of the marquis of Omzadeo, and of the 
counts Areſi, Viſconti, Durina, Marini, Anon, 
Caſtelli, Oaeſcalchi, Ciconia, Archinto, Borromet, 
Erba, Forza, Trivuli, &c. which in general 
are large buildings, but of indifferent architec- 
The Laxa- ture. To theſe you muſt add, the ſeminary 
ett. erected by S. Charles Borromeo, which is a very 
fine building; the great hoſpital, which is a 
magnificent ſtructure, capable of entertaining 
4200 infirm people, having a revenue of 50,000. 
crowns per annum; the cabinet of the famous 
ſignor Manfredi Settala, which contains a vaſt 
collection of natural and artificial rarities, a good 
library, and a choice collection of paintings; 
the college of the 7 the town-houſe; the 
fine convent of the Benedictins of $. Fuſtina; the 
church of S. Mary of the Paſſion; the magnifi- 
cent front of S. Paul's and that of S. Celſs ; 
the large and beautiful convent of the Olivetans 
of S. Victor; the church of S. Victor, which the 
learned hold to be that into which S. Ambroſe 
xefuſed to admit the emperor Theodoſius; the 
„ monaſtery 


* 
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monaſtery of the Dominicans of Madonna delle 1 
Grazie; the monaſtery of the Benedictins called 
Maggiore; the pulpit and two confeſſion- ſeats 
at C. Alexander's of the Barnabites ; the great 
cloiſter of S. Ambroſe, and the little church 
where S. Auſtin was baptized; the church of 

S. Fidelis, a very fine building of the architec- 
ture of Peregrini; the collegiate church of S. 
Nazario, paved by Serena wife of Stilico; the 
ſteeple of S. Gotardo; the fine monument of S. 

Peter Martyr, in the church of S. Euffergis; 
the church of S. Lawrence, formerly a pagan 
temple dedicated to Hercules, remarkable for 
moſaic work; in the front of the church of the 
virgin, fome very fine ſtatues by Annibal Fen- 
tana and Aſtoldo of Florence ; the ſtatue in mezzo - 
relieuo at the gate Tofa ;. the baſſs relievs's on the 
Roman gate; the Uomo di pietra near the gate 
Renza; the man with his legs a-crofs on one 
of thoſe gates; the devotional columns ſcattered :; 
up and down the city; the infamous column 
nel carrubio della porta Cineſe, for Ticineſe, near 
the ſixteen antique columns; the figure of the 
pretended HEymen, on the gate de Fabri; the 

fggure called Tea at count Archinti's houſe; the 
3 houſe della Gulielmina, over-againſt the Buon 
Fratelli; the two churches of the Roſe and the 
Garden; the ſtatue of Gaſton de Foix, at S. Mar- 

tha's; the ſtatues of S. Ambroſe with a whip in 

his hand, one in the archiepitcopal palace, and 

the other at the Contrada della Roſa; the Pala- 

tine ſchools; the palace della proviſione; the ſta- 

tue of Auſonius and the adjoining inſeriptions; 

the ſtatue of Oldradus on horſeback over againſt 

the Palatine ſchools; that of Philip II. and 

u pon the wall of the oppoſite building the fi- 

| gure of a hog, which is called the ſow of AIi- 
lan; the buried column at S. Dennis's; the wheel 
and the inſcription at S. Stephen's in Broglio; 
| he the 
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Paintings 
in Milan. 


theſe. 
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the fountain at S. Calecers* _ at S. Bar naba al 
ſente; the pillar that marks the place where &. 
Protaſſus was beheaded near the, citadel”; the 


verſes and unknown gilt characters at the por- 


tal of S. George al Palazzo; ſeveral ſtatues and 


Tatities of all forts in the houſes, of the marquis 


de Magienta, counts Ar chinti and Mexaa: -Barba, 


and doctor Maggi. | A 


There are a great many excellent paintings 
to be ſeen in Milan, the principal of which are 
In the cathedral there is a moſt beau- 
tifu! picture of a dead Chi , by Barecca ; as alfo 
ſeveral pieces by Camillo Procagcino——lIn the 


Ambroſtian library; thereare four excellent [quares 


by Titan, and ſeveral pieces 'by- Leauards da 
Vinti. In che ſame Place there is a hiſtory of 


Chriſt waſhing the ſcet of his diſciples, by Ra- 


?hac!, and upon two. ſquares , the diſpute con- 
cerning the ſacrament, painted in Rote, in the 
palace of the Vaticen, by the ſame great maſter, 
In the church of $. Vitor : there is a. noble 


picture of S. Geerge by the great Raphael. —In 


the church of S. Mario ſomè excellent pieces of 
Pals Lomazzo, repreſenting different apoſtles, 
prophets, ſibyls, &c.-——Inthe college of Brera 
a fine picture by Alexander Fratmi. In the 
church of &. Paul and Barnabas, a an excellent 
picture, of the taking ot Chrisi down from the 
cross, by Bramautino. In the church of S. Ge- 
tards, ſome very good pictures of ſeveral of the 
[":ſconti's, dukes of Milen.——ln the church of &. 


rarcs, a beautiful picture of the virgin and / 


&. . Jahn Baptiſt, by [wr c1,—[n S. Peter and * 


Paul's, ſeveral pieces by Zenale, and an organ 
deſigned by Bramantino. In the church of the 
Paſſon, ne picture of the Lord's ſupper, ſome 
ſay by Cilo, and others by Gaudenzia of Milan. 
In the church of Madonna delle Grazie, there 
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is a picture of the crowning our Saviour with 


thorns, one of Titian's beſt pieces. The angels 


in the cupola, the S. Paul, and the other figures 


in ſtucco are by Gaudenzio. The cloiſter is 


painted by Zenale. In the refectory there is a 


ſquare by Vinci repreſenting the Lord's ſupper, 
a copy of which is to be ſeen at S. Germain. de 


Auxerois at Paris. This piece is remarkable for 


not having the picture of our Saviour; for Vinci 


having conſulted with the above Zenale how he 


ſhould expreſs our Saviour's countenance, after 


having done thoſe of the apoſtles fo admirably 


well, reſolved, by Zenale's advice, not to at- 


tempt it at all, it being impoſible to excel what 


he had done already. — There are fine paintings: 
on the fronts of ſome of the houſes of this city; 
among. the reſt, near the forties, on the front 
of a palace, ſome of the exploits of the Nau 
are extremely well painted by Trofo da Monza. 
Towards the gate Beatrice the front of the pa- 


lace of Latuadi is elegantly painted by Braman- 


tino. In the church f S. Celſo, built by Bra- 
mante, in the ſecond ſacriſty, there is a ſquare 


by Raphael; and in the church, the altar-piece: 


of S. Jerome is an excellent picture, by Paris 


Bordone. In the church of the Th $4 as yo 
enter the great door on your right, there is a. 


ſquare on the fide of the furthermoſt altar, by 
Lodovico Caracci. ln the famous cabinet of ſig- 
nor anfreds Settala, there is a very large col- 


lection of excellent paintings, too numerous to 
be all mentioned here, we ſhall only give a liſt 


of thoſe of the very firſt rank, which are, 1. 


The picture of Galeazzo Settala, great uncle to 
ſignor MManfreds, by Titian. 2. The portrait vf 


Lodouico Settala, father to the ſaid Manfreds, 
by Fide Gallitia, the moſt celebrated 'paintreſs 
in the world. 3. The picture of Manfredo and 
his two brothers, by Daniel Criſpi, a painter 
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Antiqui- 


ties. 


The GR AND TOUR. 


| of great repute. 4. A beautiful picture of the 


virgin Mary, S. Fofeph, and the infant Jeſus, 


by the above-mentioned paintreſs Gallitra, as 


a\{o ſeveral other copies from eminent maſters 


dy the ſame hand. 5. A charming picture of 
the bleſſed virgin, Chrift, and S. Fohn, by Ra- 
-phael. 6. An elegant picture of a grave matron, 
by Leonardo du Vinci. 7. A beautiful picture of 


the virgin Mary and Chrift giving a flower to 


8. John Baptiſt, by Bernardino Licini; and like- 


wite two other pictures, one of S. Catharine, 


and the other of the bleſſed virgin, by the ſame 


eminent hand. 8. The picture of Fide Gallitia 
in the flower of her age, by her own hand. 9. 
A woman of tall ftature with a hairy face, a 
ſine picture by Paini. 10. Our Saviour crowned 


with thorns, a night- piece, by Baſſano. 11. A 


Lucretia ſtabbing herſelf, a S. James on horſe- 


baek, a S. Joſeph, a buſto with the head of S. 


I all four by Cerani. 12. The woman be- 
ieved to be a whore, by Leonards da Vinci. 
13. S. Jerome praying, a night-piece, by Baf- 
2 14. Cain killing his brother Abel, by Guida 
Ne . g 

here are many remains of antiquity in this 
city, which have been publiſhed by a Barna- 
bite father. The church of S. Nazario is ſaid 
to have been an antient priſon ; and the church 
of S. George to have been Trajan's reſidence or 
palace. Ihe church of S. Lawrence ſtands upon 
the hot baths of faximian; not far from thence 
there was a temple dedicated to Hercules; and 
juſt near it are ſixteen columns, ſuppoſed to 
belong to the palace of Maximian Hercules, with 
capitals of the Cor inthian order; but this opi- 


nion is contradicted by an inſcription to the 


eiperor Lucius Aurelius Verus, which is ſtill le- 
gible on theſe columns. There are a great many 


other fragments of antiquity to be ſeen in the dif- 


ferent 
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| ferent palaces of the nobility, particularly in 


that of Archinta, 25 c 

Milan, though an inland town, is a place of Trade. 
great trade. Their chief manufactures are ſilk 
and wool, brocade, and other rich embroidered 


ſtuffs, works of ſteel and cryſtal, at which their 


artiſts are very expert. The nobility make a 
very great figure in cloaths, coaches, and a 
numerous retinue of ſervants. The women ge 
abroad and enjoy more freedom here than in 
moſt of the other cities in /taly. | 3 
This has been always one of the moſt opu- Revolu- 
lent cities of Zaly. It is YEfkoned to have been ens. 
taken about twenty-four times, and beſieged _ 
forty-two ; arricularty it was razed to the - 
ground, and ſown with ſalt by Frederic Barba- 
roſſa.. About nine years after it began to riſe + 
out of its aſhes, under the protection of pope - 
Alexander III. It was ſucceſſively ſubject to 
dukes of different families, as the Turriani, the 
Viſconti, and the Sforza's ; the latter were dif-, 
poſſeſſed by the French, and theſe by the houſe 
of {yftria, in whole poſſeſſion it is at preſent. .- 
The civil government is lodged in the ſenate, Civil go-... 
conſiſting of prelates, doctors of law, and gen. Vernument. 


tlemen of the country, who are ſubject to the 


controul of the general-governor of the Italian 
territories ſubject to the houſe of Zuftrig.. This 
governor appoints the preſident. of the ſenate, 
the magiſtrates, commillartes, officers of the 
treaſury, &c, The governors of the town and 
citadel of Milan ate independent of ech other. 


17 


Ihe annual revenue of the whole dutchy is Res 


* 


2nue, 


_ computed at 300,000. per annum. They have 


here, as in other towns, an academy or club of Academy. 
dirtuoſi, who ſtile themſelves Neſcy/?:, that is, 
hidden or ſecret. FVV 

The neighbouthood of Milan is extremely 
pleaſant, whether you behold the fine country- 
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154 The GRAND TOUR, 
Neighbour- ſeats, gardens, orchards, &c,: or the beautiful 
od. plains all round. V 

Two miles from Milan, at the marquis of Si- 
monetta's ſtately houſe, you may hear an echo 
Munza. 
the iron crown, ſo called from the circle of iron 
within it, which was one of thoſe with which 
the emperors, were formerly crowned, The 
church is a handſome building, and remarkable 
for the curious things contained in the treaſury, 
Five miles from Milan, in the road to Como, 
is the famous Lazaretto, or peſt-houſe of S. 
George, with a cloiſter of Carthuſians. Four 
miles from Milan, out of the Raman gate, is the 
celebrated abbey of Chiaravalle of the Ciſtercian 
order, remarkable for ſome tombs of the nobi- 
lity. At Leina, fix miles from Milan, there is 
a houſe belonging to Pietro Viſconti Borromeo, 
where you may ſee ſeveral curioſities, as like- 
wiſe at Villa rs five miles from the city, 
Travellers uſed to be well accommodated at the 
Three Kings in Milan, and may hire a coach 
for about ſeven ſhillings a day,  _ 
Proceeding on your journey from Milan to 
' Genoa, you come to the village of Binaſco, and 
advancing from thence towards Pavia, before 
you arrive at this city, you muſt turn a little 
out of the way towards the north to fee the fa- 
mous monaſtery of Carthuſian monks, founded 
by John Galeas Viſconti, firſt duke of Milan. 
The body of the church is, on the outſide, of 
Gothic ſtructure, the front, to a certain height, 
is full of ſtatues and baſſo relievo's, in the ſame 
Gothic taſte, but the uppermoſt part is of white 
marble, and a plainer kind of work. The in- 
fide of the church js very fine, where you ſhould 
take particular notice of the chapels, the ba- 
luſtrade of the quire, the tomb of the . 
the 


reite, 


The char- 
cer -houſe. 
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which repeats the laſt ſyllable about ſixty times. 
At Munza a neighbouring town, you may ſee 
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the altar made of ſea-horſes teeth, the embroi- 


dery-work in the new veſtry, the fine candle- 
ſtic of cavalier Fontana, the eight marble ſtatues 
of the four evangeliſts and four doctors of the 
church, and the beautiful picture of the virgin 
with S. Peter and S. Paul, by Guercino. The 
convent is alſo a fine piece of architecture, and 


has three beautiful cloiſters, with fountains, 


gardens, alleys, fiſh-ponds, arbours, Fc. which 
al together make a moſt charming ſolitude. Near 
this monaſtery is a fine park, twenty miles in 


circumference; here it was that the famous 


battle of Pavia was fought in 1525, when 


Francis I. was taken prifoner by the troops of 
Charles V. After you leave this monaſtery, you 
meet with nothing remarkable till you come to 


III. Pavia. 


155 


Pavia is a city of Italy in the dutchyof- Mi- Deſerip- 


lan, and capital of the Paveſan, in E. long. e 
40. lat. 45. 15. It. is a place of great antiquity, 
ſaid to have been founded by the Gauls aftet they 
built Milan, and called antiently Ticinum, from 


the river Ten, which waſhes its walls. Odacer 
ruined it about 477, and, having given the 


inhabitants leave to rebuild it, thæy called it. 


Papia, guaſi piorum. patria. It becaine. after- 


_ wards a flouriſhing city, and was the uſual re- 


irdence of the ＋ 1 of Lombardy, till their 
kingdom was aboli 
French plundered it in 1527, ſince which time 


it has never recovered its antient ſplendor. For 
ſome ages it belonged to the dukedom of Hi 
lan; but in 1742, the queen of Hungary yielded. 
o.of Sardinia, who has added fome 


it to the king 


new fortihcations to it. Its fituation is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, in a. moſt fruitful: plain on 
the banks of the above- mentioned river T/, 
The ſtreets are ſtraight and large, but the 
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The GRAND TOUR. 


buildings very indifferent in compariſon to the 


other cities of Htaly, The caftle is an old neg- 
lected! heap, the fortifications being gone to 


ruin. The town is very thin of inhabitants, 


moſt of the ſtreets, except the great one, ap- 
peating almoſt a deſart. It is a biſhop's ee, 
who is one of the richeſt prelates in Italy, and 
depends immediately on the pope. "The cathe- 
dral is a heavy old Gothic building; here they 
preſerve a kind of maſt of a ſhip p, which the 


people call the ſpear of Orlando Furioſo. The 


church of S. Peter, with the adjoining mo- 


naſtery, are handſome ſtructures; in the latter, 


the body of S. Auſtin is ſaid to be interred in a 


tomb of white marble. 'Fhe church of the Do- 


ni nicuns is a neat building, noted for its paint- 
ings, and other ornaments, . In the ſquare be- 


fore the cathedral, there is a brazen ſtatue on 


horſeback, commonly called the Regi 7 and 


in Latin Regia folts; but why it was ſo called, 


is very uncertain: ſome think it to have heck 
erected to Antoninus Pius, ſome to Odoacer, and 
ſome to Conſtantine the Great. This city is fa- 


mous for its univerſity, which conſiſts of eight 


colleges, among which that of Borromeo is re- 
markable for the beauty of its building, and 
for ſome excellent paintings. In the manner 
of living, and in the regularity of their habits, 


they have a great reſemblance to the univerſi- 


ties of England. The different colleges are 


| diſtinguiſhed by the different colours of their 


gowns; they take only the doctor's degree in 
teven years, and then Jeave the city. There 
are ſeveral high towers in this town, erected by 
the Goths and Lombards, in the largeſt of which 
the great Boetius is ſuppoſed to have been con- 


fined, To the weſt of the Benedictin convent, 


there is a narrow valley or hollow ground, 
which may be the _=_ bed of the Po, as the an- 


tient 
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tient Ticinum is mentioned on that river. The 
famous lawyers Baldus and Alciatus were buried 


at the Frantiſcans; and the great Boetius was 
buried at the Auguſtinians, as alſo Lionel, duke 


of Clarence, ſon of Edward III. and Richard De 
la Pole, duke of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. There are likewiſe ſeveral monuments 


in this church, of perſons who were killed in 
the battle, near the above-mentioned Carthuſian 
convent, in the way do Milan, in which Fran- 


cis I. was taken priſoner. Near to this town 


Didier, the laſt king of Lombardy, fell intq she 


hands of Charlemain. TIP 


Coming ont of Pavia you paſs the T2, on 


a fine bridge 240 common paces long, and ve 

ſolidly built by Galeazzi of marble and brick, 
and covered like a penthouſe. This river which 
riſes in Swiſſerland, and paſtes through the Lago 
Maggiore is very rapid, and ſubje to inunda- 
tions, the land hereabouts being low and a 
little marſhy. At a ſmall diſtance from thence 
you paſs the Granolone, and about two or three 


- miles further the-Po, and thence you come to 


the village of Pancarana ; from thence you ad- 
vance to Voghera, a large town in the Paveſe, 
ſuppoſed to be the Vicus Irie, mentioned in the 
itinerary of Antoninus; here you paſs the little 
river Staffora, the antient Iria, and thence you 


proceed to | 


IV. Tor TONA. 


Tortona is a city of 7taly in the dutchy of Tertcra, 


Milan, and capital of the Torteneſe, in E. long. 
9. 12. lat. 45. It is a place of great antiquity, 
which was ruined in the twelfth century by the 
emperor Frederic I. and rebuilt in the 13th by 
the people of Milan. It is fituated at the foot 
of a hill, on the river [rza, and defended with 
tolerable fortifications ; the caſtle eſpecially is 


pretty 
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pretty ſtrong by reaſon of its ſtanding on the 


neighbouring eminence. This city was ceded 
by late Treaties: to the king of Sardinia, who 


has greatly improved the fortifications. Tis 


Road from 
Tortona to 
Genoa, 
Seravalle. 


the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Milan, but has 
nothing to recommend it either in its private or 
public buildings. In the court of the biſhop's 
palace there are ſeveral antient inſcriptions and 
monuments; and in the church at the entry 
there is a Sarcophagus, which is adorned with 
ſeveral  baſſo relievo s, among the reſt with the 
hiſtory. of Phaeton tall. | 
Coming out of Tortona,. you paſs the 514% 
fora, and proceed from thence to Bettola, which 
is only an inn; and from thence to Seravalle, 
which is a town of ah in the dutchy of Mi- 
lan, juſt on the confines of the republic of Ge- 
noa, in E. long. 9. 15. lat. 44. 50. This is a 
pretty place, famous for excellent blades and 
ſwords. Here you paſs a little river, and.thence. 
you proceed to Ortagio, a pretty large town in 
the territory of Genoa, in lat. 44. 9. and ſitua- 
ted on the little river Loma. Leaving this town, 
you firſt aſcend and then deſcend the mountain 
called Zovo, and thence you proceed to the vil- 
lage of Campo Marone, where you enter the fa- 
mous paſs called the Bocketta; and advancing. 
a few miles further you come to the city of Ge- 
noa, already. deſcribed in the preceding route. 


3 


Remarkable places in the third Route. 


"HIS route from Venice, as far as Verona, 
has been deſcribed in the third chapter, 


page 97. From Verona you proceed to the vil- 


lage of Caſtel Novo, and from thence to the 
pleaſant village of Deſenzano, on the lake of 
Garaa, famous for its excellent fiſh and wines, 

A444 eſpecially 
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eſpecially thoſe called Carpioui, and Muſecatels, 
The next place is | 


; enn 


Peſchiera i is a town in the territory of 7 Peſcbiera. 
and province of Verena, in E. long. 11. lat. 
| 45. 38. It is ſituated at the ſouth end of the 
lake Garda, formerly Lacus Benacts, on the 
river Mincio, which here comes out of the lake. 
It is almoſt ſurrounded with the chryſtaline 
water of that Jake, which gives it a natural. 
ſtrength, and it is moreover very ſtrong by art. 
Formerly it belonged to the dukes of —— 
but was taken by the Venetians in 1441, who 
have held it ever ſince. 
This lake is ſaid to have 3 its preſent Lake 
name of Garda, from a caſtle near it, in which Ce. 
Adelaida, the wife of the emperor Lotharius, 
was detained priſoner. It is thirty-five miles 
in length from ſouth to north, and fourteen: 
where broadeſt, but grows narrower as you 
| trace it to the north, where the town of Riva, 
which belongs to the territory of Trent, ſtands 
on the furtheſt point, and Tor boli on the ſouth- 
eaſt. Maſſena is the firſt town of the Yeroneſe,. 
then Garda, Sarmione, Rivoltella, and ſome 
other towns on the ſouth coaſt. Some ſay, 
that Sarmione, at the ſouth end of it, was the 
eſtate of the poet Catullus ; there are ſome ruins 
of a Roman fabric here, called after that poet's 
name, Cafa di Catullo. This lake is very tem- 
peſtuous in ſome ſeaſons; in other reſpects it 
is very pleaſant, yields an infinite multitude of 
eels, and is ſurrounded on all ſides with olive, 
fig, lemons, orange, and other fruit trees, 
which thrive here in a particular manner, and 
form one continued garden. Not far from 
Sarmione, an ebullition of ſu/phyreoun _ . 
riſes [7 
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riſes from the bottom of the lake, and a mile 
further there is another of the fame nature. 
. CL. eaving Peſchiera, the next poſt you come 
to is Ponte St. Marco, an inn; and the next 
poſt to this is 


II. BRESCIA. 
Breſcia is the capital of the Breſcian in the 
territory of Venice in Italy, in E. long. 10. 35. 
lat. 45. 30. This city is ſaid to have been 
built by the Galli Senones, when Rome was go- 
verned by kings. It was made a colony of the 
Romans after the ſocial war, for its fidelity to 
Rome. It is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, 
on the little river Garza, formerly Melo, which 
waters moſt of the ſtreets. During the factions 
of the Guelphs and Gibellines, it ſuffered as much 
as any city in Italy, but is now in a flouriſhing 
. condition. It is about three miles in circum- 
ference, defended by a wall and other fortifi- 
cations, and has a citadel built upon a rock, 
1 which commands the town, and is vulgar] 
i called the Falcon of Lombardy. The houſes are 
[ well built, with abundance of ſquares, and 
11 large well paved ſtreets, which are kept very 
N clean by the ſtreams from the neighbouring 
14 Alps. The town is very populous, and the in- 
1 habitants induſtrious and rich, having a very 
i" great trade in linen, cheeſe, and iron- work; 
I. but particularly in ſwords and fire- arms, which 
employ a great number of gunſmiths, eſteemed 
1 the beſt in Italy. It is the ſee of a biſſiop who 
BY has the title of duke, marquis, and count, and 
is ſuffragan of Milan. They have ſome hand- 
ſome palaces and churches, The cathedral 
| 1 dedicated to the virgin Mary, being gone to 
| | decay, was lately rebuilt in an elegant manner 
10 by the contribution of the citizens, and of their 
M late learned biſhop cardinal Quirini. The 
ot : church 
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church of S. Julia or Eufemia,' built by Deſide- 
rius king of the Lombards in 735, is remark- 
able for the richneſs of the ſacred utenfils. In _—- 
S. ha they preſerve a moſt beautiful ſtandard, - 
by Paolo Veroneſe; and likewiſe a picture of the _ 
transfiguration, by Tintoret. In the church of 
S. Nazario, there are feveral fine pictures by 
Titian. At the Carmelites, they have a picture 
of the Virgin, S. Matthew, and S&S. Andrew Cor- 
ſimi, by Guercino, In the cathedral they have 
a famous blue ſtandard, with a red crofs in it, 
which they call the Or:iflamma ; ſome imagine 
it to be Conftantine's Labarum. The palace of 
Juſtice is a large and ſtate}y building, of a hard 
ſtone reſembling marble ; over againſt it there 
js a portico of 500 paces long, filled with gun- 
ſmiths ſhops. The women in Breſcia” have 
more liberty than in molt other cities of 7taly, 
appearing frequently in the ſtreets and ſhops. 
N The inhabitants of this town and province are 
| bettec uſed by the Venetiaus than their other 
| ſubjects, probably becauſe, as it once was a 
part of the Milaneſe, were they ill uſed, they 
might think of returning to their old maſters. 
In fact, Venice is ſaid to have two wives, the 
ſea and the city of Breſcia. They have many 
noble families here, who pretend to be de- 
ſcended from the antient Romans. The gover- 
nor of Breſcia, who has a handſome palace, is 
both Pode/ta and Captain- general, whereas in 
other cities belonging to the republic of Venice 
theſe offices are in different hands, There are 
a great many antiquities in this city, which 
have been deſeribed by Ottavio de Roſſi, in his 
Memorie Breſciane. The mountains on the 
north ſide of Breſcia are cold, and produce nei- 
ther corn nor wine, but afford paſturage and 
iron mines, which is the occaſion of ſo much 
| e | iron 
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iron work being made in this city. In the ſame 
Aer e they find black marble, which is 
3 2 8 
Road from Going out of Breſcia by St. John's, you meet 
1 with the torrent Al, And "a WR you. 
proceed to Cocaglio, a rich borough, and on the 
right you have Reato, a. populous. village. 
From thence you come to a fruitful plain, where. 
there are ſeveral villages built on little hillocks, 
and called Francia curta, perhaps becauſe they 
were inhabited by the French. Oſpitaletto is 
only a poſthouſe, where you change horſes. 
Before you come to Pala zolo, you paſs the 
Oglis upon a very fine bridge. —.— is a 
{mall town in the territory of Breſcia, ſituated 
i a fine plain on the river Oglio. From thence 
You proceed to the village of Cavernago, and 
etween this and Bergamo you croſs the river 
Serio upon a handſome bridge. But you may *Y 
leave Bergamo if you have a mind, on the right {| 
li} hand, :and go from Cavernago to Canonica, 
14 which ſhortens the way half a poſt. This road 
1 from Breſcia to Bergamo borders on a ridge of 
Wl the Alps, at the diſtance of two or three miles 
1. en the right hand. The territories. of Bergamo. 
A and Milan are watered by a vaſt number of 
1 ſtreams which deſcend from the Alps, and be- 
ning divided by the inhabitants into canals, con- 
|} - tribute to the fertility of the country. 


III. BERGAM 0. 


ſt: Bergamo. Bergamo is the capital of the Bergamaſco, in 1 
1 the territory of Venice, in E. long. 10. lat. 45. VF 
{| 40. It is a large and populous city, ſituated on 
1 : a hill, well fortified and defended by a very 5 

104 {trong caſtle. The ſtreets are ſpacious. and regu- 4 

lar, and the houſes well built. It has five large 
fuburbs from whence you aſcend to the town by 

Rairs. The inhabitants are naturally — 

ut: 
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but troubled with ſwellings in their Jaws, as 


molt people are that live near the Aps, occa- 
fioned by drinking ſnow-water. The town has 
often changed its maſters, but has been ſubject 


to the Venetians ſince,1516, and is the ſee of a 


biſhop ſuffragan of Milan, having formerly be- 
longed. to that e, The natives are the 
moſt clowniſh in the Venetian dominions, and 


their dialect the worſt; but they are very ex 
pert at buſineſs. The town is a place of 1 


good trade, the merchants of Germany and Italy 
reſorting thither to their annual fair at Bart ho- 


lameꝛotide, with the product of their ſeveral 


countries. The adjacent mountains furniſh 
them with mill-tones and whet-ſtones. In the 
cathedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, aud 
the work of Tilaretti a famous Florentine, they 
ſhew the tomb of the brave Barth Coglione, 
commanderof the Venetian farces againſt Milan, 


and the ficſt general that brought cannons into 


the field, In the church of the Dominicans 
you. may take notice of the inlaid work of the 
, in the quire. In the Auguſtin church 
lies interred Ambroſe Calepin, author of the fa- 
mous dictionary, who was born at Calepio, a 
village near Bergamo. The air of this town is- 
very ſharp, but the territory produces rich wines, 
good oil, and delicious fruit. In ſome places, 
where the 99 is unfit for tillage, they have: 
erected wool! 


* 
F 


Canonica, or as ſome call it, 


to a field half a mile from thence, which di 
vides the Venetian {tate fram the dutchy of 
Milan. At Canonica you pals the river Adda, 
which is here very rapid; and on the other fide 
you may embark on the canal called: Navilio 
della Mai theſana, which begins at Treazo, two. 

e | miles. 


en manufaQures, in which they: 
drive a conſiderable trade in all parts of Italy, 
From Bergamo, proceeding to the village of R 


oad from 


15 Berga- 
alonica, you come 2 


Crema. 
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miles above Canonica, and reaches in a direct 


line within half a mile of Milan, extending 


twenty miles in length. This canal is ſupplied. 


with water from the Adda, and was undertaken: 
and finiſhed after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts of 
other artiſts, by the famous painter and engi- 
neer Leonardo da Vinci. The price to paſſengers. 


on this canal from Cananica to Milan is eigh- 
teen ſoldi. BY: 1 


© Remarkable Places in the fourth Route. 
T EAVING Breſcia by the gate of S. 


IL Nazario, you come to Orzi Novi, a good 
fortreſs built by the Venetians on the Oglio, on 
the frontiers of the Milaneſe and Cremoneſe. It. 
ftands in the midway between Cremona on the 
ſouth, and the lake 7/eo on the north, and is 
famous for a linen manufacture. This lake 
Jſeo is about thirteen or fourteen miles in length, 
but not broad in proportion. It is formed 
chiefly by the river. Og//o, which confirms the 
opinton that this is the Lacus Sabinus of Pliny, 
for he expreſly fays that it receives that river, 
At Ori Now? you paſs the Oglio, and proceed 
to a good handſome ag called Soncino, with 
the title of a marquiſate in the Milaneſe. Five 
miles further wilt bring you to the village of 
Romanengo, and five miles more to 


L CA 


Crema is a city of Italy, capital of the Cre- 
maſco, in the territory of Venice, in E. long. 10. 


15. lat. 45. 20. thirty miles eaſt of Milan, and 
thirty five weſt of Mantua. It was formerly 
called Forum Diugantorum, and was only a kind 
of fortreſs, but eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt 
in Italy. It belonged, together with its * 
ſome time to the dutchy of Milan; but the Fe- 
FR: | netians 
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netians have been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince 
1428, It is ſituated on the river Serie, and 

near that of Communa, which waters its neigh- 
bourhood. The Venetians have ſtrongly fortiſied 
it, its ſituation being of no ſmall importance to 

that republic. It is now a handſome city, well 

built and populous, governed by a Podeſta ſent 

from Venice; and ſince the year 1570 it has 

been a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan to that of Bologna. 

There are ſome handſome buildings, in this 

city, the principal of which are the public palace, 

the great ſquare, and the cathedral. The latter 

is much admired for its fine ſteeple, and for 
two handſome chapels, one of the virgin Maxy* 

_ adorned with excellent paintings, and the other 
of S. Mark embelliſhed with gilded ſtucco. 
There are likewiſe in Crema two rich hoſpitals, 
one for the infirm, and the other for foundlings, 

beſides a wealthy mount of piety. They have 
an academy of virtuoſi- called the Soſpinti or 
Driven. A quarter of a mile out of town, to- 
| wards the caſtle, there is a church called S. 
= Maria della Croce, admired for its architecture 
| and handſome paintings. But this city is par- 
_ ticularly famous for its linen manufacture, 
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; which is in great requeſt, as well as that of 
| thread, which the women here are remarkable 
ö for ſpinning and whitening to a great degree of 


hneneſs. They have alſo a conſiderable manu- 

facture of brooms, made of very fine roots of 

herbs, which grow on the banks of the Serio, 
— and are in much eſteem all over Italy. The fair 
. [of this city, which begins the 2gth of Sep- 
| tember, and laſts fifteen days, is one of the beſt 
y in Italy. | 
d Leaving Crema, you paſs the river Tor no, and 
t come to Lads, which, with the reſt of the places 
A in this route, as far as Novi, has been already 
— deſcribed in this chapter. Novi is a ſmall town 
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in the territory of Ge:a, and confines of the 
Milaneſe, ſituate 25 miles north-weſt of Genoa, 
but containing nothing remarkable. The re- 
maining places in this route have been men- 
tioned in the ſecond, C 
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Journey from Venice to Turin and Geneva. 


THIS journey is performed by two differ- 

ent routes; the firſt and ſhorteſt is the 
direct one to Milan, and from thence to Turin. 
The ſecond, and longeſt, is by Milan and 


Wil: Genoa, and from thence to Turin and Geneva. 
801}! b d * · 5 : 
1 The route from Venice to Milan and Genoa has 
[Wk been given in the preceding chapter; and the 
i} route from Genoa to Turin, will be given.in the 
5 ninth chapter, containing a journey from Ge- 
Till zeva to Turin, Genoa, and Rome. We have 
100 | therefore only to point aut the road from Milan 
. to Turin and Geneva; that from Venice to 
Ill Milan having been ſhewn in the preceding 
il | chapter. | | Ih 
Iſl | 
lit 
1 
I 
Mil 
0 
1. 5 5 | Route 
W | 
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Route from MILAN 1 TRIX and 1 
GENEVA. = 5 1 


| | INMILAN 3 


12 | Roſa 1 | 
6 Buffalora 18. 
12 | NovARaA „ © | 


{12 | VERCELLI 42 
10 S. Germans 52 
10 | Chivaſco : £00 | 1 
TURIN 72 3 ll. 
Rivoli | 80 | 
S. Ambroſo | 85 
| Graconmera 90 
| Susa „ 
Noveleſe 98 
Gran Croce 103 
Tavernette 108 
| Laneburg 1 114 
Braman 4 119 
S. Andrea 124 
S. Michele | 129 
S. Jahn de Mau- | 134 
rienne | ö an 
La chambre | 139 | f | 
Erpiere 1424 ' 
Aigue belle | 145 |} 
Mal taverna | 151 | 
MoNnTMELIAN | 156 = 
CHAMBERRY | 101 | 1 
ANECI $81.4 | 1 
Geneva 1201 | 
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Remarkable Places in this Fourney. 
CUETTING out from Milan, which has been 

already deſcribed mithe preceding chapter, 
you go through the villages of Ro/a and Bu 


Falora, and from thence you come to 


. NOV a Rd. 


Novara is a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Milan, capital of the Novareſe in E. long. 8. 50. 
lat. 45. 20. Some pretend that this city was 
built by the Trojans, and fo called guaſs Nova 


Ara, becauſe they had erected there a temple to 


"The Lago 
Maggiore. 


Venus. Tacitus mentions its being made a muni- 
cipal city by the Romans; and there are many 
inſcriptions ſtill extant, which ſuſkctently prove 
its antient ſplendor. It is now a ſmall but well- 
built town, ſituated on a little eminence, in a 
fine country, betwixt two rivers, very well for- 
tified, and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Milan. 
It is remarkable for the ſeveral ſieges ſuſtained 
in paſt times, and for being the birth-place of 
Peter: Lombard, Maſter of the Sentences. 

In the neighbourhood of this city, and very 
little but of your way, you may ſee the Borromean 
iſlands, fituated in the Lago Maggiore. Theſe 
Hands are verypleaſant in ſummer; one of them 
is called iſola bella, and is about half a mile in 
circumference; it has a fine palace and hanging 
gardens, adorned with ſtatues and water-works. 
Two miles to the ſouth eaſt is la madre, ra- 
ther larger than the other, but bas a very in- 
different houſe. There are hanging gardens on 
one ſide, and on another an aviary oe. 
On the weſt fide of the lake is Arona, whe 
S. Charles Borromeo was born, to whom they 
have erected here a collaſſal bronze ſtatue. It is 
made of ſeveral pieces joined together, 7 N 
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ſaid to be ſixty braccia high, each of three palms Lo | i 
or twenty ſeven inches, including the pedeital, | | 
| which is ten feet ſquare, and ſeems to be about 1 
| thirty feet high. a | 
: I. VuscnLLi | a 
Vercelli is a town of Italy in the province of Vercelli. _— 
Piedmont, in E. long. 8, lat. 45. It is ſituated | 
on the river Shia, on the frontiers of Milan, 15 1 
f miles north from Caſal. Some pretend it was | 
ö built by a Trejan lady, called Venera, from whom | 
. it derived its name, uaſi Veneris cella. It is now i / 
b a large neat town, adorned with ſeveralchurches, 
5 and ſome handſome buildings; and is the ſee of i 
„ a biſhop ſuffragan of Milan. The cathedral is i 
| an antient Gothic ſtructure, in which there are 2 
: ſeveral tombs with Gothic inſcriptions. It is 9 
1 dedicated to S. Euſebius, biſhop of this city, | 
4 whoſe body is depoſited here. This church is 9 
F ſupported by 40 marble columns. In the ſacriſty 1 
1 they preſerve the goſpels of &. Matthetu and &. 
d Mark in S. Euſebius's hand-writing about the | j 
of year 500, covered with plates of ſilver finely 14 
vVrought, and given to this church in the gth q 
ry century, by Berengarius king of Italy. The ; 
Fa pavement of the church of S. Mary Mag- | 
5 giore is moſaic, and repreſents the hiſtory of 1 
© Judith. The church of S. Andrew, belonging . 
C to the regular canons, has two very remarkable | j 
= ſteeples. The hoſpital of Vercelli is one of the 1 
by handſomeſt and belt attended in all Italy. The 1 
ha town 1s regularly fortified, and the governor's i 
8. palace is reckoned a noble edifice. Here are | 
vl ſuch avariety of ſteeples, ſome of them very high 1 
. and elegant, that the pity yields a very pleaſant 9 
4 proſpect at a diſtance, . $ 
4/88 Leaving Vercelli you come to 8. Germano, a 9 
18 borough in the lordſlip of Vercelli in Piedmont. 
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| | Chivaſce, From S. Ge you proceed to Chivaſco, a 


ſmaſt town of Italy in the province of Piedmont, 
ſituated onthe river Pa, and pretty well fortified, 


1 | I. Toki 


8 Turin, Turin is a city of Ttaly, the capital of Pied. 
if | mont, and of the king of Sardinia's dominions, 
(| Situation. in E. long. 7. 16. lat. 44. 50. ſituated in one of 
1 the pleaſanteſt vallies of Itah, at the confluence 
| of the rivers Dora and Po, from the laſt of 
F118 Antiquity. which it is about 300 paces diſtant. It is a 
— 1 place of great antiquity, ſaid to have been built 
HK by a colony of Marſilians, who called it Tauri- | 
num, from a remarkable bull found in the neigh- 
| bourhood. It is one of the fineſt cities in /taly 
| for the magnificence of its buildings, the beauty 
| of its ſtreets and ſquares, the number and ſoci- 
01111 able temper of its inhabitants, and for all the 
INN conveniencies of life. The town is of a ſquare 
Wiki figure, about three miles in circumference, and 
| fortified as well as the nature of the ground 
ut | —T would permit. The citadel is a regular pen- 
Wit | tagon, conſiſting of five ſtrong baſtions. Here 
| 5 is a curious kind of ſubterranean ſtair-caſe, 
1038 of ſo eaſy an aſcent, that horſes go up and 
111 down it without meeting one another; and 
| | theſe are conſtantly employed in ſupplying the 
place with water, which they fetch from a re- 
ſervoir at the bottom, communicating with the 
Po. The walks of oak-trees on the ramparts 
1 are very delightful, affording an agreeable ſhade, 
N with a charming proſpect towards the rivers. 
1 60 Out of the city there is a handſome ſtone 
1 | bridge over the Po. Both the town and the 
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11 fortifications ſuffered greatly from the French 
1 in the famous ſiege of 1706, when the king of 
LIN. | | Sardinia found his capital reduced almoſt to à 


heap of rubbiſh ; but it has been fince rebuilt } 
3 5 
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to a great advantage. The ſtreets are broad Buildings. 
and ſtraight, the houſes large, high, and almoſt 
all uniform; they appear to be of ſtone, but are 
molt of them only of plaiſtered brick. The 
ſtreet that reaches from the caſtle to the new 
gate, is very beautiful; it croſſes two open 
f ne piazza's of a regular figure, one of which, 
called Piazza Reale, is ſurrounded with houſes 
exactly uniform, with a large portico all round 

it like that of Covent- garden. The church of S. 
Charles, belonging to the Auguſtin friars, which 
ſtands in this ſquare, is an elegant edifice. At 
the upper end of the town, there 1s a rivulet, 
which is turned into the ſtreets every night, 
and clears them of their naſtineſs, while it 
ſerves at the ſame time to lay the duſt in ſum- 
mer. In a great many of their houſes they 
have paper windows, as in Florence and ſeveral 
other cities of Italy. This is of uſe to them in 
one ſenſe, as it leſſens the heat ariſing from 
the reflection of the ſun through the glaſs; 
but it affords a moſt diſagreeable ſight to a 
ſtranger. : £ | 
Among the public buildings the king's palace The king's 
is deſervedly admired for the beauty of the ſe- Palace. 
veral apartments, the richneſs of the furniture, 
the gallery adorned with exquiſite paintings and 
ſtatues, the cabinet of curioſities, and the li- 
brary. In the lilaary there are thirty two vo- 
lumes in folio of Pirro Ligorio, with a number 

of figures, medals, and antient inſcriptions. The 
queen of Sweden was at the expence of having 

thoſe copies drawn, which are now ſogreatly ad- 
mired in the library of cardinal Ottoboni at 
Rome. At the ſtair-caſe' foot there is a brazen 
ſtatue of Charles Emanuel, grandfather of the 
preſent king, on a marble. horſe, Behind the 
palace, upon a baſtion ( * the palace joins to 
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© the citadel) there is a pleaſant garden, with a 
her The other remarkable 
lic build- | ; 
ings. | 
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Other pub- great many ſtatues. 
ſtructures are the palace of the prince of Ca- 
rignan, the Feſuits college, the convent of the 
Minims, and the chapel of the Holy Handker- 
chief, which they pretend to have been pre- 
ſented to our Saviour by S. Veronica, to wipe 
his face as he was carrying the croſs. This 
chapel is a very pretty piece of architecture, 
all of black marble, and built by Gurini. There 
are ſeveral handſome churches in this city, 
adorned with painting, gilding, and other ſuit- 
able embelliſhments ;z. thoſe of S. Fohn, S. Lau- 
rence, Corpus Chriſti, the Feſuits, and S. Charles, 
are tho / principal. | 
Turin is the ſeat of an archbiſhop, as likewiſe 
of an univerſity erected in 1406, and of a tri- 
bunal or court of parliament eſtabliſhed in 
Theuniver- 1449. Beſides the univerſity, which is in a 
N mies flouriſhing condition, there are academies for 
riding, dancing, and martial exerciſes, which 
bring a vaſt concourſe of ſtrangers to this city. 


Another advantage it has from the reſidence of 


the king, whoſe court'is one of the politeſt in 

Europe. In this city counts are more numerous 

in proportion than marquiiles in France. The 
inhabitants ſpeak French almoſt as well as Ha- 
Manners of/ian, and in general are very free and ſociable, 
we inmad- without that ſourneſs and Riffneſs ſo remark- 
-able in thoſe that live in the more ſouthern 

parts of Italy. They are likewiſe; very indu- 
ſtrious, and famous for their Roſoli, their mil- 
lefleurs ſnuff and double gloves, which are made 


Tracle. 


of a ſoft kind of ſhammy, very well dreſſed; the R 


beſt of them are ſold at a crown a pair. 
The houſe of Savoy is one of the moſt antient 
The houſe and moſt illuſtrious in Eurote, being deſcended 
N from Beraldus, {on of Hug, duke of n 
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who by his uncle the emperor 0h» III. was 
e was made vicar of the empire in Italy; and by 
ol Rodolph, king of Burgundy, had the country 
as among the Alps beſtowed on him, to prevent 
4 thoſe people from infeſting Burgundy. This 


ince was the firſt earl of Savoy and Maurienne, 
and died at Arles in 1027. The kngdom of 
Sicily was given to the duke of Savayby thetreaty 
of Utrecht, and upon an exchange with the 
emperor Charles VI. the kingdom of Sardinia 
| was yielded to him in conſequence of the 
_ quadruple alliance in 1720, with the title of 
| king of Sardinia. "13 | 
His preſent Sardinian majeſty is Charles Em- The preſen: 
manuel Vitor, born April the 27th, 1701, who hing of Sar» 
ſucceeded to the crown and dutchy Oclaber ther 
34, 1730, upon the reſignation of his father Vic- 
tor Amadeus, who died October 6, 1732, at the 
age of 66. He has had three wives; the firit 
was Anne Chriſtina Louiſa, princeſs of Sultzbach, 
who was married to him in February 175212, + 
and died without iſſue, March 12, 1723. 
The ſecond was Pelyxena Chriſtina Joanna, 
princeſs of Heſſe Rhinefield, to whom he was 
married the 20th of Augiiſt 1724, and had iſſue 
by her the preſent prince of Piedmont, Victor 
nadeus Maria, born June 26, 1726, and four 
daughters. This princeſs died January 13, 1734. 
The third was Elizabeth Tereſa, princeſs of Lar- 
rain, daughter of Leopold duke of Lorrain, and | ' 
fiſter to the preſent emperor, which lady he \ 
married March 5, 1736, and has iflue by her a 1 
prince, born 1738, ſtiled duke of Aa; a prin- J 
cels, born in July 1740; another prince, born! x 
June 21, 1741, tiled prince of Chablais, of, $40 I 
whom his third queen, Elizabeth of Lorrain, 3 
died in childbed July 22, 1741. | 1 4. = 
The king of Oy is abſolute ſovereign = 
| | \ in 
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1 Arms. in all his dominions, and bears gules, a eroſs ar- 

— gent, given to Amadeus the great, inſtead of the 

14 — former arms of the family by the knights of 

— 10 ' Rhodes in 1315, with theſe letters, F. E. R. 7. 

100 | that is, Fortitude ejus Rhodum tenuit, for havs 
ing forced Mahomet II. _— of the Turks ® 

Revenue. to raiſe the ſiege of Rhodes, The ordinary | 
| revenues of this prince are computed at about 

500, 000. and he is ſaid to be able to maintain 
30, ooo foot and 5000 horſe. Fry: 
„ Adjacent Theenvirons of Turin are exceeding pleaſant. 
18 parts Adjoining to the town there is a park of five | 
1 or ſix miles in compaſs, pleaſantly ſituated, en- 
I compaſſed with rivers, and abounding with > 
8118 woods, lakes, fountains, and all forts of game. 
! | 18 There is a charming walk of elms about a mile 
| in length down to the banks of the Po, where 

The palace there is a fine palace called Valentino, nobly | 

al Valentin. furniſhed with paintings and rich hangings. | 
Ia the apartments on the right hand, are paint= j 

1 ed all ſorts of flowers, and in thoſe on the left 

| | hand all ſorts of birds: Among the piCtures in 

1 tbe other rooms, thoſe which repreſent the 

1 1 | four elements, deſerve a traveller's notice. In 

N this walk the Corſe, where they take the air in 

11 coaches, is uſually kept. About three miles 
Mi from the city ſtands the king's hunting palace, 
1 The Pertria called Veneria Reale. Coming towards it there 
L118; Reale. is a Vito, thro? handſome uniform buildings, 

118 and the fight is terminated on the front of the 
1 palace. In the great hall there are pictures of 
600 ſeveral ladies of the royal family, on horſeback, 

1 0 | and in their hunting dreſſes. The apartments 

lj on each fide have many good pictures. About 

The Mente quarter of a mile from the city, on the banks 

4 Oro. of the Po, ſtands Monte d' Oro, or the golden 

mountain, which has ſo great a variety of high 

and low grounds, with a vaſt many ages.” 
| | au 


dage of the; 


1 1 4 L 1. 


and turnings, and abounds ſo much with fruit, 
trees, fountains, and country-ſeats, that it well 
deferves the name, and. reſembles a city of 
itſelf. To have a full proſpect of the city, you 
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muſt go up to the convent of the Capuchins, the Capu- 
on the little hill on the other fide of the chin. 


Po; the walk is pleaſant, and the proſpect 


vaſtly delightful. It is obfervable that a perſon 


may embark at Turin, and ſail directly and 
ſafely to Venice, without going out of the boat 


till he comes to the houſe where he intends to 


lodge. 


Aſcending the river Pe, weſtward of Tu- Neigbbour- 
rin, you meet with ſeveral handſome towns, ass ens. 


Moncalier, famous for its excellent wines, and 


for a ducal palace: Carignan, an appendage 
of a younger branch of the houſe of Savoy : 


Cavors, a town ſituated at the extremity of a 


large rock, with a double bridge, which renders 
it very * Pignerol, formerly an appen- 

ouſe of Savoy, and ſince famous 
for its citadel and fortifications, which are 
now demoliſhed, but there are ſome good 
churches: Cheraſco, upon the Tarare, formerly 
a ſtrong fortreſs; it has ſome handſome ſtreets 
and churches, with other good buildings: Mon- 


dovi, Mons Regalis, a city ſeated on a hill, and 


divided into three parts; the fathers of the 
Feuillantine order have one of the handſomeſt 
churches in /taly: Ceva, the capital of a mar- 


quifate, ſituated near the Tanaro : Cuneo, or 


Cont, upon the Stura, a trading town, and 


pretty ſtrong, near the my of S. Delmas : 


Foſſano, a biſhop's ſee : Saluzzo, capital of 
the marquiſate of that name, a biſhop's ſee, 
with an antient caſtle. | 


The road from Turin to Suſa is thro' a fruit-Road from 
ful valley, watered by the river Dora. Leaving © 


Turin you come to Rivoli, a ſmall town with a 
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Thee GRAND TOUR. 
fine caſfle, which was ruined by the French at 
the eloſe of the laſt century. From Rivoli you 
proceed to S. Ambregio, a ſmall: town in the 
marquifate of Sz/a, ſituated near the Dora. 


Not far from hence is a high mountain, with a 


famous abbey of the order of S. Benedict, call- 


ed S. Michele. Thence you come to the village 


of Giaconniera, and thence to 


* p \ * 


J EOS © 

Suſa is a ſmall fortified town of Itah, in the 
province of Piedmont, and marquiſate of Sia, 
in E. long. 7. lat. 45. fituated on the river 
Dora, at the foot of the Alps, and on the con- 
fines of France. It appears to be a very antient 
town by a triumphal arch ſtill remaining, which 
was. erected in that place to the honour of 
Auguſtus in the 740th of Rome. Here likewiſe 
was found the ſepulchre of Cottus, from whom 
tlie neighbouring mountains were called Alpes 


Corti. This place is of ſo * N a ſituation, 


being one of the keys of /taly, that the French 
have always endeavoured to get poſſeſſion of 
it, when they were at war with the dukes of 
Savoy. It was often taken and reſtored in the 
laſt century; and, in the year 1704, the duke 
De la Feuillade took it, and demoliſhed the 
citadel, together with its other fortifications. 
This city has ſome handſome churches and mo- 
naſteries. On the north fide of it the late king 
built a new fortreſs for the defence of Picd- 
mont, called Brunetta, which is intirely cut out 
of a rock, and commands the . whole city. 
Higher up is the lofty mountain of Reccame- 
len, ſuppoſed one of the higheſt in /taly, on 
the top of which was a famous temple of Jupi- 


ter; at preſent there is a chapel dedicated to the 


virgin May. Without the walls is the above- 
mentioned triumphal arch of Auguſtus, whoſe 
8 in- 
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at | inſcription was publiſhed bythe marquis Mafiei, | 

u in his book Deg? Itali primitivi. Some think | 
1e that Suſa is the place where Auguſtus cauſed = 
" his trophy to be erected about 14 years before | 
2 the birth of Chi; tho? others are of opinion | 
bk: | it was at Tourbia, a place at the foot of the 1 
ze maritime Alps, near Monaco, where ſtill, may . | 


be ſeen this inſcription, Sentes Alpine devictæ. 
The low-lands about Sz/a are well watered, 
and very fruitful. They have a kind of apples 


ne in this neighbourhood called Suſen apples which 

8 are very much commended. : | | 
er From Sſa you proceed to Noveleſe, a ſamous Road from i 
3 village at the foot of mount Cexis, one of the S to ta 
nt higheſt mountains of the Alps, that are paſſable m1. | 
ch for travellers. Here you take mules to 3 Cenis. 1 
of the hill; the way is broad enough, and ſree from 
ſe precipices, but uneven and full of ſtones. In peceripion⁵ 
m winter, as the ice and ſnows render it dangerous ot mount 1 
2 and difficult riding, travellers generally chooſe Cenis. 3 
n, to be carried in ſedans by a ſort of chairmen, l 
h called Maroni, who climb up theſe mountains 
of: like goats, and mind neither wind nor weather. | 1 
of |} Thoſe who like to be carried through the whole 1 
he mountain as far as the village of Laneburg, pay 1 
ke RB three French crowns; but if you chooſe. to it 
he aſcend with mules, and to deſcend with; the I! 
JS. ſedan, you pay but a crown. Leaving A ueleſe, 1 
o- you paſs the river Dora, and, on the higheſt ac- | il 
ng ceſſible part of mount Cenis, you come to an 1 
ll inn called Gran Croce, ſo named from a croſs [ 
ut that divides Piedmont from Savoy, and is con | 
; ſequently one of the boundaries of ./taly.. The l 
ne- paſſage, of the mountain, though high, is not if 
on io unpleaſant, as commonly repreſented, for the I 
bi- precipices are not very perpendicular. At the | i" 
he inn called Gran Crece, travellers, generally. ſtop J 
e- to refreſh themſelves after their fatigue, there 1 
oſe being very good accommodations of all ſorts ; 
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which is not the caſe of the next ſtation, called 
Tavernette, a poor miſerable houſe, where there 


is nothing hardly to be had. On the top of the 
mountain, about the middle, there is a pretty 


large lake near the road, formed by the melted 
ſnow; in the middle of this lake the king of 
Sardinia has a handſome houſe for his diverſion, 
and another on the road for his devotion. In 
ſome places the mountain is covered with pine 
and fir- trees from the top to the bottom, aſcend- 

ing regularly one above another, with the gra- 
dual riſing of the ground. The plain on the top 
is about four miles long, has an inn, as we have 
already obſerved, for accommodating paſſengers, 
an hoſpital for ſuch as fall ſick by the way, and 


a Chapel for thoſe that periſh by ſnow or cold. 


At the foot of the mountain you paſs the little 
river Arche, on a wooden bridge, to come to the 
village of Laneburg. Here they refuſe to take 
the money of Piedmont, that of Savey.and France 
being the only current. coin. The country all 
through Savey is very mountainous, and ſcarce 
contains any. thing remarkable. + 
From Laneturg. you 2 to the village of 
| hat of S. Andrea, and 
thence to the little town of &. Michel, ſituated 
in the county of Maurienne, on the banks of 
the river Arche, over which it has a bridge. 


Se. John de The next place to S. Michel is 8. John de 
| [ Maus ienne. Maurienne, the capital of the county of Mau- 


rienne, in the dutchy of Savoy, in K. long. 6. 10. 
lat. 45. 18. It is a tolerable good town, ſituated 
on the bank of the river Arche, in a pleafant val- 
ley. _ There are no walls to it, though it is po- 
pulous and well built. It is the ſeat of a biſhop- 
ſuffragan of Vienne in Dauphint : the cathedral. 
contains ſome monuments of the dukes of Savey, 
but very little elſe worth remarking... 
From this city you eome to the little town of 
| os, __ Ghambre, 


„ Me. 
Chambre, in the county of S. John de Maurienne, 
bearing the title of a marquiſate: From thence 
you proceed through the villages of Erpieres, 
Aigue belle, and Mal Taverna, till you come to 
Montmelian. 8 
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Montmelian is a ſmall, but fortified, town, in Mantug- 


the dutchy of Savoy, ſituated on the north part lian. 


of the river Jſere, in E. long. 6. lat. 45. 40. It 
is remarkable for its citadel on a ſteep rock, in 
which there is a well that ſupplies the garriſon 


with water. It was formerly reckoned one of the 


keys of Savoy, being ſituated on the frontiers 
of Dauphine, From Montmelian tis but a little 


way to LB. 


V. CHAMBERRY. 


Chamberry is the capital of the dutchy of Sa- Chanterry, 


uoy, ſituated at the conflux of two little rivers, 


the Leſſa and Orbana, in E. long. 5. 45. lat. 45. 


It ſtands in a pleaſant plain, ſurrounded: 
with ſeveral hills, and a great many handſome 
country ſeats. The ſtreets are ſtraight,. with 


piazza's for the people to walk under when it 


rains. Formerly it was the reſidence of their 
dukes, and now *tis the feat of a parlia- 
ment and chamber of accounts, Their parlia- 


ment conſiſts of fifteen ſenators, and four pre- 


fidents ; which has been a coust fan ous for its 
decitions. The town is populous, but not rich, 
having ſuftered greatly in the late war from the 
French and Spaniards, to whoſe incurſions it is 
unfortunately. expoſcd. There are three fub- 


urbs to the town, which is. deſended by an an- 


tient caſtle, and well furniſhed with water 
brought in conduits from the hill ef &. Martin. 


Their principal church is dedicated to &. 
Leger, and has twenty- two canons: and'a dean, 
who is the chief of the clergy of Savey, under 
the biſhoꝑ of Grenc lle. The Jeſuitr college is: 

I | 1 &. 2 Rand- 
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a handſome building. The inhabitants are 
civil and the ladies handſome, but they dreſs 
very indifferently. | 
Not far from Chamberry, at about ten miles 
diſtance, ſtands the town of Aix, in Latin Aguæ 
Eratianæ; the capital of a marquiſate on the 
eaſt bank of the lake of Bourget, famous for its 
mineral waters and hot baths, which were built 
by the emperor Gratian, who called them after 
his name. There are ſeveral Roman inſcriptions 
in this town, which ſhew its antiquity. - 
MANGER TEE 
Annecy.  Annecy is the capital of the dutchy of Geneva, 
5s in E. long. 6. 10. lat. 46. ſituated on a lake of 
the ſame name, from whence there are ſeveral 
ſtreams that flow through the town, and are ſup- 
poſed, together with the lake, to have given this 


town its name of Annecium or Anneciarum, guaß 
annexus aquarum, Theſe ſtreams are a great 


——— —B 


Aix. 


lll! conveniency and pleaſure to the inhabitants. 
. The town was formerly more conſiderable, but 
$111 W's having had the misfortune of being burnt in 
$1108 E | 1448, it never recovered its former grandeur. 
WINK | However it is ſtill a large neat town, and has 
| 1 0 been the reſidence of the biſhops of Geneva, 
Me | 


ever ſince they were expelled that city at the re- 
formation. Moſt of the houſes are built with 
piazza's for the conveniency of walking in the 
rain. The town is but poorly fortified, fo that 
it has been always an eaſy prey to the French. 
The cathedral is rich, and noted for having the 
| body of S. Francis de Sales. They have two 
cCollegiate churches, and ſeveral handſome mo- 
THAW | naaſteries of men and women. There are many 
WAN | antient monuments and inſcriptions iti] extant 
Mn in this city, in which they have likewiſe found 
wht | > great number of medals. 'I hey have a rg 
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of judicature, from which there lies an appeal 
to the parliament of Chamberry. The neigh- 5 
bouring lake is nine miles long, and three broad. 

The dutchy of Savoy is ſeparated from the terri- 
tory of Geneva by the river Arve, over which: 
there is a wooden: bridge within half a mile of 


Gene. i 3147 E 
| VIE GENEVA. . 
Geneva is a city of Savoy, and capital of the Geneva, 


territory of Geneva, fituated near the confines 
of France and” Swiſferland, in E. long. 6. lat. Situation, 


46. 20. It is a place of great antiquity, by ſome 


called Genuenſium avitas, and in Ce/ar's time Antiquity, 


was reckoned the furtheſt city of the Allobroges. 


It ſtands at the ſouth-weſt end of the lake Le- 
man or Geneva, on the river Rhone, which di- 


the largeſt, and ſtands upon a hill; the other, 
which belongs to the country of Gex, is called 
Gervais, and ſtands upon a flat. There is a 
communication between the two parts of the 

town by three timber bridges, on two of which 

there are a great many ſhops. The ſituation is 

moſt charming, being ſurrounded on all ſides 

with delightful objects, and receiving different 
embelliſnments from the lakes, rivers, plains, 
hillocks, and high mountains, walks, and coun- 

try- houſes that encompaſs the city. The ſtreets, irdings 
are large and beautiful; moſt of the houſes, : 
eſpecially ſuch as have been built of late years, 

being of hewn ſtone. There are two principal 
ſtreets, one of which lies along the river and , 
lake, and the other ſtretches up the hill. In — 
all the ſtreets there are fountains and canals to 

ſupply the city with water, which is raiſed by 


engines from'the Rhone. A great many of the 


houſes have piazza's for people to walk under 
in time of rain. As this City has an eagle and 
key for its arms, the government always keeps 

0 8 n | | a Certain 
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Fortificati- a certain number of eagles in cages. The town 
us. is well fortified after the modern way, ſo that 

they are in very little danger of a ſudden ſur. 
prize. But their greateſt ſecurity conſiſts in 
their alliance with the cantons of Bern and Zu- 
rich. The walls are upwards of two miles in 
circumference, and the number of inhabitants 
is computed at 40,000. The goodneſs of the 
air, the mildneſs of the government, and the 
plenty of all things, together with the conver- 
ſation of the inhabitants, who are ſprightly and 
polite, makes this a moſt agreeable city to live 
in; inſomuch that it is ſtiled the court of the 

| | AP | = 
Church of Their principal church is the old cathedral 
S. Peter. of S. Peter, where there are ſeveral monu- 
ments, particularly that of Henry II. duke of 
Rohan. In the front of this church there is the 
figure of the Sun, which was worſhipped here 
before the plantation of Chriſtianity : and it is 
remarkable, that a long time ago the city tock 


. the ſun for its device, with this motto, po/ 
14 ql tenebras ſpero lucem; but after it had embraced 
$0104 the reformation, the motto was changed for, 
408 | foft tenebras tux, From the top of the church 
10 you have a fine proſpect of the lake, and of 
N France, Savoy, Stoiſſerland, and the Valteline. 
Ibey have ſeveral other churches, particularly. 

[ ſ | 54 r * — — — Zul 
MMR And former y had one for the Engliſb. 
| q 1 | There — miniſters belonging to each 
| Phys towns Church. The town-houſe is a handſome ſtruc- 

10 | Bo. ture 3 and! id noted for its ſtair-eaſe of ſo ſingu- 

BUN AH | | lar a workmanthip,. that a laaded wapgon may: 

0 * eaſily aſcend N. Where the Senate meets, there 

ann are ſeven judges painted on the wall without 

10 hands, to ſignify that they ſhould take no 
10 bribes. In the porch you ſee ſeveral pictures 
1 with curious inſcxiptiens, and a great many Þ 
bt ; | | | antient MM 


— 
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n antient urns, ſound for the moſt part in 1659, 

t in the ditch of one of the ravelins. A great 

* many medals, and other curioſities have been dug 

82 up alſo, with inſcriptions and other monuments 

= EK of antiquity. In an iſland formed in the town by 

n the Rhone, they have alittle harbour fortheir gal- 

8 lies, and a ſtrong tower, ſaid to have been built , ena. 
e by Jalius Czar, which ſexves them for an ar- 

U ſenal, and contains arms for 12,000 men. 

18 Here they preſerve the ſpoils of the Saveyards, 

d | and particularly the ſcaling ladders taken from 

2 EK theſe people, when they attempted to ſurprize 
* the town in 1602. The anniverſary of this 

deliverance is obſerved every 22d day of Decem- 

al ber. At the end of one of their bridges ſtands 

u- their mint, which is well worth ſeeing. They 

of have a general hoſpital, which was magnifi- 

ne cently rebuilt, not many years ago, at the ex- 

re pence of above 200,000 crowns» Here poor 

18 travellers are maintained for one day with lodg- 

CK ing and food, and the next. day are diſmiſſed: 

oft with ſome money in their pockets. This fame 

ed hoſpital:ſerves alſo as a houſe of correction for. 

, ole young. people. | 

ch This city was antiently under the govern- Govern- 
of ment of the Romans, and afterwards of the Bur- ment. 
rc. gundians. During the quarrel betwixt pope 

ly. Alexander V. and the emperor. Frederic Barba- 

ary roſſa, the biſhop of Geneva made himſelf maſter Mo 
2 of the town, which ſucceeding emperors left 5 
ch to him to hold in fee. However he had but a 

- kind of mixt juriſdiction, for the town always 

u- maintained its liberty, pleading the ſame privi- 

ay: leges as other imperial cities. The dukes of 7 
re Savoy have alſo laid claim to the town, found 

ut ing their pretenſions on a ſale of the county by 

no Odo di Pillars to Amadeus. VIII. of Savoy, about: 
red KK 1400. But their biſhops continued their mixt 
oY juriſdictien till the year 1533, when the eiti- 
ente ; 5 


Zens 
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zens expelled. the biſhop, for oppoſing the re- 
formation. Then they erected a new form. of 
government, reſembling that of the neighbour- 
ing cities of Swiſſerland. The legiſlative autho- 
rity is placed in a council of 200, and a ſenate 
of 25; to whom the executive power or the 
adminiſtration is committed. Theſe however 


adviſe with a third council, called the council 


ol ſtate, conſiſting of 60 members taken out of 
the great council. Sixteen of the members of 


Peligion. 


the great council are always of the degree of 


burgomaſters or ſyndics, four of whom are in 


office every year. They have alſo their treaſu- 
rer, and other officers of ſtate, as in the reſt of 
the Swiſs republics. The government was in- 
tirely ariſtocratical till very lately, that the 
common people have inſiſted on a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration. : 

Their church is the ſtrict preſbyterian, John 
Calvin having formed it here in perſon about 
the year 1535. It is governed by the city clergy, 
the burgomaſter of reformation, and fix others 


elected out of the great council, which aſe 


Language. 


ſembly is called the conſiſtory; but their de- 


crees are of no foree till they are ratified by the 


great council. They take care to keep their 
clergy humble, by allowing them moderate ſa- 
laries of fifty or threeſcore pounds a year. 
They are not ſo ſtrict in keeping the ſabbath, 
as the Engliſh and Scotch preſbyterians, for 
they allow all manly exerciſes on Sundays after 


divine ſervice, ſuch as playing at bowls, and 


exerciſing their militia. _ - 1 

The language of the common people is the 
Savoyard, or a very bad dialect of the French 
tongue; but the people of condition ſpeak 
French in great purity: The former are of a 
clowniſh diſpoſition, the latter are very polite 


and complaiſant to ſtrangers. They have an 


univerſity, 


2 
FN 
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univerſity, ſaid to have been founded in 1368 ( 
by the emperor Charles IV. but there are no 
ſalaries ſettled on the profeſſors, their gain ariſ- | 
ing chiefly from their pupils. They have a - 
new college here, and an academy, which were Academy. 
founded juſt after the reformation. At the 
college there is a very good library, well fur- 
niſhed with old and curious manuſcripts, and 
other rarities, among which is a manuſcript 
bible of 8. Jerome's tranſlation, reputed very 
near nine hundred years old. Tbey have had 
from the beginning of the reformation a ſeries 
of learned profeflors' in Geneva, particularly 
Calvin, Beza, the Diodati, the Turretines, Ri- 
vetus, the late AH. Le Clerc, the late MH. Bur- 
lamaqui, and many other feholars, well known 
in the republie of letters. The academy for 

inſtructing youth in their exereifes, is very 
much frequented by proteſtant gentfemen from 
moſt parts of Europe; though, ſince the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, the number of 
their ſtudents from France has been very much 
diminiſhed. They have a good foreign trade, Trade. 
ariſing principally from their own manufac- 
tures, which are filks, gold and ſilver lace, 
thread-lace, piſtols, ſhammy leather, watches, 
and printing of books. Their trade would be 
much greater, were the Rhone navigable from 
hence to France; but ten miles below the city 
there is a cataract that obſtructs the paſſage of 
veſſels. - FCC 

The adjacent country is pleaſant and fruit-Adjacent 
ful, conſiſting of gardens, vineyards, meadows, country. 
and rich paſtures on the neighbouring hills; 
but their territories are very ſmall, being hem- 
med in by the dominions of France, or Savoy, 
and the lake, on three fides; and on the fourth 
their lands ſcarce extend four miles in length. 
The lake of Geneva is the largeſt freſh water ake of Ge- 


lake rev. 
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lake in Europe, being about ſixty miles in 
Land twelve in breadth; the water is very 
clear and produces a great variety of good fiſh, 
eſpecially trouts, ſome of which are ſaid to 
weigh forty and fifty pounds. The city bas 
three or four ſmall frigates with ſails and oars, 


in which they often entertain princes upon the 


lake. In ſome places it is no leſs than four or 
five hundred fathoms deep, and ſometimes it 
rages like a ſea even when there is no wind. In the 
lake there is a great ſtone called Neyton or Ni- 
ton, i. e. Neptune, which in pagan times, ſerved as 
the altar, on which they ſacrificed to the deities 
of the waters. There is a hollow in the top 

of it, which ſeems to have been cut for the 
purpoſe; and ſome time ago they found here 
ſeveral knives, and other inſtruments of ſacri- 
fice, all of brafs. Travellers generally divert 
themſelves here with fiſhing, as alſo with walk- 
ing to S. Claude, and the mountains de Saleve 
& de Voirrons. Thoſe that are curious, may 


hire horſes to ſee the fall of the Rhone, and at | 
Publicinns, the ſame time take a view of the fort La Cluſe. 


There are good inns in Geneva, where travel- 
Jers are well accommodated, particularly the 
Three-Kings, the Green Tower, and the Balances. 
But thoſe that chuſe to make any ſtay in this 
city, had better board in ſome family ; there. 
being ſeveral houſes where you may = the 
conveniency of boarding, and at different rates. 
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Journey from Venice to Rome, by the way 
of Ancona and Loretto. | 


HERE are two different routes from Ve- 
nice to Rome; the firſt by Ancona and 
Toretto, the ſecond, by Florence. For tlie ſake | 


of 


ESU 


of variety, it is moſt adviſable to go to Rome by 


the way of Ancona, and to come back by Fls- . 


rence, or vice verſa. There are veſſels that fail 
almoſt every week from Venice to Ancona, and 
back again; an opportunity that may be em- 
braced by ſuch as want to ſave expences, and 
can bear the ſea. But the route by land is, in 
other reſpects, the moſt eligible. From Ancona 
to Rome you may hire a common chaiſe for 
about eight Roman crowns. It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that the Venetian money is current no 
farther than Ravenna; 1 85 


The Route by Ancona is as fellows. 
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Remarkable Places in this Journey. 


_ EAVING Venice, you take a gondola to 
| go to Chiozza, a ſmall town in the gulf 
of Venice, by which there is a paſſage into the 
Lagunes. It is the ſea of a biſhop ſuffragan of 
Venice. The inhabitants are all watermen; who 
have a great trade in oyſters, which are reckon- 
ed very good. The town is pretty well built, 
and is famous for fruit and herbs. It is of an 
oval form, about a mile and a half in compaſs, 
divided by a long handſome ſtreet, in the midſt 
of which runs the fine canal called Vena. Over 
this canal there are nine bridges, ſome of ſtone, 
others of wood; theſe keep up the communica- 


tion between the two parts of the city, which 


on all ſides are ſurrounded with water. There 
is an antient tower on the ſouth-ſide, and a 
fine ſtone bridge, which carries you over to a 
ſmall iſland, and from that to another, by ano- 
ther bridge. Ch:ozza has a convenient harbour, 
defended by an hexagonal fort, in which is the 
old tower called Lupa, where they have a well 
of fine ſweet water, tho! it is ſurrounded mw 

: tac 
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the ſea. Here are ſeveral handſome churches, 


particularly the cathedral, which is a modern 


building. Phe epiſcopal palace is a noble ſtruc- 
ture. The ordinary freight of a gondola from 
Venice to Chiozza is three Roman crowns. 


Three miles from Chiozza, you come to the Road to Ce- 
paſs of Brondolo, where you croſs the mouths“ 


of three rivers, which empty themſelves near 
one another into the ſea; theſe are the Po, the 
Adlige, and the Brenta. Seven miles from Bron- 
4olv, you come to the Cavanella d Adige, where 
you croſs this river again. When you arrive at 
Fornaci, or Porto delle Fornaci, which is only an 
inn, you paſs a branch of the Po, and advancing 
three miles further, you come to the great Po, 
which you ferry over. Proceeding ſeven miles 
further, you come to Gore, called alſo Porto di 
Gore, which is no more than an inn fituated 


near the mouth of the river Po. Here you paſs 


another branch of this river, and you land at 


the poſt-houſe. This country, for the moſt part, 


belongs to the duke of Modena, who hag a hand- 
ſome palace here called Belguardo. Near Volant, 
which is only a village and poſt-houſe, you paſs 
the little river Pompoſa, where there is an inn 
of that name, and a handſome monaſtery. 


From Volani you come to Magnavacca, a village 


and poſt-houſe, where you enter the Eccleſiaſtic 
State. Here is a ſtrong fort that commands 
the harbour of Comacchio, with which town it 
communicates by means of a canal. In this 
{tage you croſs a branch of the FValleys of Co- 
macchio. Theſe valleys are fenny grounds, 


which extend themſelves from the arm of the 


Po, called di Volani, to that of the Poleſino di 
Primaro, and are interſected by channels, which 


compoſe the valleys we ſpeak of, and form ſe- 


veral ſmall iſlands. , The whole circuit of this 
territory, which is computed to be about 72 
Re * miles, 


* 
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; miles, is conſiderable for little elſe but its ſalt- 
pits, being contiguous to the Adriatic gulph. 
Comacebio. Comacchio is a ſmall city in the dutchy of 
Ferrara, in long. 13. lat. 45. ſituated in the 


Comacchio, about 30 miles ſouth eaſt of Ferrara, 
near the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea. The town is 
built like Venice, with handſome ſtreets and ca- 
nals. Its watery ſituation renders the air very 
unwholeſome, for which reaſon it is inhabited 
by none but fiſhermen and poor people. It is 
"reckoned pretty ſtrong, but its ſtrength is owing 
more to its ſituation in the middle of the mo- 
raſſes, than to the goodneſs of the fortifications, 
The Imperialiſts took poſſeſſion of it in the be- 
ginning of this century, in order to facilitate 
the march of their troops to and from the king - 
dom of Naples, but reſtored it again to the 
pope, to whom it is now ſubject. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop ſuffragan of Ravenna. The cathe- 
.dral, the great ſquare, and the town-clock, 
deſerve a traveller's notice. Without fide the 
town there 1s a pleaſant houſe in the lake, 
which formerly belonged to the dukes of Fer- 
rara, and now to the pope; it is called Caſetta. 
The ſea enters this lake or valley by the mouth 
of the Po, called Magnavacca. The country 


conſequently unwholeſome. Here is ſtill to be 
ſeen the Foſſa Mauritia, made by the antient 
Romans, which is now only a narrow channel, 
by which you may go in a ſmall boat to Ra- 
venna. From the neighbourhood of the Po, it 
was antiently called Paduſa, and extended 
fifty miles in length from Ravenna io Madena; 
but now it is deſtroyed in ſuch a manner, that 
you ſcarce diſtinguiſn ſome ſmall dirty remains 


Argenta, and Ravenna. - 
122 0 


middle of a lake or moraſs, called the Valleys of 


bordering upon this lake is very marſhy, and | 


of it in the valleys called Bo/ogneſe, Confelve, 


de. eld a en oe alt: det 
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To go from C:macchio to Ravenna, ydu paſs 


by Caſetta, the abovementioned pleaſure-houle, 
and directing your courſe by a narrow neck of 


land, which divides the lake from the ſea, at 


the end of three miles, you find a village called 


Hole; three miles further you come to ano- 
ther village called S. Giovanni, and from thence, 
proceeding ten miles, you come to Ravenna. 


But to continue the poſt-road from Venice, 


leaving Magnavacca, you croſs a branch of the 


valleys, and you come to Primare, an inn and 


poſt-houſe, near which you paſs the little river 


Coriellaxxs, and about a mile further you paſs 


another ſtream called Catenaccio, and from 
thence you proceed to | 


I. RAVENNA. 


Ravenna is a city of Italy in the Eceleſiaſtic Ravenna, 


State, and capital of the province of Romania, 


* 


in E. long. 13. lat. 44. 30. It is ſituated in an Situation. 


open country, about three miles weſt of the 


Adriatic ſea, and encompaſſed by two ſmall 


rivers. Its antient ſituation is ſaid to have been 
like that of Venice, upon piles in the midſt of 


waters, when it was the principal haven the 


Romans had on the Adriatic gulf. But there 
has been a great alteration fince that time z for 
the waters are retired above three miles from 
the town, and thoſe plains that were formerly 
drowned, are now ſome of the moſt fruitful 


fields in Italy. The place which is ſhewn for Revolu- 


the old haven is now level with the town, and tions. 
| ſuppoſed to be filled up by ſand and dirt 


brought thither by the ſea; for it is obſerved 
that all the ſoil on that fide of Ravenna has 
been made by the diſcharging of the ſea upon 
it for ſeveral centuries. This has rendered the 
neighbouring country marſhy and A 
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The iron rings to which the ſhips were faſtened, 
and the ruins of the pharos or light-houſe, are 
ſtill to be ſeen. It was the reſidence of the 
.emperor Honorius, and of ſeveral Gothic kings, 
and afterwards the capital of the eaſtern em- 
perors dominions in {taly, whoſe exarchs or 
vice-roys reſided here from the year 568, to 
728. The Lombaras took it in 752, but it was 
taken from them in 756 by Pepzn king of France, 
who gave this city, with molt of the territories 
belonging to the eaſtern emperors in /zaly, to 
the pope, to whom it is {till ſubject. Phe 


French army ſtormed it in 1512, ſince which it | 


has been in a declining condition, ſo that it 
ſcarce retains the veſtiges of its former glory. 
The buildings are generally mean, the place 
but thinly peopled, and its trade intirely loſt. 
The Legate's palace is very convenient, as 
likewiſe that of the archbiſhop; the other palaces 


* 


worth notice are that of the D or the 
town-houle, that of Fantuxzi, Gambi, Pompili, 
and Nen. beſides the Jeſuits college, and 


two public hoſpitals. 


b Cathedral. 


. Ravenna is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the 
reſidence of a cardinal legate. The cathedral 
being in a ruinous condition, has been rebuilt 
with great magnificence by Monſignor Farſeiti, 
archbiſhop of this city, who having found, upon 
this occaſion, a great number of antient Pagan 
inſcriptions, ordered them to be regularly placed 
for the ſatisfaction of the curious. In the chapel 
of. cardinal Aldrobandini there is an admirable 
picture of the raining of the mana from hea- 
ven, and a half figure of our Saviour encompaſ- 
ſed with angels, by Guido Reno. The font, or 
; baptiſtery, is near the cathedral, and oppoſite to 


zit there is a pyramid in remembrance of Cie. 


ment the VIII's entering this city. The church 


* 
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of S. Apollinaris, belonging to the Franciſcans, 
is exceeding fine; it was built by King Theo- 
| doric, in honour of S. Martin, and adorned with 
| two rows of fine marble columns. They call it 
in ciel Poro, becauſe the gallery is ornamented 
with gilded moſazc, in the middle of which you 
ſee the head of the emperor 7u/t:nian. The 
J Rotonda, dedicated to S. Vitalis, belongs to the 
; Olivetan monks: the roof is ſupported by 
$ 
0 


beautiful columns of marble ; and there is an 
altar of Chalcedony, behind the well, where 
S. Vitalis hes buried. Among others, here are 
two fine pictures, one by Frederic Barocci, and 
the other by Gi. At the church of S. Benedict 
there is a picture of S. Romualdo by Guercins. 5 1 
The church of S. Gervaſe and Protaſe was built i 
by Placidia, ſiſter to the emperors Arcadius and 
Honorius; her tomb is remarkable for its fine 
marble engravings. On the cieling of the church 
of 8. John the Evangeli/t, you ſee ſome figures 
in moſarc, repreſenting the emperors-who were 
related to this princeſs, by whom alſo this | 1 
church was built. In this church there are alfo 1 
he two columns of verde antique, which are reck- 
ral oned ineſtimable. The church of S. Romualilo 
ült has four antique pillars of Nero Bianco. . 
itt, In the great ſquare you ſee a fair brazen ſtatue Antiqui- 
zon of pope Alexander VII; and at the other end ies. 
zan of the ſame ſquare there are two columns, 
ced on which the patron and arms of Venice were 
pel formerly ſet ; but the pope has placed fince on ..- = 
ble I tbe ſame pillars the ſtatue of S. Victor and Apol- | 
ea · ¶ Haris, the patrons of Ravenna. At the public 1 
oaſ- fountain there is a curious marble ſtatue of Her- 
or N cules Horarius * holding with both his hands a 
e to ; ſun-dial 
h | J A like ſtatue of Hercules was found in Rome, 
arc” Wy it had not a ſun-dial upon its head, but a globe 
ar Vor. III. K with 
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fun-dial over his head. Without the town, on 
that fide where the antient harbour is ſuppoſed 
to have been, there is a Mauſoleum, which queen 
Amalaſunthaere&edfor her father Theodoricking 
of the O/trogoths, who kept his court at Raven- 
za. This building is now converted into a little 
church which, from its ßgure, they call the Ro- 
fonda, The roof is very remarkable, conſiſtin 
of one large ſtone, hollowed almoſt into the form 
of a cupola, with a round hole to let in the light, 
This ſtone is four feet thick; the diameter in 
the inſide is thirty feet, from without it is thirty- 
cight feet; and it is faid to weigh above 
200,000 Ib. weight. Such a monument of art as 
well as labour is ſcarce any where extant. On the 
outſide of this little cupola was placed the por- 
phyry tomb of the abovementioned Theodoric, 


encompaſſed by the ſtatues of the twelve apoſ- 


tles; but it was broken to pieces by a cannon- 
ball when Lewes XII. beſieged Ravenna, and 
has been ſet ſince in the wall of an antient pa- 
lace of this city. Under one of the porches of 
the church of S. Vitalis, there is a bas relief, 
the ſubject of it the emperor Trajan ofliciating 
in a prieſt's habit at a ſacrifice. In the ſacriſty 
of the ſame church there are two magnificent 
columns of marble, of one ſingle piece, and of 
the oriental kind. Three miles from the town 
there is a monument erected to the young and 
brave Gaſton de Foix, who was killed in this 
place, April 11, 1512, as he was purſuing his 
reuted 2nemy. Near golden gate, there are ſome 
with the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac. Hence ſome of 


the learned have been of opinion, that Hercules ſig- 
nifies the ſun, and that the ſtory of his twelve labours 


or toils denotes the ſun's courſe through the twelve 


ſigns ; and in like manner they have applied all the 
fables related of Hercules to the ſun, 


preces 
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C 
pieces of marble, which are ſaid to have be- 
longed to the magnificent palace of Theoderic, 


In the cloiſter of the conventual Franciſcans, 


you may ſee the tomb of the poet Dante, who 
died here in exile in 1321 ; it was erected to 
him by Bernard Bembo, father of the famous 


cardinal, with this inſcription, 


Exigua tumuli, Dantes, hic ſorte jacebas, 
Sguallenti nulli cognite pene ſitu. 

At nunc marmoreo ſubnixus conderis arcu, 
Omnibus & cultu ſplendidiore nites. 

Nimirum Bembus Muſis incenſus E truſcis, 


Hoc tibi, quem in primis be coluexe, dedit. 


There is an antient inſcription on the Porta 
Specto/a, from the beauty of its marble and the 


architecture called the golden gate, importing 


that th, emperor Claudius ſtrengthened this czty 
with wails, and embelliſhed it with new gates. 
Without the town there are two little rivers, 
Montone and Ronco, which having ceaſed to 
diſcharge themſelves into the fea, becauſe of 


its retiring, threatned to drown this city: but 


the late pope Clement XII. cauſed new canals to 
be dug, to turn off the waters of thoſe rivers, 
and preſerve the city; a work worthy of the 
grandeur of the antient :mans, Good water 
was always fo ſcarce in this city, as to be pre- 
ferred to wine, according to Mart. I. 5. 


Sit ciſterna mihi quam vinea malo Ravenne, 
Cum poſſim multo vendere pluris aquam. 


And again, : 


Callidus impoſuit nuper mibi caupo Ravennæ, 
Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille nierum. 

| Ib. 
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The ſoil about this city, which has been made 


by the ſea, is ſo agreeable to vines, that they 


Road from : - 25 26s 
Ravenna to thence,. you enter into a foreſt of pines, near 


FE imini. 


-Cervia, 


Ceſenatics. 


The Rubi- 


con. 


grow to an incredible ſize; planks of twelve 
feet in length, and five in breadth, being ſaid 
to have been cut out of the timber of their vines. 
Near the fea, at the diſtance of three miles, 
{ſtands the famous abbey of Claſſe, where the 
body of S. Apollinaris hes buried. . 

Leaving Ravenna, about three miles from 


four miles in length, belonging to the monks of 
S. Beneuict. Soon after you come to Cervia, a 
ſmall town of the Eccleſiaſtie State, ſituated in 


za marſny plain, near the Adriatic ſhore, and 


noted for its ſalt-works. It is very thinly in- 


habited, on account of its bad air, having ſcarce 
one thouſand fouls. On the left hand you have 


the ſea at a very ſmall diſtance, and on the right 
2 long tract of marſhy ground as far as the 
Apeunine. Soon after you paſs the river Savio, 
in a ferry-boat, and you come to :/ Savio, an 
inn. From 2! Savio you come to Ceſenatico, 
leaving on your right hand the road to Bologna, 
and of courſe the towns of Forli, Bertinors, 
Forlimpopoli, Ceſena, Imola, Faenza, of which 
road and towns you will find an account in the 
ninth chapter of this volume, after the deſcrip- 


tion of Bologna. Ceſenatico is an inconſiderable 
town of Romania, ſituated near the ſea ſide, and 


defended by a caſtle built on a hill. They have 
a ſmall harbour for iſhing-boats, and the country 
abounds with ſea-fowl, eſpecially ducks. Not far 
from this town there is a column erected by car- 
dinal Rivarola, with an inſcription, which con- 
tains a decree of the Roman ſenate forbidding 
any officer or ſoldier to paſs the Rubicon without 
their conſent; but the antiquity of this column 
and inſcription is much ſuſpeCted. This famous 
little river, fo well known in hiſtory by the oe 
age 
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ſage of Cæſar, when he ſaid te his ſoldiers, 
Fafa eſi alea, is about three miles diſtant from 
Ceſenatico, in the way to Rimini. This was 
the river that divided Itah from Gallia Ciſal- 
tina. Its modern name, according to the com- 
mon opinion, is Piſatello, and it is ſo ſmall as 
to be forded over by common carriages. Thence 
you proceed along the ſea- ſide, through a firm 
ſand, till you come within a mile of Rimini, 
where you leave the coaſt on the left hand, to- 
paſs the river formerly called Ariminum, but at 
preſent Marecchia, and which gave its name to 
the city whoſe walls it waſhes. The bridge Bridge ot 
over this river is one of the greateſt curioſities i. 
in Italy. It is built intirely of marble, with 
five arches, being two hundred feet long, and 
in breadth fifteen; on each ſide there is a marble 
parapet, with inſcriptions, whereby it appears to 
have been built by Auguſtus and Tiberius. Here 
ends the Jia Æmilia, and begins the Flaminia, 
which goes to Rome. The above is one of the 
| four principal bridges which Augu/ius built on 
| the Via Flaminia, which he joined at Rimini 
| with the Via Amilia. The deſign of this 
bridge may be ſeen in Palladio. The proſpect 
here is very delightful; on the left hand you 
have the ſea, on the right a fruitful and plea- 
ſant plain, and at a ſmall. diſtance the Apen- 
nine mountains, at the foot of which, before 
you enter the Jia Flaminia, you ſee Forli, 
which you will find deſcribed in the ninth 
chapter. | 


II. RI MIX I. 
Rimini is a city of Itah, in the Eccleſiaſtie 


n State, and province of Romania, in E. long. 13. 
8 | | 

— A See the note p. 7. 
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30. lat. 48. 8. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and ſaid to have been built by the companions 
off Hercules. It was a Roman colony as well as 
Ravenna, and receivedgreat improvementsfrom 
Auguſtus, who built their bridge and triumphal 
arch. Their harbour was one of the beſt in 
Italy, but had the misfortune of being deſtroyed 


by the laſt lord of the family of Malateſſa, to 


build the church of S. Francs with the marble 


taken from thence. The town at preſent is in a 


very declining condition, having neither trade 
nor harbour; and is very poorly inhabited, which 


unfortunately is the caſe of moſt of the towns 


in the Eccleſiaſtic State. The ſituation however 
1s vaſtly pleaſant, for it ſtands in a plain near 
the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, and is ſurrounded 
with hills and vallies abounding with vines, olive 
and fig-trees, corn, and other fruit of all ſorts, 
One of the principal monuments of this city, 1s 


the abovementioned bridge of marble comin 


into Rimini. There is likewiſea triumphal arch, 
erected by the Senate to Auguſtus, for having 


repaired four of the principal roads in ah; it 


makes a noble gate to the town, and contains an 
antient inſcription, part of which is effaced “. 


1 here are alſo the ruins off an amphitheatre 
behind the garden of the Capuchins; and five 
hundred paces further without the city, you ſee 
a tower of brick, which is 1aid to be the pharos 
of the antient haven, but the ſea is retired about 
half a mile from hence, and the pharos is now 


ſurrounded with gardens, Pope Clement XII. 


built here a ſmall fortreſs, but of conſiderable 
ſtrength. In the midit of the market-place there 


3s a pedeital of marble, with an inſcription im- 


porting 


* It was publiſhed by Fabretti in his book of 


Agucducts. 


1 
1 
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porting it to have been a Suggeſtum, on which 
Cæſar harangued his ſoldiers after having paſſed : 
the Rubicon. In another ſquare there is a mar- 

ble fountam of curious workmanſhip, and a 
braſs ſtatue of pope Paul II. Notwithſtanding 
the great decay of this city, it has ſtill ſome 
handſome palaces and churches. The cathedral 
was new built in the laſt century upon the ruins 
of a temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The above 
mentioned church of St. Francis, was built of 
marble taken from the port, by S:g7/miund Ma— 
lateſta; the deſign is by the celebrated Leander 
Alberti a Florentine, as appears by a Greek in- 
ſcription on the frontiſpiece. On the left fide 
of this tomb are ſeven fine marble monuments, 
and on the right as you go in, the tomb of 
Sigiſmund Malateſta, There are fix magnificent 
chapels in this church, in one of which lies the 
body of Jhotta, wife of Sigiſmund, and celebrat- 
ed by the poets of thoſe days. Here you ſee a 
picture of St. Anthony by Guercino, another by 
Giovanni Bellino, befides fome pieces of Grotto 
in the cloiſter. In the church of S. Vitalis there 
is a picture of the martyrdom of this ſaint by 
Palo Veroneſe, In the church of the oratory of 
S. Girolamo, there is a picture of this ſaint, by 
Guerin da Cento. The palaces of the Magiſtrate 
and af Malateſta, are handſome buildings; on 
the frontiſpiece of the former is the following 
antient inſcription, C. Ceſar Augu/li F. Cos. vias 
omnes Ariminis Ter. Rimini is the ſee of a biſhop 
ſuffragan of Ravenna, and is noted for a council 
aſſembled here in 359 by the emperor Cenſtan- 
tius, where the Arian hereſy was favoured. 

Leaving Rimini you travel on the downs for Road from 
fifteen miles between the ſea and the fields; Bude. 
the firſt five miles very good, but the reſt indif- . 
ferent. Within two miles of Cattolica, you paſs 
a torrent called Conca, which is ſometimes dan- 
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rerous upon the ſwelling of its waters. Catto- 


Tacaticlica. ſica is a borough ſo called, from the orthodox 


ö P. ſaro. 


part of the council of Kimini, who retired 


hither in 300. At Cattolica begins that great 
plain, extending to the Alpes Cottiæ, which di- 


vide France from Italy. On the other fide of 
Cattolica you enter the dutchy of Urb:n, by the 


antients called Picenum Annonarium, now ſub- 
_ ject to the Pope: it is ſixty miles long from Pe- 


ſaro to Gulbio. At the diſtance of about ten or 
twelve miles from hence, towards the Appen- 
nine, you may ſee the little town and republic 
of F. Marina, of which hereafter. The country 
from, Cattolica to Peſuro, the firſt city on the 
Flaminian way by the ſea fide, is very well cul- 
tivated, and ſtrewed with pleaſant houfes, 


III. P. 


Pifaro, in Latin, Piſaurum, is a city of Italy, 


in the Ecclefiaſtic State, and dutchy of Urbins, 


ſituated on the Adriatic ſea, at the mouth of 
the little river Fog/za, in Latin, Jſaurus, in E. 
long. 14. lat. 44. It ſtands upon a {mall aſcent, 
ſurrounded with little hills, which form a 
charming mixture of paſtures, vineyards, and 
orchards. The ohves of thoſe hills are excellent, 
and the figs eſteemed the beſt in /taly. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been a Roman colony, deſtroy- 
ed by Totila, but rebuilt to an advantage by 
Belifarius. It is now a very flouriſhing town, 


excellently provided with all the conveniencies 


of life, adorned with handſome houſes, and 
pretty well fortified after the old faſhion. 
hey have an harbour here which was con- 
ſiderably repaired in the beginning of the pre- 
tent century. There is a bridge here over the 
river Foglia, which joins Remanra to the mar- 
ouifate of Ancona. It is the largeſt town of the 


dutchy of Urbino, and the birth-place of pope 


Clement 
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Clement XI, who built here a magnificent ca- 
thedral. The biſhop is ſuffragan of Urbino, and 
has a very handſome palace. In the great market- 
place is a ſtatue of pope Urban VIII. and a fine 


fountain. In the cathedral, there 1s a great ; 


picture of S. Jerome, towards the middle of the 


church, an excellent piece by Guido Reno, and 


ſeveral by Frederic Barocci. In the church of 
the Franciſcans, there is a little S. Michael by 


Barocci. In the confraternity of S. Andrew you 
ſee a picture of the calling of this ſaint to the 


apoſtleſhip, by the ſame hand. In the church of 


S. Antony, there is a moſt beautiful piece by 


Paolo Veroneſe. Peſaro was the winter reſidence 
of the dukes of Urbino. The air of this place 


wasantiently reckoned unwholeſome, as appears 


from Catullus; but now it is good, which is 
owing to their having drained the neighbouring 


marſhes towards the ſea. Since the year 1631, 


when this city and dutchy came under the do- 


minion of the ſee of Rome, by a donation of the 


laſt duke of the houſe of Revere, it has been go- 


verned by a cardinal legate. Without the town 


the dukes of Urb:10 had formerly a great many 
fine ſeats, but now there is only one worth 


ſeeing, which belongs to the noble family of + 


Moſca. 


Leaving Peſaro you coaſt along the ſhore for 


ſeven miles, through a road like that on the 


other fide of Rimini, till you come to Faro. 
IV. Fa x Oo. 


20 F. 


Fano is a town of Ttaly, in the Eecleſiaſtic n 


State, and dutchy of Urbino, from which city 
it is about 18 miles diſtant. It is ſituated on tl 


ccaſt of the Adriatic, in the Via Flaminia, near 


the mouth of the river Argila, in E. long. 14. 


lat. 44. It received its name from a temple of : 


Fortune (having been antiently called Farm 
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Fortune) which was built here by the Romans, 


in memory of the victory gained here over the 


Carthaginian general Aſdrubal, in the 547th year 
of Rome. It was made a colony by Auguſtus, 
to whom the inhabitants erected a magnificent 
triumphal arch, which continued intire till the 


time of pope Pius II. There are ſtill ſome of 


the ruins of this arch to be ſeen, and the plan 
of it, with its inſcriptions. They have many 
other antient marbles and inſcriptions in this ci- 
ty, and among the reſt the ruins of the temple 
of Fortune. The modern town is ſmall, but 
has a handſome palace, and a good number of 
convents. It is an epiſcopal ſee ſubject to the 
archbiſhop of Urbino. In the cathedral dedicated 
to S. Paterniano, there is a picture of S. Jeſeph's 
marriage, by Guercino. In the chapelof the virgin 
Mary the fifteen myſteries are by Domenichino; 


and there is alſo a S. Peter by Guido Reni, who 


has drawn ſeveral pictures in the church of the 


Filippini. In the church of the Auguſtinians, 


you ſee an angel guardian, by Guercino. They 
have here one of the beſt opera houſes in tay. 
In the market-place is a beautiful marble foun- 
tain, where, the water runs continually through 


#&yveral little ſpouts. The town is famous for its 


earth-nuts or truffs, and for the beauty of its 
women, who are ſaid to excel thoſe of any other 
part of Italy. The adjacent country is very 
fruitful and pleaſant. The river Metaurus, now 
Metro, which runs near Fans, is the place where 
M. Livius Salinator, and Claudius Nero the con- 
ſuls defeated Aſdrubal, Hannibal's brother. Not 
far from thence is the field of battle, where 
Narſes vanquiſhed Totila, king of the Goths. 


V. By-road from Fano to FoLIGNo. 
Thoſe who propoſe going from Fans to Rome, 


181 — already ſeen, or have no _— to ſee 


oretto, 
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Loretto, may take the following road to Foligno, 
which tho' rougher, is a good deal ſhorter, and 
for that reaſon chiefly uſed by couriers. 
From Fans therefore, ſetting out weſtward, 
and paſſing thro' ſeveral villages among the 
mountains, you enter the Flaminian way, by the 
right bank of the river Metro, and after a jour- 
ney of fifteen miles you come to £ofſombrone: Peſembrone: 
This is a ſmall city of the dutchy of Urbino, and 
the fee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Urbino. It 
is ſituated in a plain, between the mountain and 
the river Metro, and is fifteen miles diſtant from 
FHano. By the antients it was called Forum Sem- 
pronii; but it has no remains of antiquity, ex- 
. ruins of an antient theatre, and a fine 
Moſaic pavement, which is in poſſeſſion of the 
family of Paſſionei. In the cathedral, which is. 
a good large church, there are a great many 
antient inſcriptions, and ſome good pictures. 
In the church of. the Capuchins, they have a | 
picture done by Frederic Barat. TH? . 
Leaving this city, and croſſing the Metaurns: 
upon a ſtone bridge, about three miles further, 
you come to the river Cand:ans, and Aſdrubal's ; 
mouth. Here you fee the Via Flaminia, whoſe 
pavement is almoſt intire. This way runs along 
the banks of the above-ment:oned river Candi- 
ano, which meets with ſeveral falls in its courſe. 
Here you come to a paſſage cut through a high 
rock by Auguſtus Cæ ſar. On the fide towards 
the river, he was obliged to build ſtrong walls, 
which were carried from the bed of the Can- 
diano up to the height of the new road, in order 
to ſupport it. 'I his road is thus ſurprizingly 
continued through a rock for the ſpace of 480 
paces. 'The grotto of the pierced rock, by the 
common people called 1! Furlo, which perhaps 
ſhould be 7! Foro, is a work of Titus, as appears 
by an antient inſcription almoſt effaced. This 
: K 6 | won- 
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wonderful grotto is twelve feet high, very 


near as broad, and about an hundred feet long. 
Travelling about three miles further, you enter 
the pleaſant plain of Acgualagna, where Totila 
was totally defeated by Narſes. From Acqua- 
lagna you proceed to the little town of Cagli, 
near the river Candiano. Over the river Boaſo, 
there is a ſtone bridge of a ſurprizing bigneſs, 
one of the nobleſt pieces of Roman magnificence 
in the whole Via Flaminia. Not far from thence 
is the village of Candiano, built out of the ruins 
of Luceola, a city deſtroyed by Narſes, when he 
defcated Elutherius, who claimed the Imperial 
dignity. From Cagli you proceed 22 miles ſur- 
ther to Nocera in the dutchy of Spoleto, travell- 
ing through the Apennines. This town was 
antiently called Alfatenia; it is very ſmall, but 
noted formerly for making wooden veſſels, 
commended by Pliny. At the foot of mount 


| Neacera is the Tinian valley, which takes its 
name from the little river Tinia, now Topino : 


Silicus Italicus calls it inglorius, becauſe of its 
not being navigable, Tiniægue inglorius humor. 
Without the town of Nocera riſes a ſpring, fa- 
mous throughout Trab for its lightneſs, and 
good quality, which falls into this river Tinta. 
From Nocera, you proceed thro' the Tinian 
valley to Foliguo, where you fall in with the 
high road to Rome. In winter it is not adviſa- 
ble to travel through this valley, by reaſon of. 
the above-mentioned river T:inia, over which 
there is never a bridge, and to ford it is dange- 
rous, ſo that few but couriers come this way 
for the ſake of expedition. Thoſe who want 
to ſatisfy their curioſity, may go only to F/ 


fombrone and Furs, which is but a journey of 

_ eighteen miles, and then return to Fan, _ 
Rad te di. About a mile from Faro, in your way to Sina» 
$4geg ia, gaglia, you pals over a wooden bridge, about 


5 or 
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5 or 600 paces long, over the ſeveral branches 
of the torrent called Pongio, which drowns all 
this tract of land, when the ſnows begin to 
melt upon the Apennines. From thence you 
proceed fifteen miles along the ſea fide till you 
come to | 
VI. SINIGAGLIA. 


Sinigaglia, or Senagallia, is a city of Italy inSinigagliae 
the Eccleſiaſtic State, and dutchy of Urbino, in- 
E. long. 14. 35. lat. 43. 30. It is a very an- 
tient town, which is ſaid to have taken its 
name from the Galli Senones, by whom it was 
built, to diſtinguiſh it from Sienna, the Sena 
Hetruſcorum. It is ſituated in a plain near the 
Aariatic ſea, at the mouth of the river Nzgola. 
The town is incloſed with walls, which are de- 
fended by ſome baſtions, and has a ſmall har- 
bour, with ſeveral handſome houſes. Sinigag- 
lia is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Urbino, 
whoſe palace is a handſome building. The ca- 
thedral, and the church of S. Martin, deſerve to 
be ſeen. In a ſmall church of the Suburbs, there 
is a picture by Frederick Barocci; and at the 
Dominicans, a picture of S. Hyacinth, by the 
ſame hand. It is a place of ſome trade, having 
a fair of great reſort, which begins the 14th 
of July, and laſts till the end of the month. 
Leaving Sinigaglia, you travel along the-ſea 
coaſt till om come to Ls Caſe . e oY 
is only an inn near the ſhore, with a few ſcat- 
tered poor houſes, which were formerly burnt 
down, as the Italian name ſignifies. Not far 
from thence there is a fort of a tower, or caſtle, 
to prevent the landing of the Mahometan Cor- 
ſairs. Thence you travel on, {till keeping cloſe 
to the ſnore for about ſeven miles, till you come 
to a little village called la Terretta, where you 
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get into the land-way within three miles of 
Ancona. 4 0 
VII. AN. CON As 


Ancona is a ſea-port town of Nah, in the Ec 


— cleſiaſtic State, and capital of the marquiſate of 
cena. Ancona, ſituated on the gulf of Venice, in E. 


long. 15. lat. 43. 20. The name of this city is 


ſaid to be owing to its ſituation, becauſe of the 


elbow (ονπνιν , or compaſs which the ſhore 

makes in that place. It is ſaid to have been 
built by the Syracuſians, who were driven hither 
by the barbarity of their tyrant Dionyſius. There 
are ſeveral remains of its antient magnificence,. 
and among the reſt a triumphal arch of white 
marble, which remains almoſt intire, and was. 
erected at the entrance of the mole to the em 
peror Trajan. The inſcription, which is {till 
very intire, ſhews this arch was erected in ac- 
knowledgment of the bounty of that prince,, 


who repaired the harbour at his own expence. 


'The town lies -round it on two hills, one of 
which. is at the point of cape Cumero, now call- 


ed S. Cyriaco, from whence there is a moſt de- 


lightful proſpect of the ſea and the adjacent 


country. The citadel, which commands the 


town and the harbour, lies on the other hill,, 
and was. built by Clement VII. On the top of 
the promontory there was formerlya templede-- 
dicated to Venus. Ante domum Veneris, quam 


| Dorica ſuſtinet Ancon. Juv. Sat. iv. 40. The 


treets of this city are narrow and uneven, and 
the public and private buildings inferior to thoſe 


of other great towns in /taly. *Tis the ſee of 


a. biſhop ſuffragan of Rome, but formerly of 
Fermo. The cathedral dedicated to S. Cyriaco, 
is eſteemed for its architecture, as well as for 
the marble with which it is adorned; here you 
may ſee ſome pictures by Piero della Franceſca, 

| Filippo 
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Filippo Lippi, and Guercino. In the church of 


S. Dominic there is an excellent picture of the 
crucifixion, by Titian; and, in the church of 
the Franciſcans, they have one of the beſt pieces 
that ever came from the hands of this eminent 
maſter. The trade of this city, wbich was at a 
low ebb not long ago, is now pretty well reviv- 


ed, ſince it has been made a free port as well as 


Civita Vecchia. The harbour is the beſt in the 
pope's dominions, being very commodious and 
large, but the entrance ſomewhat dangerous; 


the mole reaches 200 paces into the ſea. Cle- 


ment XII. built lately a Lazaretto here in the 
middle of the water, which coſt no teſs than 


200,000 crowns; and at the ſame time he laid 


out prodigious ſums in repairing and ſecuring 
the harbour, It 1s ſaid by wayof proverb among 
the /talians, Unus Petrus 1 in Roma, una turris in 
Cremona, unus portus in Ancona. The governor's. 
palace is a handſome ſtructure; it was deſigned 
by Margaritone d' Arezzo, and built in 1270. 
The exchange where the merchants meet is a 
handſome ſquare portico, in which there is an 
equeſtrian ſlatue of 7 rajan,and fourother ſtatues 
at the four corners, repreſenting religion, faith, 

hope, and charity; they were damaged by an 
earthquake in the laſt century. The common 


citizens are ſomewhat particular and fantaſtical 


in their, dreſs, but people of diſtinction follow 


the French mode. Though the town ſtands in 


a plentiful country, yet proviſions are fcarce and 
dear, which is owing toits being ſo great a tho- 


rough- fare from the north of /zaly to Loretto. 


You pay at a public-houſe three julio's a head 
for dinner, and four for ſupper, becauſe of your 
bed. Tis obſervable, that the tide does not rife 
here above a foot, though it riſes above four 
feet at Venice and the bottam of the gulf; and, 
in that part of the gulf next the Mediterranean, 
it 
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it decreaſes to nothing. From Ancona to L- 


retto the country is as fine as any in Italy, but 


the road is exceeding bad. 

VIII. Lo RET To. | 
Loretto is a city of Italy, in the Egcleſiaſtic 

State, and marquiſate of Ancona, in E. long. 15. 

lat. 43. 15. It took its name of Lauretum from 

a grove of laurel in the neighbourhood, or as, 


ſome ſay from a widow named Loretto, to 


whem this grove belonged ; and is ſituated on 
an eminence three miles to the weſt of the gulf 
of Venire, in a pleaſant fruitful ſoil. The city 
is ſmall, conſiſting only of one large ſtreet 
within the gate, and another without. It is 
defended by a wall and other fortifications, 


ſufficient to guard againſt a ſurprize, but inca- 


pable of holding out a long fiege. In the great 
ſquare there is a very beautiful fountain of 
marble, enriched with brazen ſtatues, and be- 
twixt it and the cathedral an excellent ſtatue in 
braſs of pope Sixtus V. who made this place a 
City, and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Rome. 
The piazza before the cathedral is ſpacious, 
and the buildings about it very regular and 
handſome. | 5 


Hiſtory of This city is famous for the holy houſe, or the: | 
our lady ofchapel of our Lady of Loretto, to which there is 


Loretto. 


a conſtant reſort of Roman catholic pilgrims 
from all parts of Europe. According to tlie 
tradition of that country, the chamber in- 
which the bleſſed virgin was born, in which: 
alſo ſhe was ſaluted by the angels, and brought 
up her ſon till he was twelve years old; this 
chamber, I ſay, was tranſported by the angel” 
into Dalmatia, when the Turks became maſters 
of the Holy Land, and placed on a moun- 
tain, the weſt fide of the gulf of Venice in the 
year 1291, or thereabouts. But, the people of- 
the country not expreſſing a due regard for it, 

the 
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the angels, three or four years afterwards, car- 
ried it over the gulf into Hal, and at length 
fixed it at Loretto. Nobedy could tell from 
whence it came till the year 1296, when the 
virgin appeared to a holy man in his fleep, and 
revealed it to him, who divulged it afterwards g 
to others of authority in the province. Here 
a magnificent church was built over it, where 
it ſtands incloſed under the cupola, in a fine 
caſe of white marble, at the diſtance of half a 
foot from the houſe. This caſe is a molt beau- 
tiful building of the Corinthian order, and of 
white marble of Carrara, with excellent baſ/cs 
relievo's, in which all the hiſtory of the virgin 
is repreſented. It is ſurrounded with tWo rows 
of white marble ſtatues by the beſt maſters; 
the uppermolt repreſents the Sybils, and the 
lowermoſt the antient prophets. The chamberT;, jw; 
itſelf is of a hard red ſtone like bricks, of dif-hovſe, 
ferent ſhapes and unequal bigneſs, It is almoſt 
ſquare, about 40 feet long, 20 broad, and about 
20 in height. The roof has been removed to 
cive light within, and a door made on each 
ſide, though originally it had but one. There 
is nothing of the old foundation, and it has only 
one window adorned with filyer, thro' which 
the angel is ſaid to have entered, when he ſa- 
luted the virgin. Towards the eaſt is the little 
chimney of the chamber, and over it ſtands the - 
Lady of Loretto, with a-little Zeſus on her right 
arm. The image of our lady is faid to be of 
cedar, the workmanſhip of S. Lute, and brought 
hither with the houſe. It is about four feet 
high, and adorned with a particular kind of veil 
(of which they have ſeveral of various colours 
for change) all immenſely rich, andembroidered 
with precious ſtones, Her triple crown, covered 
with precious ſtones, was a preſent of Lewis 
XIII. king of France. The crown on the N 
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of the little 7e/us is alſo ſgt with diamonds. 


Before the breaſt of our lady hangs a royal toi- 
ſon or fleece of rich jewels; with a collar of 


rubies, pearls, and diamonds, and a rich croſs. 
'The niche, where the ſtatue ftands, is adorned 
with a cloſe row of precious ſtone, forming a 
kind of rainbow of various colours. Betwixt 
the ſtatue and the rails there are twelve lamps 


of maſſy gold, each as big as a man's head. 


The altar is of pure beaten ſilver, and all the reſt 
of the chapel is loaded with the moſt magnifi- 
cent preſents of princes. The laſt rich offering 
is always left for ſome time, in a place made on 
purpoſe, directly before the ſtatue of our lady. 

From the Santa Caſa or Holy Houſe, ſtrangers 
are led to ſee the treaſury, in compariſon to 
Which all the riches of the holy houſe are but 


of a {mall value. It is a gallery with a rich vault- 


ed roof, painted over-head like a chapel, forty 
paces long, and fifteen broad. On one ſide you 
ſee a vaſt number of cupboards covered with 
nets of ſtrong wire, where the richeſt preſents 
are kept, being filled with gold, jewels, veſſels, 
and ornaments more precious than gold, the 
votive donations of emperors, kings, popes, and 
princes, for ſeveral hundred years. The trea- 
fure in ſhort is ſo ſurprizingly great, that ſilver 
can ſcarce find admiſſion, and gold itſelf looks 


but poorly among ſuch an incredible number of 


precious ſtones. Among the other curioſities. 
of the treaſury, you ſee ſome beautiful pictures, 


which are a kind of embroidery made with 


fmall natural coloured feathers, and repreſent 
the four doctors of the Latin church. On the 
other ſide of the gallery there is a range of 


windows, between every one of which are the 


plans of ſeveral great towns in /ow-relievo in 
ilver. From the treaſury you are conducted to 
the arſenal, which is no great matter; however 

they 


they ſhew you here ſome arms taken from the _ 

Infidels, who are ſaid to have made a deſcent to 

plunder the treaſury about 200 8 ago. | 

The church, in which the Holy Houſe ſtands, The church. 

is a magnificent ſtructure, built in the form of 

a croſs, with a cupola in the middle, adorned 

with ſtucco-work, and exquiſite paintings by 

the beſt hinds; particularly in the chapel of the 

Annuncation, you ſee the hiſtory of the viſitation 

and marriage of our lady, and in the chapel of 

S. John Baptiſi an incomparable picture of our 

Saviour's baptiſm. 1 *.-re is likewiſe in the ſame 

church a picture of our lady's nativity, a fine 

piece by Hannibal Caracci; and another of the 

annunciation by Barocci. The doors of the 

church are of braſs, and have ſeveral hiſtories 

engraved upon them. Beſides the jewels, plate, 

and ornaments already mentioned, it is ſuppoſed 

there are vaſt ſums of ready money laid up in 

the iZ:ly Houſe, it being cuſtomary for molt pil- 

grims that come here to give ſomething to the 

box. They have likewiſe large revenues and 

lands, and yet they pretend that in their an- 

nual charges in maintaining the clergy and 

ofhcers belonging to the Holy Houſe, and the 

pilgrims who reſort thither, there is a deficiency 

of 11,000 crowns every year, their income a- 

mounting, as they ſay, to 27,000 crowns, and 

their expences to 36, 00. The cellars belong- he cettarg> 

ing to the houſe are very ſpacious, and ſtocked 

with a prodigious quantity of wine, for the ac- 

commodation of pilgrims of all ranks and di- 

ſlincions, while-thev ſtay here to perform their 

devotions. The apothecary's ſhop belonging to The apothe- 

the houfe, where pilgrims are furniſhed with fuch cary's ſhop, 

medicines as they want, is alſo very remark- 

able, and among other things, for the great pots 

ilanding round it, painted by the great Raphael 

with ſeveral pieces of ſacred and prophane 
"hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. Theſe pots are of ſuch value, that a 
French ambaſſador is ſaid to have offered, for 
four of them painted with the four evangeliſts, 
four pots of maſſy gold of the ſame fize, but 

The palace, Could not obtain them. The palace where the 
governor, the biſhop, and penitentiaries of all 
nations reſide, is large and commodious, having 
apartments always ready for the reception of 
princes, cardinals, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, whoſe devotion may chance to bring them 
hither. Notwithſtanding the great number of 
pilgrims that flock to this place, who in ſome 
years are ſaid to amount to 500,000, ſtilß the 
people of this town are poor; becauſe moſt of. 
theſe pilgrzns are maintained by the charity of 
the houſe, and lay out little money, except iu 
beads, croſſes, and medals, the making of Which. 
is the principal trade of the inhabitants. Moſt 
of them pretend to be deſcended from thoſe 
Who ſaw the houſe fixt in this place, and ſo 
they convey the ſtory from father to ſon. 
There is a map of the travels of the Holy Houſe, 
on a ſheet of paper, which you may buy for: 
ave or ſix pence. 


IX. RECAN 4. T1. 


Recanan. From Loretts to Recanati is a bad road, thro” 
a good country, between hills. Recanati is a 
{mall town of Italy in the Eccleſiaſtic State, and 
marquiſate of Ancona, in E. long. 15. lat. 43. 13. 
It is ſituated on the top of a hill, about three 
miles from Loretto, with which place it was 
Joined to make up a biſhop's ſee. Both its name 
and materials were taken from the antient 
Helvia Ricina. For after the Goths had de- 
ſtroyed the laſt mentioned city, the emperor 
Pertinax removed its ruins to the two neigh-. 
bouring hills, and built Recanati and Macerata, 
as may be proved from- ſeveral infcriptions 

| preſerved 
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preſerved in the latter town. The vault of the 
great church is adorned with gold, and ſome 


handſome paintings. In this church is the 
tomb of Gregory XII. who was depoſed from 
the pontificate in the council of Conſtance. 
Twas in the territories of this city that the 
Holy Houſe is ſaid to have firſt reſted upon its 


tranſportation from Dalmatia. On the town= 


houſe they have erected a brazen monument to 
the lady of Loretto, which conſiſts of the Holy 
Hoiſe, on which is a madonna with the child in 
her arms, the whole ſupported by four angels. 


There is an aqueduct from hence to Loretto, 


which coſt Paul V. and Gregory XII. 186,000 
crowns. 'They have a fair here in the month 


of September, which draws a conſiderable num- 
ber of ſtrangers to the town. From Recanati 


to the paſſage of Potenza, over a wooden bridge, 
there are ten miles, through an open and well 


| cultivated plain. This little river of Potenza, 


upon which you ſee {till ſome remains of the 
antient Ricina, and among other things, a pretty 
large part of an amphitheatre, was ſo called 
from the name of the city it watered, which is 
mentioned by Pliny, Strabo, and other authors, 
and was deſtroyed as well as Helvia Ricina by 


the Gets. On the other ſide of the river you 


are incloſed among little hills till arrive at 
Macerata. 


X. Men nr l. 


Macerata is a city of Itah, in the Eecleſi-AMaceraia, 
aſtic State, and marquiſate of Ancona, in E. long. 
15. lat. 43. 15. This city was formerly reckoned 
the metropolis of the marquiſate of Ancona. It 


18 a pretty little place, ſituated on a riſing 


ground, and in a good wholeſome air. At the 


bottom of the town runs the little river CHiento, 
which deſcends from the Apennines. The town 
** 
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is neatly paved with brick, has ſome handſome | 
houſes, and large ſtreets. "Vhough it lies on the 


road betwixt Rome and Loretto, yet it has very 
little trade, and but few inhabitants. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, united to that of Tz/ertino, and 
ſuffragan of Fermo. The legate of the marqui- 
ſate of Ancona reſides in this city, which has 


the advantage alſo of a little univerſity. It has 
been improved and enriched, as well as Recanati, 


by the ruins of Helvia Ricina. There is a plca- 
ſant proſpect from hence upon the neighbour. 
ing hills and the adjacent plain. The cathe- 


dral, the church of the Barnabites, and theJeſuits F 


college, are the three principal buildings. In 

the Jeſuits church you ſee a fine picture of the 
Aſſumption of the virgin, by Lanfranco. In the 
church of the Capuchins, the great altar-piece 
is reckoned an admirable fine picture, and was 
done by Frederic Barocci. | 


Road to Fe- The country between AZacerzta and Tolexting 


ige. is but thinly inhabited, tho! it is a fat and well 
cultivated plain. They plant here great recds 

to prop up the vines, and make uſe of buffalo's 

Tolentino. in ploughing the land. Theſe animals are ſtronger 
than oxen, and do not eat near ſo much. 7 

lentino is a ſmall town in the marquiſate of Anco- 

na, in the Eccleſiaſtic State, in E. long. 14. 45. 

lat. 43. 15. It is ſituated on a riſing ground, 

and is noted only for the birth and relics of S. 

Nicholas of Tolentino, of the order of Auſtin 

Belforte. friars. From thence you proceed to the little 
town of Belforte, upon the hill, built intirely of 

ſtone. A large mile on theother fide of Belforte, 

you come into the province of Umbria, where 

you begin to enter upon a ridge of the Apennine. 

From Tolentino to Belforte tis four little miles, 

Halcimara. and five from Belforte to the village of Valcimara, 
at the foot ofthe mountains. Here youcoaſtalong 

Ponte dj the Chiento, a ſmall river, full of trouts. From 
Trava. Valcimara you proceed to the village of Ponte di 
| | Tr ava, 
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Trava, and from thence to Serravalle, a pretty Serravalle. 


good borough; keeping all the way among rocks. 


Serravalle is a uſual name in the mountainous 
parts of Itach, for places where the vallies termi- 


nate, as it does here, after which you muſt aſcend 


the mountain. About two miles from Serravalle, 
you paſs the head of a ſmall river called Mon- 


tagna, joining to the plain of Dignano, a very pignanc, 


agreeable place, but thinly inhabited. From 
thence you proceed to the hill and village of 
Colle Fiorito, and a little further to a ſmall lake, 
called Lago Fiorito, from whence there iſſues 
a brook, which mingles its ſtreams with the 
little river of Foligno. In this neighbourhood 
ou ſee ſeveral paper-mills. Thence you deſcend 
into the valley of Caſe Nuove, thro' a road which 
is pretty difficult in winter becauſe of the ſnow. 


Caſe Nuove is only aninn. As you leave the moun- ci Nur vel 


tains, near a little village called Pals, you diſcover 
from an eminence the plain of Foligno, which 
forms a moſt delightful proſpe&t. This great 
valley is encompaſſed with rich hillocks, watered 
with ſeveral rivers, adorned with a great many 
pleaſant houſes, and extremely well cultivated. 
Proceeding three or four miles in a continual 
deſcent, you enter into a ſtraight and level way, 
on the fide of which runs a large cryſtal brook : 
and a mile after you arrive at 
XI. FoL1GN 0. 


Foligno, or Fuligno, is a city of Italy in the Fy"pne. 


Ecclefiaitic State, and dutchy of Spoleto, in E. 
long. 13. 30. lat. 43. It is ſituated in one of the 


moſt pleaſant and fruitful plains in Itah, and 


built upon the ruins of the Forum Flaminii. 
The Goths intirely deſtroyed it, and it was ſack- 
ed by the inhabitants of Perugia, in the year 


1281. The little river Tepino runs through it. 


'Tis the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Rome, and 
enjoys a pretty good trade, which conſiſts in 
N | cloth, 
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cloth, gold and filver lace, ſome ſilks, and 


ſpicery. It is likewiſe celebrated for its dried 
ſweetmeats, which ſeem to fall ſhort however 
of the great character they have attained in 
that country. The cathedral is a Gothic build- 
ing, but has ſome handſome pictures; the new 
choir has been built with great magnificence. In 
the nuns church called Le Conteſe, there is an 


admirable fine picture of the bleſſed virgin upon 
| the clouds, and a great many ſaints below, by 


the great Raphael. Not far from hence ſtand 
the towns of Montefalco and 4//it. Without the 
town, in the road to Loretto, at the village call- 
ed Pals, you ſee a fine palace of the family of 
Eliſei, where there is a moſt ſurpriſing ſubter- 


raneous grotto. 


: 4 . 
Between Foligno and Spoleto, on the right 
hand, you ſee the antient AZevania, now call- 


ed Bevagna, the birth-place of Propertius ; this 


country is famous for tine oxen. Near the vil- 


lage of Peſgnano, at the foot of the hill“ that 


ſurrounds the plain, there runs a plentiful ſpring 


out of four rivulets, under a rock, which im- 


mediately forms a little lake. Here the four 
rivulets, being united, ſend forth a large brook, 
which afterwards forms a great many wind- 
ings, and -contributes to the fertility and 
beauty of the valley. About 200 paces from 
this ſpring, juſt by the high road, there is alittle 


* This place was formerly called zhe Treballian hills, 
where ſtood the antient town of Mutu/ca. The river 
Clitumnus not only contributed to the fertility of this 
Plain, but was likewiſe thought to make the oxen that 
drank of its waters, become white, as appears from 
Pliny, Lucan, and Servias. Theſe cattle uſed to be carri- 
ed by the Roman generals, with gilded horns, in their 
triumphant proceſſions, and ſacrificed at the capitol. 

Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, & maxima tgurus 
Victima, ſape tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro, 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere triumphos. 
Virg. Georg. lib. 2. 
temple 
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temple of white marble, of the Corinthian order. 
T his river is generally ſuppoſed to be the Cli- 
tumnus of the antients; and the little temple is 
ſaid by ſome to have been conſecrated to that 
deity; though it is now certain that it was built 
by a queen of the Gothis that reſided at Spoleto. 
From Peſignano to Spoleto it is ſeven miles, thro? 
a plain and well inhabited country at the foot 
of the hills. | | | 

ED XII. SpOTLE To. 
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Spoleto is a city of Itah in the eccleſiaſtic ſtate, Spolers,. 


capital of the province of Spoleto, or Umoria, in 
E. long. 13. 30. lat. 42. 40. ſituated on the ſide 
of a hill near a dangerous brook called La Maro- 
gia. It is almoſt ſurrounded by rocks and moun- 
tains, on one of which ſtands the caſtle, of a very 
dificultacceſs, and much {tronger by nature than 
art. In Hannibal's time it was a conſiderable 
town, and held out againſt his whole army, after 
he had defeated the Raman near the lakeot T hra- 
fimene, which great event is {till commemorared 
by ſeveral inſcriptiqns in the town. *Tisnowthe 
ſce of a biſhop ſuffrigan of Rome, but very thinly 


peopled, indifferently built, and poor thro' want 


of trade, The cathedral is a fine old ſtructure, 
the front adorned with Moſaic work on a golden 


ground, and the pavement inlaid with little pieces 


of marble. The chapel of the Madonna of St. 
{.uke, is very fine, and has ſome excellent marble 

ſtatues in it. Here you ſee a picture of the virgin 
Mary in the clouds, by Annibal Carracci. About 
500 paces out of the city, there is a little temple, 
formerly conſecrated to Concord, and now called 
the chapel of the Crncifix. They have allo ſome 
other fragments of antiquity in thiscity, ſuchzsa 
triumphal arch, which they call Haniba 's gate, 
the remains of an amphitheatre, and thoſe of a 


{ſumptuous palace built by king Theoderic. There 


is an aqueduct 350 paces long, and 7co Enpliſh 
Vor. III. | feet 
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feet high, which joins the mountain of $, Francis 


ro that of Spoleto. It is a Gothic work, and ſtill 
intire, though it has been always in uſe, ſince it 


was built. This city ſuffered much by an earth- 


Road to 


Terni. 


Strettara. 


quake in 1703. 


Three miles on the other fide of Spoleto, you 
paſs the Samma, the higheſt mountain upon this 
road. When you have advanced a few miles fur- 
ther thro' deſert rocks, you come to the village 
of Strettura, and ſoon after the proſpect changes, 
for you proceed during the ſpace of four miles thro? 
delicious mountains perpetually covered with 
green trees. As you draw near to Ternz, the 
mountains which had hitherto confined you in a 
ſtrait paſſage on the brink of the torrent, which 
runs at the bottom of the valley, leave you by 


degrees, and you find yourſelf in a great foreſt 


of fine olive trees. Quitting this foreſt, you tra- 
ve] about a mile thro” a plain, which, with re- 


- ſpect to fertility and clemency of air, is very lit- 


Terni. 


tle inferior to that of Foligno. 


XIII. TERNI. 

Terni is a city of taly, in the Eccleſiaſtic State, 
and province of Umbria, in E. long. 13. 38. lat. 
42. 40. ſituated in a fine fruitful plain, encom- 


paſſed by two branches of the river Nera, from 


' whence it derives its antient name of Interamna, 


quaſi inter amnes. It is allowed to be a place of 
great antiquity, having been formerly a Roman 
colony, and built (as ſome affirm from an inſcrip- 
tion made here for Tiberius) 671 years before 
Chri/?, under the reign of Numa Pompilius. Their 
bridge, according to the modern inſcription put 
upon it by pope U ban VIII. is faid to have been 
built by Pompey the Great. Term is populous. 
and well built; and is alſo a bithop's ſee ſuffra- 

an of Rome. The cathedral is a handſome 
e with a very good cupola. The town 
has about 12000 inhabitants or 2000 . 

„ | vide 
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vided into 6 quarters or wards, or fourteen pa- 


riſhes, beſides 8 monaſteries, five nunneries, Qc. 
It has a very briſk trade in oil of olives, with 
which the country abounds, and is famous alſo 
for pigeons. Pliny praiſes the cabbages and turnips 
of Interamna. Ihe adjacent territory is reckoned 
one of the richeſt in all the pope's dominions, 
and breeds a vaſt number of cattle. They mow 


their paſture- grounds three times a year, and the 
cattle is only put into them in ſpring. Proviſions 


here are in the preateſt plenty, and very cheap, 
the country being every where well watered by 
canals cut from the river Nera, the Felino, and 
ſeveral other ſmall ones. | 


Three miles from Terni is one of the fineſt. 
l Caſcade of 
natural caſcades in Europe, called, the caſcade ni. 


or water-fall of mount Mar more, where the ri- 
ver Velino throws itſelf down a precipice 300 
feet, and mingles with the river Nera, which it 
enlarges above two-thirds, The road to this caſ- 
cade is very rough, and you may hire a horſe 
to carry you thither for three julio's. 


Leaving Terxi, you proceed in an even road, Road from 
and fertile ſoil, to the city of Narni. On the left . 


hand you ſee a handſome borough called Colleſci- 
poli, or Collis Scipionis. A little before you come 
into the town, you may turn aſide to ſee the ruins 
of a magnificent bridge, ſaid to be built by Au- 
guſtus, of large ſquare pieces of marble without 
any cement. Out of 4 arches which made a com- 
munication betwixt the mountain of Spoleto, and 
another of the ſame height, in the way to Peru- 
gia, there remains but one intire; the top of the 
largeſt is broken off, which is computed to have 
been 150 feet high, and 200 broad, and conſe- 
quently much larger than the famous rialto at e- 
nice. Martial takes notice of this bridge, lib. 7. p. 
Sed jam parce mihi, nec abutere Narnia Quinto, 
Perpetuo liceat ſic tibi ponte frui. | 
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Narni is a city of Itah, in the Eccleſiaſti 


State, and province of Umbria, in E. long. 13. 


30. lat. 42. 36. It is ſituated: on the fide of a 
mountain, near the river Nera, and makes a 
very agreeable appearance to thoſe that approach 
it from Tei ni, though it does not look ſo well on 
the other ſide. On the top of the hill on which 
it is built, there is a caſtle, in which the go- 


vernor reſides. is very troubleſome walking 
in this eity, people being conſtantly obliged to 


go up and down hill. The houſes are but indif- 
ferently built, and their ragged paper windows 
make them look ſtil] worſe. The town is but 


poorly peopled, though it ſtands in a fruitful ; 
ſoil, abounds with excellent fruits, and has alſo 
ſome mineral waters. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 


ſulfragan of Rame. The great altar in the ca- 


thedral is eſteemed a fine piece of workmanſhip, 


where the body of S. Fuvena!, their firſt biſhop, 


is depoſited; you go under it by a double and 


curious pair of ſtairs, of different ſorts of fine 
marble. There are two or three fine brazen 


fountains in the city, whoſe water is brought 


I2 or 15 miles hither by an aqueduct. Narni 
boatts of being the birth-place of the emperor ' 
Nerv, and of Gatiamelata, a famous general in 
the Venetian ſervice, to whom the VLenetians 
erected an equeſtrian ſtatue of braſs near the fine 
church of S. Antony in the city of Padua. Upon 
the banks of the river Nera, not far from this 
city, there is a kind of earth, ſaid to be of ſuch 
a quality, that in dry weather it becomes mud, 
and in wet weather it becomes duſt. Near the 
ſame place there is a fine ſpring of water re- 
markable for its coolnets. 

Upon leaving Narni you enter into a rough 
and ſtony road, among mountains, for about 
eight miles, till you draw near Otricoli. _ 
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the Via Naminia ſhews itſelf in ſeveral places, 
and, about two miles from Narni, you may ſee 
that the rocks were cut with immenſe labour to 
open the way. The Nera runs on the right 
hand, and murmurs between the rocks, at the 
bottom of a precipice: — | HG 
Otricoli is a ſmall town of Ita), in the Eccle- oicoli. 
fraſtic State, and dutchy of Spoleto, in E. long. 
13. 15. lat. 42. 25. ſituated on a riſing ground 
on the frontiers of the patrimony of St. Peter; 
From this town you may diſcover-a fine plain, 
and ſome of the windings of- the famous river 
Tibver, "The ruins that are ſcattered here and 
there at the entrance of the plain, deſcending 
from Otricoli, are thought to be the remains of . 
the antient Ocricu um; they conſiſt of ſome. 
ſhapeleſs fragments of columns, corniſhes, and 
other pieces of marble, In the middle of the great 
{treet of Otricoli, there is a marble pedeſtal, upon 
which you fee an- inſcription ſhewing they had 
erected a ſtatue to Fulia-Lucilia, who had built: 
public baths at Otr:co/; at her own expence. 
Leaving Otricoli, you continue your way thro! * 
the plain, and ſoon after you arrive upon the 
banks of the cælo gratiſſimus amnis, the famous 
river Tiber. About five miles from Otricoli, and 
three from Civita Caſtellana; you come through 
the village of Borghetzo, ſituated on a little hill, Borghc::0, 
where you paſs over the Tiber upon a ſtately 
bridge, raiſed, as appears by the inſcription, by 
Siætus V. and Clement VIII. out of the ruins of a 
magnificent bridge built here by Auguſtus, by 
Which the Jia Flaminia was continued. On the 
other ſide of the Tiber you ſee a great number of 
holes or caverns in the rocks, which are inhabited 
by poor families, and form all together a very odd 
ſort of a village. Furning from Borghetto again 
to the left, you coaſt along the Tiber, following 
a hill covered with copſe wood, which is {ent to 
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Rome by the Tiber. About two miles from thence 


you take to the right again, and enter among the 
rocks, in a cultivated valley, watered by a little 
river called Triglia, which falls into the Tiber. 
After following thislittle river forabout an hour, 
you aſcend the hill, and enter into Civita Caſ- 
tal ana. | EY 

Civita Caſtellana is a ſmall town of the Eccle- 
fiaſtic State, ſituated on the top of a rock near 


* 
% 


— 


the river Tiber, in the province called the patri- 


mony of St. Peter, in E. long. 13. lat. 42. 15. 


It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Rame, but 


has hardly any thing remarkable. It was antiently 


- called Feſcennium, and the people Faliſci, famous 


for having been beſieged by Camillus. Pope Eu- 


gene IV. joined this church in 1437 to that of 


8 Orte. 


rte, a ſmall town, by Paulus Diaconus called 
Orta, and by others Hortanum. Orte is ſituated 


upon a hill near the Tiber, where it receives the 


waters of the Nera. There are a great manyruins 
and antiquities to be ſeen in this place, whichare 
amply deſcribed by Monſignor 7ufto Fontanini, 
in his very learned performance De Antiquitatibus 
Hortæ; this prelate died, to the great loſs of the 
republic of letters, in 1736. But, returning to 
the Via Flaminia, and croſſing the river Riano, an- 
tiently Vicarius, and paſſing thro' a fine plain, you 


come to the foot of Mount Soracte, or Mons Fa- 


— 


Regnano. 


li ſcortim, now called S. Oręſte, on the top of which 
there is a handſome church dedicated to S. SyI- 
veſler, who concealed himſelf in this neighbour- 
hood at the time of Perſecution. The Tiber flows 
by the foot of this mountain, not far from which 


lies Regnano de Faliſci, a ſmall town ſituated on 
a hill, and belonging to the houſe of C. Near 


this place you find again the antient Via Flami- 


nia, Whoſe pavement is near 2000 years old. 


Advancing hence you come to the little town of 


Caftel NueveCaſtel Nuovo, which is a poor place containing 


nothing 
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nothing remarkable, except a handſome church 
in honour of the virgin. Here you will find an 
inſcription, ſhewing that the Via Flaminia, which 
appears ſo intire and beautiful all this road, was: 
not long ago buried under the earth, which co- 
vered it by degrees. The reſt of the country, 
from hence to Rome, is untilled and almoſt with- 
out inhabitants. The ſoil is bad, and the land 
generally flat, though uneven. All the way you: 


ſee a great number of antient ruins, the melan- 


choly remains of the Roman magnificence, From 


2243 


Caſtel Nuovo, you come to Prima Porta, an inn, Prime: 
and after you repaſs the Tiber upon the bridge, *«-- 


which by the antients was called Pons Milv:us, 
and, at preſent, Ponte Molle, on which there is 
a marble ſtatue of S. 5 Nepemucenus, lately 
erected by cardinal Althan, you meet again with. 
a paved way, the antient /7a &/aminia, which. 
leads you for twomiles between pleaſant gardens 
and houſes to the famous city of Rome, which. 
you enter by the fine gate called Porta del Petols. 


XV. By-places in this Fourney. 


Nine miles ſouth of Rimini ſtands S. Marino, &. Marino. 


in the dutchy of Urbino, in E. long. 13. 30. lat. 
44. It is a ſmall town, capital of a little republic 
of that name, ſituated on a ſteep mountain wal- 


led on one fide, and defended by a dreadful preci- 


pice on the other, on which there are three tow- 
ers in a line. The ſtreets are narrow, and the 
houſes but indifferently built; they have two 
monaſteries within the walls, two without the 


walls, and five churches. At the foot of the hill 
there is a ſuburb, where they have a good weekly 


market, and four annual fairs. There are but 


two aſcents from the ſuburbs to the city, by one 


of which, winding about, a coach may get up 


to the gate; the other is very ſteep, and there 1s 
a law that no one ſhall enter the town by any 
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other paths. Their territories confilt of one 
mountain about three miles long, and nine or 
ten in circumference, containing four villages, 
eight corn-mills, and two powder-mills. This 
City has been a free ſtate ever ſince the year 600 ; 
it had its name from S. Marino, an hermit from 
Dalmatia, who choſe this mountain for his her- 
mitage, and by his reputation drew a number of 


people hither, who formed themſelves into a re- 
public. Their principal church is dedicated to 


him, and his ſtatue ſtands upon the high altar. 
This commonwealth is under the protection of 
the pope as duke of Urbin; its arms ate three 
towers on a mountain, with this motto, Libertas 
perpetua. At the fair of S. Bartholomew, they 
muſter their forces, which are about 1500, the 
whole number of inhabitants being only about 
7000. Their government conſiſts of a council of 
torty- five, fiftcen of whom are gentlemen, fifteen 
tradeſmen, and fifteen peaſants, who continue 


lor life. They chooſe two conſuls every half-year, 


who are the principal officers of the common- 
wealth. They have no ſprings, but this defect is 
ſupptied by cifterns or vaſt reſervoirs of rain wa- 
ter. I heir wine at the bottom of the mountain is 
the beſt on the north- ſide of the Apennines. T hoſe 
who have a mind to take the ſhorteſt road from 
Rimini, muſt paſs over the hills which lie to the 
ſouth, where they will find the borough of 
Menteficre, and croſſing the river Tſaurus*, after 
a journey of 35 miles, they will come to Urbino; 


from thence they are to proceed to Acqualzgna, 


where they come into the Via Fluminia. 
About twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Peſaro, 


ſtands the city of Urbino, capital of the dutchy 
of that name in E. long. 12. 50. lat. 43. 40. It 


is a ſmall, but well built town, ſituated on a 
high hill near the river Feglia, and was the an- 

85 | ticnt 
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tient reſidence of the dukes of the houſe of R- 
vere, the laſt of whom dying without iſſue, left 
it to pope Urban VIII. You have here ſome 
handſome buildings, particularly the ducal pa- 
lace, which is reckoned one of the fineſt things 
in [taly. Cardinal Albani has given a magnifi- 
cent print of it, with the obſervations of Mon- 
ſignor Bianchini. In the ſquare before the palace, 
there are ſeveral ſtatues of the dukes, The ca- 
thedral, S. Dominic, the bare-footed Carmelites, 
and the new church of S. Francis, are handſome 
ſtructures, and all of them more or leſs remark- 
: able for ſome fine paintings of the great Raphael 
F and Frederic Barocci, both natives of this city. 
The family of Albani have a beautiful palace 
here, richly furniſhed, with a handſome library. 
Clement XI. was of this family. Urbin was made 
an archbiſhopric by pope Pius V. in 1563. From 
Peſaro you may go to Urbino, and. from Urbing : 
directly to Fang. 
+ In your way from:this city to the marquiſate : 
of Ancona, antiently called Picenum Suburbica- 
rium, you come to S Ferrats, a large borough, Sas Fer--- 
famous for its iron mines. Not far from thence, 1 
towards the mountain; ſtands Rocca Contrada, a Red Con- 
little city, ſituated on a mountain, in very good grade. 
air; here are ſome handſome churches and 75 
laces. Within a little: way lies the city of 7%, 7 
antiently called Aſinas, a name which it rol - 
from the river ino. This city is mentioned by 
Pliny and Silius Italicus; beſides its cathedral, it 
has ſome good churches and convents. \ 
Between %% and Loretto, and five miles from 
each, ſtands the city of (/amo, in Latin, Auxi- 2 
mum, an antient city, e ate in a fruitfulcoun- 
try, on a hill, in the marquiſate of Aucona, near 
the river 4Z»/cne. It is celebrated by Procopius 
for having ſuffered greatly from the Gotha, who 
made it their place of. retreat from the ſucceſsiul 
SP os arms 
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arms of Beliſarius. This is one of the cities of 
the Pentapolis, mentioned in the donative of king 
Pepin and Charlemain to the holy ſee. It is an 
epiſcopal ſee, ſubject only to the pope; and its 
revenue is ſo conſiderable, that it is generatly 
given to ſome cardinal, The town is pretty po- 
pulous, and has ſome handſome churches. In 
this dioceſe lies alfo the town of Cingoli, formerly 


a Roman colony, founded or repaired by Titus | 


Labienus, Cæſar's lieutenant in Gaul. It ſuffered 
greatly, like the other cities of /zaly, from the 
Goths. Here are ſeveral manufactures, particu- 
Py of ſilk, and ſome wealthy families. 

'Two miles from Foligno, in the way to A/if, 
ſtands the town of Spe:lo, the antient Hiſpellum, 
ſituated on a ſmall round hill near the foot of the 
Apennine mountain, Here you ſee the remains 
of the old walls, of ſmall hewn ſtones, which 
appear very neat, There are ſome antient in- 
ſcriptions in the town, and among the reſt a lon 


one of the time of Conſlantine. At the foot of 


the hill you may ſce the remains of an antient 
amphitheatre. | | Hs 

Nine miles north-weſt of Foligno ſtands AjFrfr 
a very antient town, but celebrated chiefly for 
being the birth-place of St. Francis; here his 
body is kept, but they are forbid to ſhew it, for 
what reaſon I cannot imagine, The convent 


of the Franciſcans is remarkable for its charm- 


ing ſituation; the church with three ſtories is 
perhaps the only thing in its kind. The trea- 
fury, though very curious, ſeems trifling after 
you have ſeen Loretto. In the piazza of this 
town, there is an antient portico before the 
church called La Madonna della piazza di Mi- 
nerva; it conſiſts of fix fluted Corinthian pillars, 
which {ſupport an angular pediment; they are 


ten feet five inches in circumference, and fix 


fect ſix inches apart; Theſe pillars ſtand on pe- 
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deſtals, which are very particular, as the lower 
member of the corniſh is worked in dentils; 
there are ſigns of an inſcription in the frize, the 
letters of which ſcem to be of ſome metal. All 
the walls of this church and cloiſter are painted 
by the firſt reſtorers of painting, as  Cimabue, 
Giotto, Giottins, and Pietro Cavallini but the 
moſt extraordinary thing to be ſeen 5 the In 
dulgence of the 2d of 4Jrgnft, called the Pardon of 
Aſjifi, painted by Frederic Barocci, a work in 
which he employed ſeven years. The tomb of 
Enculza, queen of Cyprus, is in the church 
where S. Francis was buried. Within a mile 
of this town is the church called La Madonna 
degli Angeli, and the Portiuncula belonging to 


the Franciſcans, famous for the indulgences 
granted there the 2d of Augy/?. The road from | 


Foligno to AfJift is vaſtly pleaiant, 

Fen miles from Aſſi/i, after paſſing the river 
Tiber, ſtands the town of Perugia, capital of the 
Perugino, in the Eccleſiaſtic State, in E. long. 


13. 10. lat 43. It is a very handſome city, : 
ſituated on a hill, and the ſee of a. biſhop ſuf- 
fragan of Rome. Its antient name was Colonia 


Angvuſfla Pe- %a. There are ſeveral beautiful 
churches f in it; the citadel was built by Paul 


III. to curb the city which had been in rebel- 
lion. There are two, large piazza's, in which 
are the braſs. ſlatues of Julius III. and Sixtus 
V. They have a univerſtty which is pretty much 


frequented, eſpecially by. iludents of the civil 


law, the famous Bartolo and Baldo having been 
proteſſors here. Ihe college called Sapienza i is 


a very handſome building. In the cathedral; 


on the right hand of the great altar, there is a 


picture of the paſſion, by Frederic Barocet. En- 


tering the church, you; ſee a brazen ſtatue of 


Paul II. and in the ſquare a beautiful foun- 


wn, adorned with ſtatues, which coſt 150,000 
| | LD: crowns; 
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crowns; it was repaired in 1560 by Vincenzo 
Danti, at the age of twenty, who likewiſe caſt 
the brazen ſtatue of Julius III. which ſtands in 


the ſquare. The church of S. Peter, belonging 


to the Benedictine monks, is a beautiful ſtruc- 
ture, ſupported by marble pillars, with a fine 
choir, and handſome paintings, There is a 


picture of the Aſcenſion, one of Pietro Perugino's 


beſt pieces, with ſome other pictures in the ſa- 
criſty, The paintings in the refedtory are by 


George Vaſari. In the church of the Filippini, 


you ſee a fine picture by Guide Remi. The 
church of S. Dominic is a hand ſome building; 
the front was adorned with ſtatues and baſſo- 
relievo's, by Auguſtin della Robbia in 1461; the 


picture of the roſary is by Laufranco. In the 


public palace, or town-koule, as alſo in ſome 
other churches, there are ſeveral. fine pictures, 
by Pietro Perugino. In the church of S. Francis, 
there is an aſſumption, by Rat hacl. At the 


monks of Camaldoi, there is a picture of Chriſt, 


alſo by Raphae'; and at the nuns of Monte Luce, 


two other pictures by the fame hand, and b 


Julie Romano. There is a fine old Gothic gate 
to the town, which is in a ruſtic ſtile. | 


About 7 miles from Perugia, in the way to 


Cortona, you paſs by the lake of Perugia, called 


Thraſimene by the antients, famous for the de- 
feat of the Romans by Hannibal, in the year 
537 of Rome This lake is about 30 miles in 
circumference, is ſurrounded with little towns 


and vitlages, and abounds with good fiſh. 
| There is a borough which makes a peninſula 


. 


upon it, called Coſtigiion del Lago, in which 
there is a handſome palace, and ſome excellent 
paintings. Towards the ſource of the Tiber, 


Cirta diCoſ-ftands Citta di Caſtello, called Tifernum Tyberi- 


tello. 


num, a ſmall but handſome town, which for- 


. merly belonged to the family of Vitelli, who 


have 
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have a fine palace here. The town is well peo- 
| pled, and well built, and carries on a pretty 
good trade. From Perugia you may go to 


Rome by the way of Todi, antiently Tudertum, Tadi- 


an epiſcopal ſee, ſituated upon a hill near the 
Tiber. From thence you proceed to Caftel Ta- 
dino, and returning into the Via Flaminia, you 
arrive at Narni. But this road is not. much 
frequented, 


Sixteen miles from Perugia, ſtands the town Gubbio.. 


of Gubbio or Eugubio, an epiſcopal ſee, in the 


dutchy of Urbino, and ſubject to this metropo- 


litan. It is a place of great antiquity, of which 
there are many remains. It was called Igvium 
by the Romans, who made a Manicipium of it in 
the year of Rome 668. The cathedral is an an- 
tient building; but remarkable for ſome excel- 
lent paintings, by Gentile. da Fabriano. Fhe 
public palace or town-houſe, 1s a fine building, 
where you ſee one of the moſt noble and va- 


juable monuments of antiquity in all Tah. It 


is the famous Eugubian tables; there are ſever 
of them, all of copper; which were found in a 


ſubterraneous vault, near the theatre in 1444. 


Ihe infcriptions are partly in the Etruſcan, and 
partly in the Pelaſgian tongue. A great many 
antiquarizns have been employed in explaining 


theſe tables; among the reſt the learned Mr. 


Swinton, in a diſſertation publiſhed at Oxford in 
1746. But the remarks made by MH. Bourgaet, 
profeſſor at Nerfchate!, and by the Etruſcan 
Academy of Cortena, ſeem to have given the 
greateſt ſatisfaction to the curious. 1 

Between Macerata and Tolentino, you leave 


on your left hand, towards the ſea ſide, and the 


borders of the kingdom of Naples, ſeveral towns 
belonging to the marquiſate of Ancona. As 


Mentalto, made an epiſcopal fee by Sixtus V. Montalte. 


Who 
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who was born there. Le Grotte, formerly Cu- 
pra Maritima, ſituate at the mouth of the river 
Teſino. Fermo, an ancient city, in Latin, Fir- 


| Ripa Tran-mum, an archiepiſcopal ſee. Ripa Tranſona, a. 


populous town, and epiſcopal ſee, built on the 
ruins of the antient Cupra Montana, which 
made a good figure in the time of the Roman re- 
public. On the confines of the kingdom of 
Naples, ſtands Aſcoli, a populous trading town, 
ſituate in a pleaſant plain. Here are ſome good 
buildings, and remains of antiquity, with hand- 
ſome churches. To the right of 7 olentino ſtands 
S. Severina, an epiſcopal ſee, antiently called 
Septempeda. | 

| Returning again into the great road, you come 
to the village of Valcimara, ſeven miles from 


the Apennines; and five miles from thence, 


Camerino, 


among the Apennines, you fee Camerino, an an- 
tient city of Umbria, called by ſome Camerium, 


and by others Camerinum. It is a biſhop's ſee, 


F. abr iano. 


ſituate upon the river Chiento. Sixtus V. greatly. 
favoured this town, and out of gratitude the 
inhabitants erected a brazen ſtatue to him in the 
ſquare near the cathedral, There is a ſuburb 
without the town, famous for a collegiatc- 
church of St. Venantius, where you fee a vaſt 
quantity of church plate, and ſacred ornaments, 
with ſome fine pictures. 5041 

In this dioceſe ſtands. the town of Paubrians, 
which was repaired by Nichoas V. The ſquare. 
was enlarged by Bernardo Roſſe!lini, who like- 
wiſe built the church of S. Francis, and other 
ſtructures, with the fountain in the middle. 
There are ſome churches and monaſteries here, 
remarkable for fine carving and painting; in 
particular the church of S. Catharine, belonging 
to the Olivetan monks, is adorned with pictures 
by Guido and Guercino. There are ſome ma- 


nufactures. 


nufactures in this town, the chief of which are 
for ſtockings, and paper, which has rendered it a 
flouriſhing place. There is likewiſe a paper 


manufacture at Matelica, a large borough in this 


ſame dioceſe; where they have alſo a pretty 
ood woollen manufacture. | 

South of Spoleto there are ſeveral lordſhips be- 

longing to the great families of Rome, as St. 


Gemini, Beſi, Acquaſparta, and a little further 


the city of Amelia, antiently Amerinum. This 
is a biſhop's ſee, celebrated by Roſcius Amerinus, 
whom Cicero defended; it is ſituated in a de- 


"lightful territory, remarkable for its excellent 


fruit. The only building worth notice is a fine 
palace deſigned by Antonio da San Galle. 


Eight miles north-eaſt of Narni, is the town 


of Cefis or Cæſium, remarkable for the cold 
winds that iflue from the mountains in the 
neighbourhood, eſpecially in ſummer. 'Theſe 
mountains lie between the caſtle of S. Gemini 
and the town of Terni, and are a chain of huge 
rocks about eight miles long from eaſt to weſt. 
The ſurface of theſe rocks is full of holes and 


Ceſis. 


chinks, from whence thoſe cold blaſts iſſue du- 


ring the heat of the ſummer, and at no other 
time: the natives have a way by pipes and ca- 
nals to convey it into their cellars, in order to 
cool their wines, and preſerve their fruits. 
Turning out of the Flaminian way, 24 miles 


eaſt of Spoleto, you come to Rieti, formerly nee. 


Reate, a ſmall city in antient Umbria, ſituate on 
the Velino, in a plain bordering upon the Apen- 
nine mountains, and the kingdom of Naples. It 
is a biſhop's ſee, and has ſome good churches. 

Twelve miles from hence to the north is 


Norcia, formerly Nurſia. It is fituate upon a Mirela. 


hill near the Apennines, and though ſubject to 
the Pope, yet enjoys a great many privileges. 
It boaſts of, having given birth. to the famous 
Sertorius, 
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Sertorius, overcome by, Pompey, and to S. Bens- 
dict. The inhabitants chute their own magiſ- 


trates, in number four, called Li quattro Illite- 


rati, becauſe E Fu e know how to 

This they look upon as the moſt 
effectual means to prevent feuds and diſputes. 
They are famous for their dexterity in caſtrating 
and cutting for the ſtone, and practiſe con- 


ſtantiy upon the black hogs, of which they have 


Name. 


Situation. 


Tircumfe- 
xence. 


Fo miles in compaſs; but it ſeems to be generally 
agreed, that this is a miſtake, for thoſe walls are the 


a vaſt number in their neighbourhood. 


EH AP. VIII. 
Aiitient and modern Rome deſcribed. 


R O ME, once the miſtreſs and. conquereſs of 
the world, and now the capital of the Pope's 


territories, is ſituated on the river Tiber, about 


ſixteen miles north-eaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, in E. 


long. 13. lat. 41.45. It ſtood antiently on ſeveral 
mounts or eminences* of eaſy aſcent, and was 
of a ſquare figure; but now it comprehends 


twelye little hills, the names of which are, 
Monte Capitolino, Palatina, Aventino, Celio, H, 
guilino, Viminale, hq [kin or Monte Cavallo, 
Janicolo, Pinciano, Vaticano, Citorio, and Gror- 
dano. The figure of this city is irregular ; and 
the walls are about thirteen miles in circum- 
ference , but not a third part of that ſpace is 
„ _ built 
* Palatinus, Capitolinus, Ceelias, Awentinus, Qui- 
rinalis, Viminalis, Eſquilinus. | 


+ Yepiſcus, or ſome corrupter of his text, affirms, 


that the walls which Hurelian built roand Rome were 


fame. that ſurround it now, only repaired at diffefent 
times. It is true, the ſuburbs extended a vaſt way on 


88 — 


Du 


built upon, the reſt being taken up with vine- 
yards and gardens. The number of the inha- 
bitants is computed at about 150, oo, beſides 


ſtrangers, of which there is always a great re- 


ſrt. The modern city is thought to ſtand 


fourteen or fiſteen feet higher than old Rome, 
upon whoſe ruins it is built. This alteration 


is faid to be owing to the violent rains, which 
in ſo long a tract of time muſt have waſhed 
down a great part of the hills into the vallies, 

and conſequently rendered the ground more le- 


vel. The town is in general nobly built, the 


ſtreets ſtraight and ſpacious, and adorned with ailing. 


a vaſt number of palaces, monaſteries, churches, ' 


and other monuments of public magnificence. 


1 hat part which ſtands upon the weſt fide of 


the river, is called Traſlevere, and does. not 
make above a ſixth of the whole. Fhe courſe 


of the river through Rome is from north to 
ſouth ; it riſes ſo high, and runs with ſuch an 


impetuous torrent upon the melting of the ſnows, The Titers. 


or in time of violent rains, that the lower part 


of the town is apt to ſuffer greatly by inunda- 


tions. This city is too large to be of any great 
ſtrength, and would hardly be able to ſuſtain a 
regular liege. It has five bridges over the river*, 
fourteen gates, twenty-two thouſand houſes 
and palaces, ninety-two pariſhes, forty-one 


national churches, fixty-four religious. houſes 
of men, forty of women, and thirty hoſpitals. 


Na 


all ſides, and made the city appear almoſt boundleſs, 


but they were for the moſt part without the walls. 
Authors differ widely in the computation of the 
number of inhabitants in old Rome, fince it hath been 


raiſed to 3, 4, and even 5 millions in the time of Au- 


guſtus. 


* One of theſe is now decayed, and called Paste 
rotto, or broken Bridge. 


— 
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Different No place in the univerſe affords ſo agreeable 
curioities. a variety of antient and modern - curioſities as 
this celebrated city, It would require whole 
volumes to give a complete deſcription of them ; 

we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to a fhort 

view of ſuch objects as moſt particularly deſerve 

the attention of travellers, which, for the ſake 

of order, we ſhall reduce under the following 
heads, vz. 1. churches, 2. palaces, 3. villa's, 

4. colleges, ' 5. hoſpitals, 6. piazzas, 7. co- 

lumns, 8. obeliſks, g. paintings, 10. bridges, 

11. aqueducts and fountains, 12. ptgan temples, 

1.3. theatres and amphitheatres, 14. triumphal 


arches, 15. baths, 16. catacombs and ſepul- 
| Chres, and 17, circus's, | 


I. CHURCHES. 


They reckon 300 fine churches in Rome, a- 
mong which ſeven by way of eminence are called 
the ſeven Churches, being eſteemed comparatively 
more ſacred than the reſt, as the repoſitories of 

the choiceſt relics, and endowed with greater in- 
dulgences, to encourage the devotion of pil- 
grims. Theſe are in order of antiquity, &. Yann 
Lateran, S. Peter, in the Vatican, S. Paul, S. 
Mary the greater, S. Lawrence without the walls, 
S. Sebaſtian, and the holy croſs in Jeruſalem. 
We ſhall begin with S. Peter's, as far ſurpaſſing 

all the. reſt in greatneſs and beauty, _ 

The church of S. Peter, ſituated on the weſt 
ſide of the river 7 ber in Traſtevere, is eſteemed 
the nobleſt and moſt majeſtic ſtructure in the 

Theoutfde, univerſe. It ſtands in the ſame place where the 
emperor Conſtantine the Great erected a church 
in 224, out of the materials of the Circus, built 
by Caligula and Nero. But, this building falling 
to decay about the year 1450, pop? Nicholas V. 
formed adefign of rebuilding it from the ground, 

which his death prevented. Pope Julius II. m 

| | tne 


Churches, 


F. Peter's. 


A 


the honour of beginning it according to the plan 


laid by that famous architect Bramante Lazari, 
continued by Michael Angelo under the pontifi- 


cate of Paul III. and finiſhed under Paul V. ſo 


that it was 100 years in compleating. The vaſt 


ſums it colt may be gueſſed at by what Fontana, 


an ſtalian writer, ſays of the adorning alone 
S. Peter's chair, viz. that it coſt 107,551 Ro- 
man crowns, each crown being 5 s. 6 d. of Eng- 


liſb money. The length of this great fabric on 


the outſide, including the portico and the thick- 


neſs of the walls, is 722 Eugliſb feet; the length 


within, not including the portico or the thick- 
neſs of the walls, is 594 feet. The breadth of 
it from the north fide of the croſs to the ſouth 
fide, or from the north to the ſouth door on the 
outſide, is 490 feet; the breadth from the north 
to the ſouth door within is 438 feet; the breadth 


of the body of the church is 86 feet 8 inches. 
The height of the body of the church is 144 


feet; the outward circumference of the dome 
or cupola is 620 feet; the diameter of-the dome. 
within, 143 feet. The breadth of the front of 
the church, 400 feet; the height from the pave- 


ment to the top of the croſs over the ball, 432 


feet; the diameter of the ball, 8 feet 4 inches; 


the height of the ſtatues on the cornice of the 


front, 18 feet. Before the church there is a 
magnificent area encompaſſed with a piazza of a 
circular form. This piazza conſiſts of faur rows 
of fine marble columns, adorned with a prodigi- 
ous number of ſtatues, with a ſtately obeliſk 
in the middle, and a large fountain on each 
ide. From this area there is an aſcent to 
the magnificent portico by. 24 marble' ſteps 
the whole breadth of the front. This por- 
tico is 85 feet in the front, and ſupported by 
pillars three fathoms in circumference. 'The 
vaulted roof is gilded and beautifiedwith ſtueco- 
work, and on the architrave is the following 

| inſcription, 
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infcription,viz. In honorem princepis Apo/tolorum 
Paulus Quintus Burgheſius Remanus, Summus 
Pontifex, Anno 1612. Over the porch are 
the ſtatues of our Saviour and. the twelve 
apoſtles. Here in a- balcony the popes are 


_ crowned in the view of all the people, and from 


hence they bleſs the people on Za/ter day. 
From this porch the church is entered by five 
doors, one of which, called the Porta Sandta, 
is opened only in the jubilee year. Fhe two 


chief ones covered with braſs are 13 feet wide, 


and 45 feet. high; upon theſe the pope's buils: 
are fixt at their firſt promulgation. On the 


other hand, as the Vatican palace is contigu- 


_ ous to-this church, ſome part of the beauty of 


: The infide 


Of S. Pe- 
ter 3. 


the building is loſt to thoſe who view it on the: 


outſide. 


Entering the church you ſee nothing but gil- 
ded work, choice pictures, emboffed work, ſta- 
tues of braſs and marble, all diſpoſed by-fo hap- 


py and wiſe a contrivance, that the abundance 


does not cauſe the leaſt eonfuſion. The body 
of the church, as well as the cupola, is et 
ed by large ſquare pillars like thoſe of S. Paul, 
incruſted and overlaid with marble. The arch 
of the nave is of ſtucco, with compartments of 


raiſed work gilded. The pavement is all of 


marble, extremely well inlaid, and forming di- 


vers ornaments. The great altar, contrived by. 
cavalier. Bernini, is directly under the cupola, 
being a kind of pavilion, ſupported by four 
wreathed brazen pillars, adorned with foliages, 


and ſtrewed with bees, which were the arms f 


pope Urban VIII. Over every column of the 


altar is an angel, braſs gilt, ſeventeen feet high, 
with the figures of children playing on the cor- 
nicez the height of the whole being ninety 
feet. About the altar are an hundred ſilver 


lamps perpetually burning. The inſide of the 


cupola: 
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-cupola is adorned with Moſaic work repreſent- 
ing paradiſe, the eternal Father, and many other 
+ figures. In the corners below, are the four 
evangeliſts of the ſame work, admirably well 


done. On the inſide of the four ſquare pillars 


that ſupport the cupola they have erected gi- 


gantic ſtatuesof S. Veronica, S. Helena, S. Longi- 


nus, and S. Andrew, and under the pedeſtal of 
each ſtatue is an altar with a beautiful picture 
of each ſaint. Under the high altar there is a 
pair of ſtairs, which leads to the chapel, where 
part of S. Peter's body is ſaid to be kept, and to 
the other holy places in the vaults. One of the 


principal ornaments of this church is an old 
wooden chair, ſuppoſed to be S. Peter's, incloſ- 


ed in braſs, and ſupported by four doctors of 


the Latin church, whoſe Colaſſean ſtatues are of 
braſs gilt; the adorning of this chair alone, as 
we have already obſerved, is ſaid to have coſt 


107,551 crowns. The riches and beauty of the 


chapels and altars round the walls can never be 
expreſſed. Among other admirable pieces, the 
dead Chriſt of alabaſter by Michael Angelo is a 


ſtupendous work; the two wreathed pillars of 


alabaſter, brought from Jeruſalem by Helen the 


mother of Con/tantine, and erected at a ſide 
altar, are much admired; the altar- piece repre- 
ſenting S. Michael in Meſaic work, ſhews ſuch 


a vivacity of colours and exact prdportions of 


all the parts and lineaments of the body, that it 
paſſes for a wonder of its kind; the martyrdom 
of S. Sebaſtian, the viſitation of the bleſſed vir- 


gin, the crucifixion of S. Peter, the fall of Si- 


mon Magus, and a thoufand other hiſtorical 
pieces, are exquiſite performances“. There is 
| alfo 


* The new Moſaics are the admiration of the whole 


univerſe, being io ingeniouſly contrived, that in de- 


licacy, taſle, aud colouritg, they imitate the fineſt 
| | paint - 
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aAällſo a great number of tombs of popes, cardi- 
nals, and other perſons of diſtinction, moſt 
beautifully ornamented. The tomb of S. Peter 
ſerves for an altar to ſay maſs on; the tombs of 
Urban VIII. Paul III. the counteſs Mathilda, 
who gave her eſtate to the church, and the fa- 
mous Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, are works of 
a finiſhed beauty and magnificence. The two 
ſtatues which adorn the glorious tombof Pauilll. 
are eſteemed ſome of the molt valuable remains 
of antient Rome, eſpecially that of the young 
 womanrepreſenting juſtice.” The ſacriſty contains 
alſo a vaſt variety of ſacred utenſils in gold and 
filver, enriched with precious ſtones, as crofles, 
ſhrines, chalices, pontifical tiara's, mitres, prieſt- 
ly habits, and ornaments of ineſtimable value, 
But, for a more particular deſcription of this 
church, the traveller who delights in painting 
Wt and architecture, may conſult an excellent 
9 | | book, called the Tempio Vaticano, writ by cava- 
1 | lier Fontana; and he may buy, for three julio's 
111. in the Piazza Natona, a plan of the church, 
Ms where he will find the names of the painters 
1 and architects employed in this magnificent 
1 edifice. i . | 
WH Church of The church of S. Fohn Lateran, though in- 


S. Job : Dp” Rat. 
4 wr | ferior to S. Peter's in its dimenſions and archi- 
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painting, For this reaſon, a great many of the beſt 
pictures, which were damaged by the moiſture of the 
walls, have been taken away, and their place has 
been ſupplied by Me/atcs, which, if not ſuperior, are 
equal at leaſt to the paintings, and certainly ſurpaſs 
them in durability, I hey endeavour to copy the 
fineſt pictures, not only of S. Peter's, but of the 
other churches in Rome, as they have done Domeni- 
chino's S. Ferom. This collection of Moſaics, when 
intirely finiſhed, will be one of the nobleſt things any 
where extant ; the celebrated Criſlofori is the principal 

director of the andertaking. 

l | tecture, 
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tecture, is indeed the metropolitan church of 


Rome. It was built by Conſtantine, after his 


converſion to the chriſtian faith, and ſtiled by 
him the head and mother of all the churches 


in the world. The emperors antiently received 


their crowns here, and here the pope till takes 
poſſeſſion of his dignity, and confers eccleſiaſti- 


cal orders. This fabric has been much enlarged 
ſince Gonftantine's time, and beautified by ſeve- 
ral popes, but eſpecially by Innocent X. and the 


late pope Clement XII. The body of the church 
is long and large, ſupported by two rows of 
pillars on each ſide; the roof is gilt, and the 
pavement curiouſly inlaid with the fineſt marble. 


'The number of its precious ſhrines, rich orna- 
ments and utenſils, is very conſiderable. The 
paintings of the altar of the Holy Sacrament, 
wherethere are pillars of copper gilt, were done 
by Salvator, who did alſo the veſtry and organ, 
The arching at the entry, towards the obeliſk, 


is done by cavalier Zoſeph d Arpino, and Chris 


topher Pomarancio. The paintings of the bap- 


tiltry are by Andrea Sacchi. The tabernacle of 


the high altar is a beautiful piece. The new 
chapel built by Clement XII. is vaſtly admired; 
the fine altar-piece in Moſaic is a copy of 
Guide's S. Andrew Corſini, in caſa Barberint 
the baſſo relievo upon the altar is by Cornaccini, 
and the two ſtatues by Pincellotti. The ſame 
pope built the magnificent new front, and por- 


tico, which was finiſhed in five years, and coſt 


400,000 crowns : the architect was Alexander 
Galilei, a Florentine, who is lately dead. They 
are now going to build a very fpacious ſquare, 
and to erect there an antient obelitk, found in 
the Villa Ludoviſi. Amongſt a great number of 
columns placed in the moſt exact order for the 
ſymmetry and conſtruction of this church, there 
are twenty-four of Verd Antico, and four others 


of 
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of hollow braſs, of the Corinthian order, ſifteen 
feet high, ſaid to be brought from Feruſalem, 
but according to others taken from the temple 
of Fupiter Capitolinus. In this church they pre- 
ſerve a plain tin chalice, which is ſaid to have 
been uſed by S. Peter, and a portable wooden 
altar, on which they pretend that this apollle, 
and his immediate ſucceſſors, faid maſs. The 
little church adjoining to this is dedicated to 
S. John Baptiſt, and much admired for its fine 
columns, its old brazen doors, and the font 
where Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have been 


baptized. Near this church is the Scala Santa, 


or Holy Stairs on which our Saviour is ſaid to 


have gone up to the judgment: hall; they are 


of white marble, and on one of them, which is 
covered with a braſs grate, ſome of our Saviour's 
blood is ſaid to have dropt after his ſcourging. 
The piazza of S. John Lateran, with a fine obe- 
liſk and fountain in the middle of it, and the 


beautiful buildings which furround this cathe- 


dral, form all together a very delightful ſcene. 


The Church The church of S. Mary Maggiore is eſteemed 


of S. Mary 


Atta ggiere. 


one of the molt beautiful in Rome, though of 
no large dimenſions. The body of it is ſup- 
ported by fine marble pillars of the Ionic order, 
the roof gilt, and the walls adorned with Moſaic 
work. The frontiſpiece on the fide of the gal- 
lery was built by Cavalier Rinaldi. The chapels 
called Siætina and Paulina are extremely mag- 
nificent; the altar of the latter, which is that of 
Paul V. is ſurpriſingly rich and ſplendid, the 
back of it being one intire piece of Lapis Lazul:, 
ſixteen feet in height, and twelve in breadth, 
with a ſpace in the middle, containing an an- 
tient picture of the bleſſed virgin, covercd al- 
moſt with jewels of an immenſe value, ſaid to 


have been drawn by S Lute. The marble walls 


of the chapel are adorned with bafſo-relievo's, 
| repreſenting 


„ 


repreſenting the principal actions of Paul V. 


and Clement VIII. The Sixtina, which is the 
chapel of Sixtus V. is over-againſt it; the build- 
ing and ornamenting of it is ſaid to have coſt 
eight hundred thouſand crowns. In this chapel 


the memorable actions of Sixtus V. are repre- 


ſented in baſſo-relievo; and hkewite a manger 
is kept, in which our Saviour is ſaid to have 
lain in the ſtable of Bethlehem. 


The church of S. Paul is a mile out of Rome, The church 
built by Conſtantine the Great, and enlarged and &. 


beautified by feveral popes. It1s in the form of 
a croſs, 780 feet in length, and 260 in breadth, 
ſupported by four handſome rows of marble 
pillars, to the number of an hundred, taken 
from the baths of Antoninus, one half of them 
of ſtriate marble, with capitals of the Corinthian 
order beautifully wrought. The high altar is 
an excellent piece of architecture, ſupported by 
pillars of jaſper, and ſaid to contain the croſs 
which ſpoke to S. Bridget, with half the bodies 
of S. Peter and S. Paul, the other half remain- 


ing in S. Peter's. The roof is embelliſhed with 


AMoſaic work of twelve hundred years ſtanding; as 


like wiſe the pavement, which is reckoned one of 


the greateſt curioſities of Rome. The doors of this 


church are of braſs, curiouily wrought, contain- 


ing ſeveral pieces of ſacred hiſtory in baſſorelievs, 


Theporticowas lately repaired by Benedidt XIII. 


The church of S. Laurence without the walls, The church 
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Paul, 


lies near the Via Tiburtina, an was built alfo of S. Lau- 


by the emperor Conftantine. It is ſupported by“ 
thirty two handſome: marble . pillars, and the 


pavement embelliſhed with Meſaic work. Be- 
tore the high altar, which is adorned with 


Pillars of jaſper, there are many lamps con- 


tinually burning, the bodies of S. Stephen, S. 
Laurence, and F. Juſtin, being depoſited under 


it. On the goſpel ſide of the bight altar there 
Vor. III. M 18 
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Rome. 


is a little chapel, embelliſhed with very good 
paintings. From this church they have a pallage 
into the catacomb of S. Cyriacus, © 
The church "The church of S. Sebaſtian without the walls, 
Of 0, Sevaſ- PR? wo 3 | II, 
"Hg was founded alſo by Conſtantine, and ſtands on 
the Via Appia. Here they preſerve a great many 
ſaints bodies, and other relics, among others, 
a ſtone on which Chri/t is ſaid to have left the 
impreſſion of his feet, when he met S. Peter fly- 
ing from Rene. There is nothing elſe very re- 
markabie in this church, except a handſome 
altar under which S. Sebaſtian is buried, with 
his ſtatue in white marble before it. From 
this church there is a paſſage into the cata- 
comb of S. Calixtus. | 1 | 
The church "The church of S. Croce in Feruſalem is the 
ot 5. Cie laſt of the ſeven churches, and was built alſo 
in Feruſa- ; 5 9 A 
lm. © by Con/tantine, at the requeſt of his mother S. 
Helen, out of the ruins, as'tis ſaid, of the temple 
of Venus and Cupid. The high altar is extremely 
beautiful; as alſo the pavement, which is in- 
tirely of Moſaic work. On the roof of the quire, 
the invention of the croſs by S. Helen, is beau- 
tifully repreiented. They have a chapel under 
ground, where none but the pope 1s ſaid to 
have the privilege of celebrating Maſs. 
The other "Theſe are the ſeven principal churches; for 
principal the ſake of the curious, we ſhall give a lit of 
enurcbes of the reſt that are moſt eſteemed for their ſtruc- 
ture, with the names of their architets.—The 
church of S. Ignatius, belonging to the Roman. 
college, was built by Horace Graf, a jeſuit. 
It has neither marble, nor gilding, and yet 1s 
reckoned by connoiſſeurs the fineſt church in 
Rome next to S. Peter's.—The Ges Vecchio is 
a very ſtately church of the Jeſuits, built by 
Giacomo Barozzo da Vignola, and the frontiſ- 
piece by James della Porta.—The church of 
S. Maria in Ara Cell, is near the capitol, 2 
| : the 
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r 1 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrius formerly ſtood. 
It belongs to the Franciſcan friars, whoſe gene- 
ral uſually reſides in the adjoining convent. 
The pillars are antique, the reſt modern; but 
the moſt memorable thing is a ſide- altar, with 


the tomb of S. Helen in porphyry. You aſcend 


from the ſtreet to this church by upwards of 


an hundred white marble ſteps. —S. Laurence 


in Lucina has two very beautiful chapels ; that 


of the Annunciata was built by cavalier Bernini, 


and that of S. Antony of Padua by cavalier 
Rainaldi —8. Fauflino and Giovita were built 
according to the deſign of Michael Angelo; but 
the frontiſpiece is by cavalier Fontana.—8. 
Charles Borromeo in the Cor, is one of the 


fineſt churches in Name, and was built by 


Honorio Lunghi and Martin his fon, —S. Eregory 
in Monte Geljo, or all' Arco di Conſlantino, was 
built by Jom Baptiſt Soria. — S. Agnes in the 
Piazza Navona is built in the form of a Greek 
cfols, by cavalier Rainallli, except the frontiſ- 
piece, cupola, and the veſtry, which were done 
by Borromini.—S. Andrew's, belonging to the 
Jeſuits Noviciate, was built, by cavalier Bernini, 
and, though ſmall, is a very beautiful church, 
—8, Andrea della Valle is the work of Carlo 
Maderni, and ſtands upon the ruins of Pempey's 
theatre ; but the ſtately chapel of the family of 
Cinnetti was done by Carlo Fontana, junior, — 


The frontiſpiece of the church of S. Bibiana, 


and the ſtatue of that ſaint, are by cavalier 
Bernini,—S$. Charles alli Cattinari is done by 
Re/ſ/ato, but the frontiſpiece by cavalier Fontana. 
S. James of the Incurable was built by Francis 
of Volterra, at the charge of cardinal Marta 


= Salviati. &. Johm Baptift of the Florentines, 
was built according to the deſign of James della 


Porta, and the great altar by Borromins. The 
late pope Clement XII. added a moſt beautiful 
| M 2 front 
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The GRAND TOUR. 
front .to this church; the work of Alexander 
Gali/e1.—S. Lewis, belonging to the French 
nation, is the work of James della Porta. —S. 
Luke and S. Martina was built by Pietro di 


Cortona, at the charge of cardinal Franciſco 


Barberini.—S, Marcello of the Servites, is the 


work of Carlo Fontana, and ſtands upon the 


ruins of one of the temples of Is. — S. Mary 
in Portico in Campiteli, is by cavalier Rainaldi. 
—dS, Mary degli Angeli alle Therme Diacleſiane, is 
the work of Michael Angelo. — . Mary and S. 
Francis, is by Carlo Lombardi. -S. Mary della 
Pace is by Pietro da Cortona. — S. Mary del 
Popolo is one of the handſomeſt and richeſt 
churches in Rome; it was built by cavalier 
Rainaldi, and has ſeveral things remaining of 
the architecture of Baccio Pintelli.— The beau- 
tifu] chapel of our lady of Loretto was built by 
Kaphael, and the fine ſtatues of Daniel and 
Hlabakkuk, in that chapel, are by cavalier Ber- 


11/11, —The church of S. Mary Tranſpontina 


was built by Paparelli and Maſcherino; the front 
was begun by John Saluft Perucci, ſon of Bal- 
thazer of Stenna.—S. Mary and S. Gregory in 
Pallicel'a, is by Martino Lunghi; the magnificent 
ſront is the work of Fauſio Rugheſi. I] he con- 
vent, oratory, and the trontiſpiece, were done 
by Borromini.—S. Mary in Via was built by 
Martin Lunghi, ſenior. —The frontiſpiece of 
S. Maria in Via Lata was done by Pietro da 


Cortona, at the charge of pope Alexander VII. 


and ſtands upon the ruins of the Gordian arch. 


&. Mary of the Victory was built by John 


Baptiſt Soria; the magnificent chapel of car- 
dinal F. Cornaro, is the work of cavalier 
Bernini, who likewiſe made the ſtatues.—S. 
Suſanna was built by Caro Maderno in Sal- 
in/?7s gardens, at the charge of cardinaÞ NH. 


cucci. There are prints of theſe, and moſt 
of the other remarkable churches and pa- 


laces 
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jaces of Rome, which are ſold by Giacomo Ref 
in the P:azza Navona. © 


IE-PALACES 


The palaces of modern Rome, though inferior The Roman | 
| perhaps to the buildings of the antient city, ar 3 Palaces. 


much ſuperior however in number and magniti- 


cence to thoſe of any other place in the known 


world. This is owing to the great variety of 
rich materials with which they are furniihed 
from the ruins of antient Rome, and their own 
quarries, and to the taſte of the 7za/zan nobility, 
who chooſe to reſide moſt part of the year in 


towns, and make architecture their favourite 


amuſement. Tis objected however, againſt 
many of their palaces, that their doors are ge- 
necally mean, and the locks till meaner, and 
that the floors of brick bear no proportion to the 
reſt of the room, which create a ſenſible diſlike. 
They have along ſeries of rooms, one within 
another; but they have not, at the end of the 


apartment where the bed- chamber ſtands, ſuch a 


diſpoſition of rooms for back-ſtairs, dreſſing- 
rooms, cloſets, ſervants rooms, and other con- 
veniencies, that are requiſite for rendering an 
apartment commodious. Theſe palaces are ge- 
nerally built about a. ſquare court, like that of 
Somerſet-houſe, with a -piazza below, and gal- 
leries above, and ſometimes a colonade and foun- 
tain before them, as well as in their courts and 
gardens, In regard to furniture, their public a- 
partments are all adorned with pictures, but 
thoſe where they lodge, are hung either with red 
velvet or damaſk, with a broad gold galoon at 
every breadth of the ſtuff, and a gold fringe at 


top and bottom; for they have very little ta- 
peſtry. 


In giving a deſeription of theſe noble build-The Peri- 
ings, we muſt begin with the Vatican palace, c pulare, 


3 con- 
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contiguous to S. Peter's church, and where the 
pope ulually reſides in winter. It is a large com- 
modious, but irregular building, being a heap of 
good pieces ill joined together, It is advanta- 
geouſly ſituated on an eminence, to Which you 
aſcend from S. Peter's church, by a good num- 
ber of ſtairs, Which lead into the great ball, 
called Sala Regia, where the pope gives audience 
to ambaſladors, and much admired for the ex- 
ce}lency of its paintings. The whole palace con- 
tains 10522 chambers, out of which 6000 are 
habitable lodging- rooms. There are two hun- 
dred courts, ſome of them ſmall, but very high. 
The parts that are moſt admired, are the great 
ſtair-caſe, the apartment where the conclave is 
held, the pope's apartment on the eaſt-ſide, the 
Clementine hall, that in which they preach in 
Lent to the papal family; but abave all, the 

| beautiful building which contains the famous 
The Vati- Jaticau library. Over the door of this library, 
can libraty. are theſe words, Sixti P. P. V. Bibliotheca Vati- 
cana; it is very wide, and almoſt in the forin of 
a T. The library, as well as the reſt of the 
palace, is adorned with excellent paintings, 
containing a repreſentation of all the general 
councils, antient libraries, and learned men, done 
by Micliael Angelo, and his diſciples, all in one 
year. The collection of books in this library is 
not inferior to the caſe, being the richeſt in the 
world, both in printed books and manuſcripts. 
Here they generally ſhew to Engliſnmen, Henry 
the VIIIth's book of the ſeven ſacraments, with 
an inſcription upon it, in his own hand, to Leo 
X. and a collection of his letters, ſome in 
French, and others in Eng iſh, to Anne Bullen. 
The manuſcripts of greateſt antiquity are a V ir- 
gil and Terence, ſaid to be above fourteen hun- 
dred years old; the goſpels, written by the hand 
of d. Chryſiſtom; an antient Hebrew bible writ- 

/ ten 


„ 

ten on pieces of parchment faſtened together in 
length, and rolled up according to the manner 
of the antients, from whence comes the word 
volumen; and. the antient Codex Romanus of the 
Septuagint. There are alſo ſeveral antient bibles 
in all the oriental languages, Chineſe and Fapa- 
720 books, antient Roman table-books, Sc. 

he late pope Clement XII. greatly enlarged 


this building, and cardinal Quirini enriched it 


with a new collection of very valuable books; 
to which, have been added ſome. fine Etruſcan 
vaſes from cardinal Gualtieri's Muſeum. From 
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the library you are led to the arſenal, where they The arſe- 


pretend to have arms for 40000 men. There nal. 


are three galleries over one another in the Va- 
tican, filled with the paintings of the greateſt 
m lers, of which notice ſhall be taken hereafter, 

he chapel of S:xtus V. adjoining to the Sala 
Regia, is admired for its ſtructure, and the Ca- 


pelia Paulina for its paintings, On one fide the 
pope may deſcend from this palace to S. Peter's 
church, and on the other he may eſcape privately 
to the caſtle of S. Angelo, by à gallery of com- 


munication built by Alexander VI. From the pa- 
lace, ſtrangers ate conducted, to the adjoining 


* 


* of Belvedere, ſo called from its charming he garden 


htuation, It is divided into three parts, or ra- of Belve- 
ther three intire gardens ; the firſt of which, 4re. 


called the privy garden, is full of pleaſant walks, 
fountains, and caſcades. Here you ſee-the fa- 
mous pine- apple of gilt braſs, of about three fa- 
homs in circumference, which antiently ſtood 
on the Moles Adrian, and contained the aſhes 
of that emperor. Not far from it are two large 
peacocks of the ſame metal, taken from the 


tomb of Scipio Africanus. The ſecond garden 
15 remarkable for a great variety of antique ſta- 
tues, among the reſt that of Laoccon, with his 


two children, and ſerpents twining about them, 
MX 4 | 


The palace 
of Monte 


Cavallo. 
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of one entire piece of marble; a dying Cleo pa- 


tra; Apollo Pythius; Venus coming out of a 
bath; the repreſentations of the Nile and the 
Tiber, in a reclining poſture; the Torſo, or the 
famous broken trunk of Hercules (called Mi- 
chael Angelos ſchool, becauſe he profeſſed to 
have learnt more from it, than from any thing 


he had ever ſeen beſides) with ſeveral other ſta- 


tues, reckoned the beſt pieces of antiquity. 
The third incloſure is admired for its fine 
walks, fountains, grottos, and exotic trees. 
Monte Cavallo, is a palace fituated upon 
Meus Quirinalis, where the pope uſually reſides 
in the heat of ſummer, being a better air than 
the Vatican. Its preſent name is taken from two 
large marble ſtatues of Alexander with his Buce- 
phalus erected before the gates, and pretended 
by a vulgar error to be the works of Phidias and 
Pr axiteles, They were preſented by Tiridates, 
king of Armenia, to Nero, and removed from 
Conſtartine's baths by the orders of Sixtus V. 
This palace was built by cavalier Domenico Fan- 
tara, and contains 1700 rooms, with an infinite 
number of exquiſite paintings, and furniture 
anſwerable to the magnificence of the building. 
The part called La Loggia della Benedixione is 
the work of cavalier Bernini, and was built by 


Urban VIII. The rooms of audience are very 


handſome, and the gallery extremely pleaſant. 
The fituation of the gardens is quite agreeable, 
but the diſpoſition irregular. Here are walks 
planted with myrtle, lawrel, and orange- trees, 
and adorned with near 200 fountains, which con- 
tinually diſcharge large ſources of water. There 
is likewiſe a grotto, with an organ worked by 
the water, accompanied with the warbling of 
birds, which form a moſt delightful harmony. 
Among a great number of antique ſtatues, thoſe 
of Jupiter the Thunderer and n are moſt hoy 
| | _ mire 
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mired, The building oppoſite the palace, for 
the pope's ſtables, and for his Swiſs guards, was 
begun by Innocent XIII. after the deſign of Alex- 
e Specchi, and finiſhed by Clement XII. ac- 
cording to the deſign of cavalier Fuga. In the 
ſame ſquare, the ſame pope Clement XII, built 
a magnificent new palace for the cardinal ſecre- 
tary De Brevi, and for the ſecretary della Con- 


ſulta, the work of the ſame architect. 
The capitol is a modern ſtructure, raiſed upon The caps :- 
the ruins of the antient capitol, in Rione di Camtol. 


pitells, begun by Michael Angels, and finiſhed by. 
James del Duca and Jerome Rainaldi. It is di- 


vided into three palaces; one in front, which 


ſerves for the habitation of the ſenators of Rome, 


where they adminiſter juſtice; and the other 


two placed as wings on each fide, for the magiſ- 
trates called Conſervators of the City, The an- 
tiquities contained in the capitol are too nume- 


rous to be all particularly mentioned; thoſe 


which are moſt admired, are the two n of 


Egyßtian marble, which throw up vaſt floods of 


water; the ſtatue of Adrian, in the habit of a 
prieſt, going to facrihce; that of Fauftina Anti- 
qua on the ſtaircaſe; thoſe of Juno an! Arip- 


pina; the lion devouring 2 ho: 11 ne 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius; the ſhe-wolf of braſs 


giving ſuck to Romulus and- Remus ; ; the admi- 


table ſtatue of a courier pulling a thorn out of 


his foot, which he deferred doing till he had de- 
livered his meſſage to the ſenate, Who, to reward 
his zcal, ordered this ſtatue to be made for him; 
the buſt of Cicero; the buſt of Virgil; the four 
antient meaſures; Nero's nurſe holding him by 
the hand 3 the goddeſs of ſilence; the god Pan; 


the three HE ies; a ſtatue of Caſar wath his cui- 


raſs; another af Auguſtus; thoſe of Caftor and 
Pollux in the fragments of the bene 8 of A- 


alle ; Domitian and Commodus ; the famous Co- 


. lumna 
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lumna Milliiaria, from whence they began to 
reckon their miles; the Columna Roſtrata of the 

conſul and admiral Duilius, who was the firſt 

that was honoured with a naval triumph in * 

Rome; and the brazen tables on which the an- 

tient law is engraved in golden characters. The 

two marble horſes that ſtand in the court of the 

capitol, were taken from Pompey's theatre; and 

the antique ſtatue on horſeback of braſs, which 

ſtands in the ſame place, is generally thought to 
repreſent Marcus Aurelius. Among the modern 
curioſities are the marble buſts of Urban VIII. 

1 Tec X. Alexander Farne ſe, and other generals of 
1 the church; the brazen coloſſus's of Innocent XI. 
1 and Sixtus V. and the marble ſtatue of Chriſtina 
lll! queen of Sweden, But the antiquities of the ca- 
pitol have been infinitely enriched by the valu- 
able and large collection of cardinal Alexander 
Albani, which were purchaſed by the late pop? 
Clement XII. and placed in the capitol for the uſe 
of the public. He built likewiſe a new muſeum 
for them, the keeper of which is the marquis Lo- 
catelli, a very eminent antiquarian. The face of 
the ground is ſo much altered, in this place, 


1 uſed to be precipitated, is now only 20 feet high. 
1 Behind the capitol are ſome remains of the tem- 
9 ples of Jupiter thundering, and Concord. 
| The chan- The Apoſtolic Chancery, built by Bramante 
Wh ber. Taxari, may be ranked among the fineſt palaces 
| of Rome, if we conſider the regularity of its ar- 
chitecture, the diſpoſition of its apartments, and 
the happy diſtribution of the paintings and ſta- 
tues, with which it is adorned, It was built 
out of the ruins of Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, and 
the triumphal arch of Gordianus. | 


* 'This column is modern work, and the pedeſtal 
with the inſcription only is antique, which is very im- 


perfect, but finely explained by Ciaconius. 
55 | The 


that the Tarpeian rock from which malefactors 


Js 


. 


The magnificent palace Barberini, at the four Palace 
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fountains, built by Peter Ferrerio, is reckoned Barbarini, 


the largeſt in Ryme after the Vatican, and con- 


tains an invaluable treaſure of antiquities, paint- 


ings, and coftly furniture. Among its antiqui- 
ties, which ate very numerous, the moſt eſteemed: 


are, the little Diana of oriental alabaſter ; the 


Tullia, daughter of Servius Tullius, a very rare 
piece; the god Ofrris with his hawk's head on a 
human body, which was found with the obeliſk 
of Minerva, under the ruins of the temple of Vis; 
an excellent marble buſt of pope Urban VIII. 
done by Gambaſſi, a blind man; Agrippina, Ne- 
14's mother; two monſtrous Egyptian idols; a 
Roman idol; a Faunus; the admirable buſts of 


Fulius Czfar and * Africanus; the buſts of 


Driſus Germanicus, Maximus, Maximinus; the 
ſtatues of Ceres, Agrippina, and Brutus; but 
above all, the fine antiquè veſſel of agate in the 
3 on which are baſfs relievo's, — to: 
repreſent the amours of Jupiter and Olympia 
the mother of Alexander the Great. The library: 
is very conſiderable, being ſaid to contain forty. 
thouſand volumes. 


The palace Farneſe, belongi ng. to the late d uke n « palace 
of Parma, is near the Campo di Fiore, and was be- Farneſt. 


gun by Sangalls, according to the deſign of Bra- 
mante Lazari, and finiſhed by Michael Augelo, ex- 
cept the gallery towards the Strada Julia, which: 
was by James della Porta. The front of this 
beautiful ſtructure is 1 80 feet broad, and 80 feet 
high. The gates, corner- pieces, croſs- bars of 
the windows, corniſh, and all the principal 
itones, were taken from the coliſeo or famous: 
amphitheatre, which by this means, and by: 
what was taken to build the chancery, and &. 
Eaurence's church, has been ſadly ld. 
The piazza, and the two fine baſons of oriental. 
grahite, overagainit the palace, are deſervedly 
admired; as alſo the famous ſtatue of Hercules 
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in the court, done by an Athenian ſtatuary; the 
ſtatue del Toro, or Dirce faſtened to the horns of a 


bull by her hair, with the figures of the perſons 


that bound her, endeavouring to throw the bull 
and her into the ſea, all as big as the life, and of 


one intire piece of marble, even to the rope; the 


two ſtatues of Julius Czar; the gladiator hold- 


ing a child by the neck; with the fine Flora, 


and abundance of buſts. In the hall there is an 


excellent ſtatue of ' Alexander Farnzſe, duke of 


The pabace 
FJuſtiniani. 


Parma, and all round you ſee a great number 
of ſtatues, repreſenting gladiators in various 
poſtures. The cieling of the gallery is one of 
the beſt pieces of painting extant, Among the 
buſts of the Greek philoſophers and poets, the 
moſt admired are thoſe of Socrates and Homer. 
The palace 7u/tinian: is deſervedly eſteemed 
for its antient ſtatues and baſſo-relievo's, of which 
it contains the greateſt number of any in Rome. 
It ſtands near S. Lewis's church, and was built by 


the marquis Vincenzo. At the very entrance of 


the court, one is ſtruck with the baſſo-relzevo's, 
and ftatues that adorn it, eſpecially the admira- 
ble ſtatue of Minerva; that of Marciana, repre- 
ſenting the goddeſs of health, thoſe of Scipio 
Africanus Ceres, &c. Aſcending the ſteps to the 
houſe, you are agreeably detained by thoſe of 


Callienus, Antoninus, Titus Veſpaſian, and many 


Palace 
L£ orgheſes 


by Martin Lunghi, under Paul V. the head of 


others; and on the top of the ſteps with the 
buſts of Agrippina, Fupiter, Berenice in her hair, 
with an excellent baſ/a-relievo of Jupiter fitting 
on mount Olympus, and drinking the milk of 


the goat Amalthea out of a horn, while a little 


fatyr dances and plays on an inſtrument before 
him. Beſides thoſe in the court, and on the ſtairs, 


there is a gallery extremely full of them, and 


all together they are ſaid to amount to 800. 
The palace Borgheſe is one of the fineſt in 
Rome; it ſtands in Campo Marzo, and was built 


this 


> 


tan "as 

this family. On the firſt floor is a ſweet w/e. 8 
through thirteen rooms, terminated by a water- i 
work always playing. The picture of Paul V. is 
here in Moſaic work, ſo curiouſly wrought; that 
there are ſaid to be one million and ſeven hun- 
dred ſtones only in the face. In one of the firſt 
apartments is a large porphyry baſon, on the ſides 
an eagle and dragon in braſs, which are the 
arms of the family, ſpouting water into it: here 
is alſo a table of oriental jaſper, valued at 11,000 
crowns, In another room are the twelve Cz/ars 
heads in porphyry, all antique. The paintings 
in this palace ſurpaſs thoſe of any other private 
building in Rome, and ſhall be mentioned in 
their proper place. There is alſo another leſſer | | 
palace of prince Borgheſe, which ſtands in the | 
faid Campo Mars, and is the work of Antony de | 
Baptiſtis. The Loggia Correſpondente, at the ſame 
palace, is the work of Flaminio Pontio. 1 

The palace of the conſtable Colonna, ſituated The palaccg 
in Rione di Trevi, is very large, and well filled Canes. 
with variety of good pictures. The great gal- 
lery was begun by Antonio del Grande, and | 
finiſned by Jerome Fontana. The firſt halls are -- 
adorned with the pictures of two popes, nine- | 
teen cardinals, and fifty four generals of armies, 
all deſcended from this noble and great family. 
There are in the ſame palace nine great apart- 
ments, eight thouſand original pictures, a little 
arſenal, abundance of ſtatues, buſts, antique 
baſſa-rehevs's, and a great deal of rich furniture, 
The family of Colonna has two other palaces be- 
_ this city. | 5 4 hs 
The palace Altieri is a very ſtately ſtructure, 
the building of which is ſaid 10 Bars gel a i e 125 
| lonof crowns, and as many the furniſhing. It 


7 


DO 


ſtands al Ges, and is the work of John Antony 
Roſſi. The ſtair- caſe is very fine; as you aſcend. 
it you ſee a colloflean ſtatue of an Indian king 
in the habit of his country, ſaid to have been 

| 87 8 found 
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found four or five hundred years ago in the 
fquare. called Navona, The apartments are 
large, adorned with rare pictures, and magnifi- 
cent furniture. In the prince's apartment yuu 
ſee a large table of Lapis Lazul: ; a room painted 
grotto-wiſe, which coſt 3500 crowns; and a 
little looking-glaſs valued at 20,000 piſtoles; 
the frame and back of pure gold weighs fourteen 
pounds, and is beſet with thirtcen topaz's, 
thirty-ſix ſapphires, eight diamonds, and a cu- 
rious knot of emeralds. The library is very 
numerous, and in good order. | 

We cannot dwell here upon a further defcrip- 
tion of the palaces of Rome, leſt we ſhould be 
carried beyond the limits fixt to this work, 
However, for the ſake of the curious, we ſhal] 
give a lift of the names of the remainder of the 
principal buildings of this kind, with the names 
alſo of the architects, and the part of the town 
where they are ſituated. The palace of the 
duke of Altemps, by Martin Lunghi, ſenior, nel 
Rione del Ponte.—— The palace de Signori d Ajti, 


by Antony de Roſſi, in S. Mars place ——The 


palace de Signori Bonelli, by Paganelli, in Nine 
de Monti, ——The palace of duke Caffarelli, 
according to the Draught of Raphael of Urbin, 
in Strada Ceſarini.— The new palace de Caro- 
lic, by Alexander Specchi, near S. Marcella. 
The palace of Cerri, by Paparelli, near the 
chancery.—— The palace of Chigi, by Baltha- 


far Peruzzi of Sienna, in the Lungara, —— The 


palace of cardinal Flavio Chigi, by cavalier Ber- 
nini, at S. S. Apeſtoli. The palace of Auguſto 
Chigi, begun by James della Porta and Carlo 
Maderni, and finiſhed by Felice della Greca, al 
Corſo. The famous Curia Innocenxiana, be- 
gun by Bernini, and finiſhed by cavalier Fon- 
tana, in Monte Qitorto. The palace of Cor- 


mi, according to the draught of Bramante, in 


Rione del Ponte, The palace of Falconieri, 


by 


by Borromini, in Strada Julia. The pa- 
lace of the duke of Gaetani, according to the 
draught of Barth. Ammanati, al Carſo.— The 
palace of S. John Lateran, by cavalier Dome- 
nico Fontana. The palace of Lancellotti, by 
Carlo Maderni, in Rione del Ponte, ——T he pa- 


Jace of duke Mattei, by Bartholomew Ammanati, 


in Piazza Mattei. The palace of Medicis, 
by Paul Maruſcelli, in Piazza Madama.—Ano- 
ther palace of Medicis, by Anniba! Lippi, alla 
Trinita de Monti, The palace of the mar- 


quis Muti, the frontiſpiece by John Baptiſi Nu 


11. — The palace of Orſint, upon the ruins of 
Pompey's theatre, in Campo di Fiore. The 
palace Pamphili, by Borromini, in the Piazza 
Navona; and another near the Reman college, 
The palace of Rfario, where queen Chri/- 
tina lodged, a la Longara.——T he palace of 
Savelli, built upon the ruins of the theatre of 
Marcellus, by James della Porta. The pa- 
lace of the duke di Sora, by Bramante, S. Mary 
in Vallicela. The palace of cardinal Spada, 
by Julius Meriſi da Caravaggio, in which, 
among other things, you may obſerve Pompey's 


ſtatue. The palace of Villa Borgheſe, with- 


out the gate Pinciana, by John Van Sanxio, a 
Fleming. 7 | | 


| III. Th £1 L A'S. 


Next to the palaces of: Rome, the villa's de- 
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Roman vil - 


ſerve a place for their grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, Theſe villa's are their pleaſure-gar- 
dens, of which they have a great number with- 
in and near the walls, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring towns. We ſhall here give ſome ac- 
count of the former, reſerving to ſpeak of the 
latter in the deſcription of the environs of this 


la's. 


great city, The Villa Borgheſe, at a little diſ- vin Borgs 


tance eſe, 
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tance from the gate Pinciana, is a large garden 
about three miles in compals, and deſervedly eſ- 
teemed a moſt delicious place. The houſe in the 


on the outſide with antique h- relievo's. The 
apartments are well repleniſhed with ſtatues, the 
principal of which are, the June of porphyry ; 
Romulus's ſhe-wolf, of a fine red Egyptian mar- 
ble; the buſt of Hannibal, Seneca, and Perti- 
nax; the David throwing a ſtone; out of a ſling 
at Goliah; Afneas carrying his father; the tranſ- 
formation of Daphne, the three laſt by Bernini; 
but above all, the admirable antique ſtatue of 
an hermaphrodite. There are likewiſe ſome very 
good paintings, the moſt eſteemed are S. Antony 
y Caraccio, and a dead Chrift by Raphael. In 
the garden there are many fountains and jets of 
. water, and a vaſt multitude of pleaſant walks. 
Adjoining to it is a park, of no great compaſs 
of ground, nor containing many deer, the Ta— 

| lians not being fo fond as we of veniſon, 
Villa Lade- The Villa Ludoviſſa is ſituated on the higheſt 
wifia. part of the hill called mount Pincio, or the 
| Trinity-hill. It is three miles m compaſs, and 
contains a vaſt number of antient ſtatues, the 
principal of which are, the group called Con- 
cord; the ſtatues of Fulbius, of Aſculapius, of 
Antoninus Pius, the two Apollo's, the two gladi- 
ators repoſing, Faunus with Venus, but above 
all the expiring gladiator, which, by all good 
Judges, is eſteemed one of the moſt valuable 
pieces of antiquity.” In the ſeveral cabinets of 
curioſities, they have a great variety of petri- 
fied bodies, and among the furniture they ſhew 
a rich bedſtead, inlaid with precious ſtone, and 


thouſand crowns. 


T he 


middle is very handſome, being almoſt covered 
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The Vila Pamphili, or Bel Reſpire without S. Villa Pam- 
Pancras's gate, is very large, and laid out in a1. 


moſt regular diſpoſition. The outſide of the 
houſe is almoſt covered over with old baf/o-re- 
ieuo's, like that of Villa Borglieſe. Within there 
are a great many good ſtatues and pictures, as 
Y-neca's ſtatue found under ground, a veſtal nun, 


an urn of oriental alabaſter, a mezzo relieuo of 


Andromeda, a Bacchus in porphyry, Tullia Ci- 


cero's daughter. | 


The Villa di Madama, belonging to the late yy, 1. 
duke of Parma, is about a mile from Rome, at Madama. 


the bottom of Monte Mario. The houſe was 


built by Julio Romana, and though this ſtruc- 
ture be neither great nor magnificent, yet its 
beauty is regular and unaffected, and the ſitua- 
tion moit delicious. On one fide it enjoys a 
clear proſpect of Reme, with ſeveral gardens, 
and pleaſant country-houſes, and on the other 
a beautiful landſkip of little hills well cultiva- 


ted. Overagainſt it the Tiber glides through the 


fields and meadows, and, at the furtheſt diſ- 
tance, you ſee the ſnowy Apennines. Behind, 
there is a ſhady wood, with fine walks; the 
gardens riſe into terras-walks, and abound with 
fountains s EE EE 
The other principal villa's are Villa Chi- 


gi, between S. Mary Major and the four foun- 2 
tains, remarkable for its water-works, and a 1s, 


cabinet of curioſities, among which there is a 
little Adrian of oriental jaſper. 
or Montalta, now Negroni, is upon the antient 


Mons Viminalis, between St. Mary Major and 


the Thermæ of Diocleſian; here you have a great 
many fine walks, and a vaſt quantity of ſtatues 


and pictures; the moſt remarkable among the 


ſtatues are, the Germanicus, the Peſcennius Ni- 


ger, the Sci is, the goddeſs Nena, the Ads. 
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nic, and the gladiator of touch-ſtone.——/3l! 


Mattel, at the Navicella on mount Celis has a 


large number of antique ſculptures, and amon 
others, an admirable one of Fauſtina. Villa 
Madicis, on the Monte della Trinitd, has many 
excellent ſtatues, and charming gardens. 
Villa Fuſtiniani is about fifty paces without the 
gate de! Popolo; at the entrance, on the left 
hand, is a Sarcophagus, on which this epitaph 
is written, hic ſita eſt Amymone, Marci Optima 
& 'pulcherrima ; (ſup. uxor.) ſes, pia, pu- 
en, frugi, caſta, domiſeda. Lilla Benedetti, 
belonging to the duke of Nevers, is without the 
gate of S. Pancras. Villa Coſtaguti is near the 
gate Piu. Villa Aldrobandini, belonging to 


prince Pauiphili, is in Rione de Mitt, near the 
PD oniplceh nuns; here may be ſeen the antient 
picture called Nuptiz Aldrobandine, which was 
found in the baths of Veſpaſian on mount Eſgui- 
Iino; there is another villa of the ſame name at 


Fraſcuti. Villa Bagnaia, belonging to the 


duke of Lan, was built by cardinal Francis 
GCambara.—Caſno Barberino is ſituated upon 


the baſtions di S. Spirits, from whence there is Þ 
2 fine proſpect of the city. 


IV. Pal N TIN GS. 


Rims is the great ſchool of painters, abòund- 
ing with a larger quantity of excellent pictures 
than any other city in the univerſe. Theſe 
paintings are all by modern hands, that is, 
ſince the reſtoration of learning and the polite 
arts; the antient paintings having periſhed 
through the injury of time. We muff except 
however 1. the antient picture of a wedding at 
the Aldrobandine palace, which is a piece of a 
krize, placed there with that part of the . ry 
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N 
which it is painted, repreſenting the ceremo- 
nies of the Roman marriages, and much va- 
jued for its antiquity and excellent workman- 
ſhip. 2. the pictures on the pyramid or Mauſo- 
leum of Ceſtius, at about two hundred paces 
diſtance from the little hill called Monte Te/ſ- 
tacco. Theſe pictures are thought to reprefent 
the preparatives for a funeral ſhow, and, as 
others ſay, for a banquet; Cars Ceſtius, to 
whom this monument was erected, haviug been 
one of the ſeven officers who were appointed to 
take care of religious feaſts. 3. the paintings in 
the tomb of the Naſo's, diſcovered in 1675, of 


which we have the drawings by Petrus Santtus 


Bartolus, with Bellori's explication. Theſe paint= 


ings for want of care fince the above diſcovery, 


are almoſt defaced. | 
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To enumerate all the fine panrteings of mo- paintings in 
dern maſters, would require a Whole volume; thechurches 
we ſhall thercfore give only the moſt remark. of Rene. 


able picces that are to be ſeen in the churches 
In the church of S. Pe- 
ter, as you enter at the great door, the firſt 


chapel on the right hand of the crucifix, is all 


painted by Lanfranco. In the ſame part of the 


church, the great altar- piece of the martyrdom 
of S. Sebaffian, is a ſingular work of Domen- 


cheno. The cupola over this altar is Moeſaie 
work, deſigned 
lows the chapel of the Sacrament, where there 
is a piece of the ſame Pietro di Cortona, repre- 
ſenting the coronation of our lady. The cu- 


pola of this chapel is alſo arc, and the de- 


fizn of the ſame author. Walking under this 
chapel, on the front you ſee a ſquare of Muti- 
anos, Proceeding in the croſs ifle on the right 
hand, there is a ſide of one of the altars, done by 
Poilſſin, and repreſenting the miracle of T. Eraj- 
Mus, a very beautiful work. Advancing a lit- 


by Pietro di Cortona. Next fol- 
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tle further, you ſee the famous little bark of CY; 
Peter, an excellent performance by Lanfranco. 
The picture overagainſt this is by Camaſſe;, 
and denotes the miracle done by: the apoſtle &. 


| Peter, when he cauſed the water to ſpring up 


in the priſon, with which he baptized the pri- 
ſoners. Then ſollows an excellent picture of 


S. Petronilla in the ſepulchre, by Guei da 


Cento. Towards the chair at the head of the 
church, you fee a mult beautiful picture of 9 

Peter going to the temple with S. John, 8 
curing the lame man, by Civoli. Alittle furs 


ther, when you are paſt the ſacriſty, there is a 


picture of S. Gregory, holding a bloody hand- 


kerchief in his hand, by tidy ea Sacchi. The 


pictures of the four altars under the pilaſters of 
the great cupola, are likewiſe by Sacchi. 


In the church of S. Martha, behind S. Peter's, 


as you enter the great door, you fee the pic- 
ture of S. Urſula,, and on the left a picture of 
two hermits, by Lanfranco. In the church 


of S. Peter Montorio, the famous great altar- 


piece, is the transfiguration of our Lord by Ra- 
pliael, the laſt performance of that divine artiſt, 

and reckoned the fineſt picture in the world; 
In the church of S. Oneſris there is a pic- 
ture of the tranſportation of the houſe of Lo- 
retto, by Hannibal Caracci. In the church of 
S. Mary in Traſteuere, upon the roof, you ſee 
an aſſumption of our lady, a beautiful piece, 
by Domenichino. In the church of S. Fran- 
ceſco in Ripa, there is a picture of our Lady 
of Piety, in a chapel on the left hand, by Han- 
zibal Caracci,——Jn the church of St. Bar- 
tholometo in the iſland, there are four. chapels. 
pound by. Antony Carracei.—In the church 


* But concerning the pictures in S. Peter's church, 
ſee the note p. 237. 


of 
831 : 


Eren 
of the Holy Trinity di Ponte Siſto, the great al- 
8 tar- piece is an admirable picture of the Trinity, 


by Guido Reni. In the church of S. Charles 
«lt Catenari, the four angels of the cupola are 


p by Domenichino; the gallery is by Lanfranco; 
5 the great picture by Pietro di Cortona; and ano- 
of ther picture of the pilgrimage of S. Zo/eph by 
is Andrea Sacchi. In the church of S. Bridget, 
_ you ſee an altar-piece of our lady, by Hanni- 
0, bal Caracci. In the church of S. Ffetro Bo- 
lagneſi, near the palace Farneſe, the great altar- 
5 piece is our lady, by Domenichino. — In the 
a church of S. Jerome della Carita, on the great 
1. altar, there is a fine picture of that ſaint's re- 
hs ceiving the ſacrament in his laſt illneſs, by Do- 
of menichino. In the church of S. Catharme de? 
3 Furnari, the piece of the firſt altar on the right 
A hand is a S. Margaret, by Hannibal Caracci; 
* the two hiſtories on the ſides of the great altar 
* are by Frederico Lucchari. ln the church of 
© S. Paul, without the walls, in a chapel near the 
__ great altar, you ſee two pictures of the hiſtory 
Ko of Moſes, and in the ſacriſty ſeveral other pic- 
ft, tures, all by Lanfranco.— In the church called 
Id. the Baptiſm of Conſtaniine, near S. Tohn Late- 
* ran, there are two great hiſtories of Conſſan- 
5 | f:n:'s battles, both by Camaſſei; the pictures 
af round the little cupola are by Andrea Sacchi. 
ſee An the church of S. Paul at the three foun- 
ce, tains, there is an excellent picture of the cru- 
* cifixion of S. Peter, by Guido Reni. In the 
ady church of S. John of the Florentines, there are 
"aſt ſeveral pictures of Maratta, Civoli, Paſſignani, 
3 Salvator Roſa, and others. The beautiful cha- 
bels | pc! of the crucifix is painted by Lanfrance. 
a; The church of Sz. Thomas, belonging to the 
Engliſh college, is painted by Pomarancio.— 
rch, In the church of S. Luke in Campo Vaccino, the 


great 
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great altar - piece is S. Luke drawing the picture 
of our lady, an admirable piece by Raphael. — 
In the church of St. Lorenzo de Spexiali in 


Campo Vaccino, the great altar- piece is by Pietro 
di Cortona; and as you enter the church, the 


firſt picture on the left hand is by Domenichino. 


——ln the church of S. Gregory, in the cha- 


pel of this ſaint, there is a very good picture 


Andretu, joining to the foreſaid church of S. 
Gregory, you ſee an admirable picture in freſco 
of the hiſtory of this faint, by Domentchins ; 


and on the left hand, another of the martyr- 


dom of this ſaint, by Guido Reni. In the 
round church of S. Szephen, the picture of the 


firſt chapel, as you enter on the left hand, is the 
virgin and {ome other ſaints, by the great Ra- 


phase. ——In the church of S. Bibiana, there 


are ſeveral pictures concerning the life of this 
In the church 


* 


ſaint, by Pietro di Cortona. 
of S. Mary Maggiore, in the chapel of our 
lady, there are ſeveral fine pictures of ſaints, 
by Guido Reni; the cupola of this chapel is by 
Civo/i; the picture aloft, and near this chapel, 


is the virgin, by Guido Reni; the picture near 


the crucifix is Chrift raiſing Lazarus from the 
dead, by MAutiano. In the church of Ma- 


donna della Vittoria, the ſecond chapel: on tbe 
right hand is all painted with the hiſtory of S. 


Francis, by Domenichino; in the ſame church 
there is another picture of the Trinity, by 
Guercin da, Cento. In the church of S. Ber- 


zard, after you. paſs the four fountains, the 
great altar- piece is by Andrea Sacchi; in the 


ſame church there is a picture of S. Bernard, 
by Camaſſei. In the church of the Capu- 
chins, the firſt altar on the right hand, as you 


enter the great door, repreſents S. Michael the 


Arch- 


In the chapel of S. 
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Arcliange, a charming piece by Guido Reni; on 


the left hand you ſee a beautiful picture of the 


converſion of S. Paul, by Pietro di Cortona; a 
little further you (ſee. a picture of. our Lady of 
Piety, by Camaſſet ; then follows a picture of 
the nativity of our Saviour, by Lanfranco; 
then another picture. of the. virgin by Andrea. 
Sacchi; afterwards the high altar-piece is the. 


conception of the virgin, by Lanfranco; on 
the other part of the church there 1s an excel- 


lent picture of S. Antony of Padua, by Andrea 
Sacchi. In the church of S. Iſidare, belong- 


ing to the Jriſh Franciſcans, the great altar- 


piece is a picture of this ſaint praying, by An 
area Saccſii. In the church of S. Fo/eph, the 


great altar- piece repreſents a dream of this 
ſaint, by Andrea Sacchi. ln the church of 


Trinita di Monte, there are two chapels, one of 


which has the picture of the unnailing. of 
Chri/t from the croſs, and the other the aſſump- 
tion of. the virgin, both excellent pieces, by 


Daniel Veolterra.——In the church of Madonna 


de Popolo, there are ſeveral figures in the.chapel 


of Chigi, by Rqphael; in the chapel on the right 
hand of the great altar, there is an aſſumption of 
the virgin, and above that ſeveral hiſtories, ſome . 


of the beſt works of Hannibal Caracci.— In the 


church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, you ſee a fine 
picture of our Saviour upon the croſs, by Guido, 


Reni.——In the church of S. Mary Inuiolata, 
there is an excellent aſſumption, by Camaſſei. 


n the church of S. Romualds, the altar- 


piece repreſenting this ſaint is a very good, pic- 


ture, by Andrea Sacchi. In the church of S. 


Sylvefter upon Monte Cavallo, in the ſecond cha- 
pel on the left hand, there are two freezes of 
boys, by Polydoro; in the chapel on the right 
hand of the great altar, there are four hiſtories. 
of the Old Teſtament, by Domenichino.— In 


the 
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the church of the Ges, belonging to the Je- 
ſuits, as you enter the great door on the leſt 
hand, there are a great many ſaints by G:a- 
como Baſſano; the high altar-piece repreſents 
the 3 of the virgin at the temple, 


by Mutiano; the paintings of the cieling and 
the cupola are by Baciccio and Carlone; that of 
the chapel of S. Francis Aavier, by Carlo Ma- 


ratti; the arch above the altar is by Carlone; 


and the veſtry by the Caracci. In the church 
of S. Andrew in the valley, the gallery with 
the four angels is extremely well painted by 
Domenichino; the cupola is charmingly done 


by Lanfranco; the picture of S. Caetano by 


Camaſſei; and that of S. Andrew Avellino, by 
In the church of S. Lorenzo in 


Lanfranco. 
Damaſo, the high. altar-picce is by Frederico 
Zuccaro; the chapel on the right hand of the 
great altar is by Pietro di Cortonz,——lIn the 
Spaniſb church of S. Giacomo, the chapel of S. 
Diego is painted by Albano. In the French 
church of S. Letois, the ſecond chapel on the 
right hand is admirably well painted by Domen:- 
chino, with the hiſtory of the life of S. Cecilia; 


the altar-piece of that chapel is a copy after Ra- 


phael, by Guido Reni; the great altar- piece is the 
aſſumption of the virgin, by Giacomo Baſſano.— 
In the church of Madonna dell' Anima, the altar- 
piece of one of the chapels on the right hand is a 
Madonna, by Fulio Romano. In the church of 
Madonna della Pace, over the firſt chapel on the 
right hand, there are ſeveral prophets and ſibyls, 
ſome of Raphael'sbeſt pieces; in theſame church, 


the great gallery is all painted by Albano.—ln 
the church of S. Au/{:n, over a pilaſter on your 


teft hand, as you enter the great door, there is a 


prophet and two boys, an admirable work, by 


Raphael: In the front of the chapel of S. 1 5 
I, : 1 5 0 
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of Villa Nova, you ſee a picture done by Guer- 


cin da Cento; tne chapel on the right hand of 


the great altar is extremely well painted by 
Lanfranco. In the church of the Fathers of the 


Oratory, the ceiling, the cupola, the four an- 
gies, and the gallery, are all extremely well 


painted by Pietro di Cortena; the altar- piece on 


the chapel of S. Philip Neri is by Guido Reni; 
in the other chapels there are pictures by Ba- 


rocci, Caravaggio, Carle Maratte, and others; 
the virgin, and the pictures on the ſides of the 
church, are by Rubens. —In the church of S. 


Agnes in Piazza Navona, the four corners of 
the cupola were painted by Baciccio, the cupola 


by Ciro Ferri, and the ceiling of the veſtry by 
Paclo Perugino In the church of St. Fohn 
Lateran the painting of the altar of the holy Sa- 
crament, is by Salvator. In the church of S. 


Mary Tranſpontina, the picture of S. Barbara 


over the great altar is by cavalier D' Arpino; 


the hiſtory of her martyrdom, and the painting 


of the arching, were done by Ceſare Roſetti, 
according to the draught of cavalier D' Ar- 
pino. In the church of S. ary in Valli— 
cella, the paintings of the ceiling are by Pietro 
di Cortona, as likewiſe the arch of the church, 


the gallery, and the cupola of the great altar; 


the preſentation and the viſitation, in one of 
the chapels, are by Francis Barocci; Feſus 
Chriſt carried to the ſepulchre, by Michael Ca- 
ravaggio; S. Philip, by Guido; and the paint- 
ings of the great altar by Rubens. 1h. 

In the 7 
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atican palace, in the great ball paiutings 


called Sala Reggia, is the hiſtory of a battle, in the Ro. 
with ſeveral other excellent picces, by Frede- pala- 


rica and Taddeo Zuccaro. After you have be- 


held the ſaid hall, you come into St. Paul's 
chapel, which is all painted by Michael Angelo, 
and here you will admire that famous painting 
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of the laſt judgment. 'Thence you walk into 
the ſecond gallery, which 1s all painted by the 


great Raphael, with the hiſtories of the old, 
and ſeveral of the new teſtament. Proceeding 


thence to the .chambers, you find the firſt 


chamber, all beneath the cornice, adorned with 
the cartoons of Raphacl. The firſt hiſtory, as 


you enter on your left, repreſents -Con/lantine 
the Great, as he ſaw the croſs in the ſky, and 
is done by Julio Romano. Then follows the 


great battle of Conſtantine, finely done, by the 


ſame Julio. Thence you proceed to the ſecond 


chamber, which is all painted with hiſtorical | 


pieces, by Raphael's own hand. The firſt hiſ- 


tory over the door repreſents the pope hearing 


mats, and the miracle at-Bolſena : The third 


hiſtory is Attila coming with his army to be- 


ſiege Rome, and pope Leo meeting him, with 


FS. Peter and S. Paul in the air: The fourth 
repreſents S. Peter in priſon: After this there 
are ſeveral hiſtories of the Old Teſtament paint- 
ed on the ceiling. Then follows the third 
chamber, and over the door you ſee the an- 


tient ſchool of Athens, by Raphael: overagainſt 


this you ſee a hiſtory repreſenting a diſputation 
concerning the ſacrament : over a window dis 


mount Parnaſſus: a little below, on the ſides 


of the windows, is a repreſentation of the pope 


and the emperor giving out the laws. The 


fourth and laſt chamber is all beautifully painted 
by the ſaid Raphael, except'the ceiling, which 


is done by Pietro Perugino, RaphaePs maſter : 
the four hiſtories about the room are, the pope 
in a ſhip, the burning of the city of Rome, the 


pope crowning the emperor Charles the Great, 


and the laſt a great many biſhops.—In the pa- 
lace of Monte Cavallo, the chapel where the 
pope ſays maſs is excellently painted by Guido 


Reni. In the palace of Chigi in the Lun— 
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gara, you ſee the ſtudy of painting in a ground- 
room, and the famous Galatea in a little ſum- 
mer-houſe, both by the great Raphael. In the 
palace Farneſe, the gallery is all painted in 


freſco by Annibal Caracci, In the wardrobe of 


the ſaid palace, there are a great many fine 


pictures by different hands.—In the palace of 


Spada, among other fine pictures in the gal- 
lery, you ſee a Dido killing herſelf, by Guer- 
cino; and the rape of Helen, by Guido Reni.— 
The palace of Sachetti, is famous for the paint- 
ings of Pietro di Cortona. —In the palace of Ve- 
roſpi, there is a chamber painted by Lanfranco, 
and a gallery by Albano. In the palace of 
Mancini on Monte Cavallo, the gallery is 
painted by Camaſſei; here you ſee the beauti- 
ful Aurora, by Guido Reni. In the Villa Mat- 
tei, there is a little chamber with ſeveral naked 
women, and other ornaments, by Kaphael.— 
In the palace of Pamphili in Piazza Navona, 
there is a gallery all painted by Pietro di Core 
tona. In the palace of Barberini, at the 
four fountains, the great and famous hall is 
painted by Pietro di Cortona, and reckoned 
among his beſt performances. Within one of 
the chambers, you ſee the divine wiſdom 
painted on the ceiling, a choice piece by Au- 
drea Sacchi. On the tide of another chamber 
15 repreſented the creation of the angels, by 
Camaſſei. Then follows another of Camaſſer, 
with the hiſtory of the nine muſes on mount 
Parnaſſus. In this palace there is alſo a pic- 
ture of Germanicus dying in his tent, by Pouj= 


| /in, one of the belt pieces in Rome, and ſaid to 


e wowgh p coo piſtoles —In the palace Altieri, 
among other fine pictures they preſerve a little 
earthen diſh in a very rich frame, painted by 
Raphael; it is of the fame kind of work with 


thoſe veſſels mentioned at Loretto.—In the pa- 
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lace of Borgheſe there is a ſurpriſing quantity of 


Univerſity, 


Colleges, 


fine pictures, of which 1700 are ſaid to be ori- 
ginals, and of theſe, 150 by Rat hael, and as 
many by Titian. Here likewiſe is the famous 
picture of the crucifixion, by Michael Angels, to 
perform which they pretend he really crucifhed 
a man; and a picture of Martin Luther, by 
T-tian. N 
| V. COLLEGES. 


The univerſity of Rome is called the Sapienza; 
founded by pope Eugene IV. and enlarged and 
beautified by Urban VIII. and Alexander VII. 
It is amagnificent building, with very commo- 
dious ſchools for the ſeveral faculties, They 
have no Jeſs than forty profeſſors, who have 


good ſalaries; but they have very little buſineſs 


ſince the erecting of the Jeſuits college, by 
whom the education of youth, as well here as 
in moſt other Roman catholic countries, ſeems 
to be almoſt intirely engroſſed. The Teſuits 
college, commonly called the Roman college, 


is their principal houſe at Rame, and deſervedly 


eſteemed one of the fineſt palaces in the city. It 
is a large and noble ſtructure, built by Bartho{r- 
mew-Ammanat:, and founded by Gregory XIII. 
for divinity, philoſophy, and the mathematics, 


T hefe fathers have an excellent apothecary's | 
ſhop, and a good and numerous library, but 


not remarkable for antient manuſcripts or curi- 
oſities. Every nation ajmoſt has its particular 
ſeminary, or college, at Rome, who ſend their 
ſtudents twice a day to the Roman college. The 
Engliſh college was formerly an hoſpital for pil- 
erims of this nation, and converted into a col- 
lege by Gregory XIII. the ſuperiors areFeſuits, 
but the ſtudents are of the ſecular clergy, who 
ſeldom exceed eighteen or twenty in number, 
The ri have alſo a ſmall college for the ſecu- 
lar clergy, and two convents of friars, one of 
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Dominicans at S. Clement's, and the other of : 
Franciſcans at &. T/idore. The college for the 
propagation of the faith, is one of the fineſt 
buildings in Rome, ſituated in Rione di Campo 
Marzo, and built by cavalier Bernini. | 
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There are no leſs than 40 hoſpitals in Reme, Hoſpitals, 
fome for the old and infirm, others for orphans, : 
| for fools and madmen, for pilgrims, for women 
unhappily married, for decayed gentlemen, for 
penitent courtezans, and a very large one for 
foundlings. The chief hoſpital in Rome is that 
: of S. Spririto, near the Vatican, erected by Inno- 
cent III. about five hundred years ago, for ex- 
poſed infants, upon finding great numbers of 
them at the bottom of the Tiber. This hoſpital 
has been much enlarged by ſucceeding popes, 
and beſides children, receives above one thou- 
ſand ſick and infirm perſons. It has likewiſe 
apartments for poor gentlemen, where they are 
treated in a better manner than in common hoſ- 
pitals. The revenues amount to about forty 
thouſand pounds per annum; they have apothe- 
caries ſhops well furniſhed within the houſe, 
as alſo phyſicians and ſurgeons, who reſide 
i here, and a palace within the walls for the go- 
vernor, who is always a cardinal, Every Ro- 
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3 man catholic: nation in Europe have their hoſ- 
1- oa rh hens 2 N 
Þ pitals for pilgrims in this city; but the hoſpital : 


of the Trinity receives all indifferently, inſo- 
A { much that it 1s ſaid to have lodged and fed at 
ö one time 15000 perſons. Beſides many other 
+ public hoſpitals, almoſt every company or body 
of artiſans have their hoſpitals among them - 
bo ſelves, and provide for ſuch of the fraternity 

as are infirm, or otherwiſe diſtreſſed, till they 
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hoſpitals, In the church of the twelve apoſtles, 


twelve noblemen, and one prelate called their 


prior, are annually choſen, who make it their | 


| buſineſs to look out for, and to relieve poor 


men in want, that are aſhamed to beg. There 
are alſo hoſpitals for poor maids, . who are edu- 


| cated and provided for till they come to womens 


eſtate, when they have their choice of a mar- 
ried life, or a nunnery; to three hundred of 
theſe the pope annually diſtributes a purſe of 
money as their portion; and the cardinals, and 


- other charitable people, do the ſame for others, 


Public 
1 piaz za's 0 


VII. Pu sri PAE AAS. 


The public piazza's, or ſquares, are more nu- 
merous in Rome, than in any other city of Eu- 
rope; a great many of them have obeliſks or pil- 
lars, with fountains in the middle. The chief 
of theſe are, 1. The antient Forum Romanum, 
now called Campo Vaccino, where formerly ſtood 
the Reſtra, made of the ſterns of ſhips. Here 
cauſes were heard, and orators harangued the 
people, and here the decrees of the ſenate we:e 
publiſhed. Here alſo travellers are ſhewn the 
place where Marcus Curtius threw himſelf, well 


armed and mounted, into the pit, to put aſtop 


to the contagion that infeſted the city. 2. The 
Piazza di Spagna, is ſo called from the palace 


of the Spaniſh ambaſſador; it is adorned with 


fine fountains in the reſemblance of a ſhip. 3. 
The Piazza Navona is where, every T/edne/- 
day, the public market 1s kept; it is of an ob- 
long form, and very Jarge, with a beautiful 
fountain, and an obeliſk in the middle. There 
are likewiſe ſome fine churches, palaces, and 
other handſome buildings, that adorn it. 4. 
The Piazza Colonna is fo called from the co- 


lumn or pillar in the middle of it, of which we 


Mall ſpeak hereaſter. 5. The Piazza Farneſe is 
| | where 


TTC 27% 
where the famous palace of that name ſtands,. 
of which we have given a deſcription in this 
chapter. 6. The Piazza del Popolo is where moſt 
of the principal ſtreets meet, before the gate deb 
Popolo, antiently the Flaminian gate, through 
which ſeveral great roads lie to other cities of 
Italy. 7. The Piazza di Paſquino takes it name 
from an old broken ſtatue ſtanding againſt the 
wall, at the corner of one of the ſtreets, which. 

opens into the ſquare, to which ſtatue were for- 
merly faſtened all lampoons aud- libels, from 
' thence called Paſquinades. This ſtatue of Paſ- 
guin is thought to have been made for Alexander 
the Great, or for Hercules, and was found near 
, a houſe belonging to the family of Orſni, over- 
againſt the Palazzo Torres. The ſtory of its 
name is thus related : There was a tailor called 


f Paſquin who lived-near this-place, and whoſe 

? ſhop uſed to be generally full of news-mongers. 

] This man being a perſon of wit and ſatyrical 

2 humour, his jeſts were uſually called Paſqui- 

> nades, ſo that in time he was reckoned the au- 

> thor of all the ſatyrical libelsin the town. Thoſe 

: who had a mind to make their lampoons paſs: 

for this tailor's, faſtened them to the abovemen- 

0 tioned ſtatue, which, being cloſe to his houſe, 

2 by degrees came to be known by the name of 

2 Paſquin. Marforio is another maimed figure, by 

1 ſome ſaid to have been a coloſſal ſtatue of Ju 

8 piter Panarius, or, according to others, of the on 

2 Rhine, or of the Nera which paſſes by Ter. 4 
The word comes from Martis forum, for ſo the 1 

F place was called where this ſtatue ſtood, as well ii 

e 2s forum AHuguſti. It ſtands now in the capi- 8 

d tol; and it is uſual to make him propoſe the 1 

: queſtions that are anſwered by Paſquin. | {i 

19 85 1 VIII. Corumns. 1 

: | Beſides the pillars belonging to temples, there c1,,,,... R 

0 are 5 of the principal columns cf antiquity till | 

, 4 remaining. it 
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remaining. Theſe are, 1. The Columna Trajana 


in the Foro di Trajuno, 120 feet high, beſides 


the pedeſtal, which is 12. It is compoſed of 24 
entire pieces of white marble, hollow within, 
and ſet one upon another, with little windows 
to let in the light, and is aſcended by 123 ſteps. 

It is adorned with bafſo relievo's, repreſenting the 
memorable actions of this prince; on the top 
it had a golden urn in which Trajan s aſhes were 
depoſited; but the ſtatue of St. Peter, of braſs 
gilt, was placed in the room of this urn by Siæx- 
tus V. The inſcription is antient, and relates to 


the erecting of this monument to the glorious 


actions of Trajan. 2. F he column of Antoninus 
Pius, in the Piazza Colonna, is 145 feet high, 


aſcended by 200 ſteps, and compoſed of 28 in- 


tire pieces of marble, with 56 ſmall windows 
in it. The ſtatue of the emperor was placed on 
the top, where now {tands that of $87. Paul in 
braſs gilt. This column is adorned with ſeveral 
baſſ-relievs's; among other hiſtorical pieces, 
you ſee the figure of Jupiter Pluvius ſending 
down rain on the fainting army of Marcus Au- 


relius Antorinus, and thunderbolts on his ene- 


mies. -I he in{criptions are all modern. 3. The 
Columna Raſtrata in the wall, at the foot of the 
ſtairs aſcending to the rooms of the capitol *, is 
only 12 feet high; it formerly ſtood in the Forum 
Romanum, and was erected to the memory of 
Caius Duilius, on the firſt naval victory over the 
Cariliaginians. | heantient inſcriptions hardly 

egible. 3. The Celumna Mil iaria, from whence 
the Ronan are ſaid to have reckoned their miles 


and diſtances from the city to all parts of Nah, 


ſtands now in the capitol, to which place it was 
re moved trom the Forum Romanum in the center 
of the city, I his column is of white marble, 
eight feet and a half high, and on the chapiter 


DOS 
there is a braſs-globe, about 2 feet in diameter. 


It 
See the note p. 250. 


. 

It is marked with the numerical letter I, as the 
ſecond ſtone at the firſt mile's end was with II. 
and ſo on, ſo that ad ſecundum lapidem ſignified 
the diſtance of one mile from this pillar. 5. 
Within this century they have diſcovered a new 
column, the body of which, between the baſis 


and the chapiter, is 67 Roman palms, and the 


pedeſtal, which is in one intire piece, 18 Re- 
man palms in height. Upon one of the faces is 
the following inicription : Divo Antonings Au- 
guſto Pio, Antoninus Augiſtus ct Verus Auguſti 
filit. And on the oppoſite ſide ſeveral bafſo re- 
lie vos, among which there is a winced genius 
of Antoninus and Fauſtina deified. It was placed 
by Clement XI. in Monte Citorio in 1705. Be- 
ſides thoſe columns made of different ſtones, 
there are a great many valuable pillars about 
Rome, made all of one intire piece of marble, 
and of ſuch as can be no where found but among 
antiquities; whether it be that the veins of it are 
at preſent concealed from us, or that they are 
quite exhauſted upon the anticnt buildings. The 


molt valuable of theſe are, the four columns of 


oriental jaſper in the Paulina chapel of S. Mary 
Maggiore; two of oriental granite in 8. Puden- 
214ana ; one of tranſparent oriental jaſper in the 
Vatican library; four of Nero Biance in S. Cecilia 


Traſtevere, to of Brecatella, and two of oriental 


azate in Don Livio's palace; two of Gi artico 


the 


there is likewiſe great part of an alabaſter co- 
lumn, found in the ruins of Livia's portico, of 


the colour of fire, which is now placed over 


the high altar of S. Maria in Campitello. 


TR OS ELSE'S 


n antient Rome there were fifty obeliſæs, of Obeliſks. 
which not above ten or eleven have been yet 


N 5 dug 


in 8 7 Lateran's; and two of Verd antique in 
illa Pamphili, Among theſe old pillars 
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dug out of the rubbiſh. They were all brought 
om Agyßt, and are of granite, of a quadran- 


cular figure, broad at the baſe, and narrow to- 


wards the top, repreſenting the rays of the ſun 
adored by the Egyptians, under the name of O- 
is; they do not terminate in a point, but are a 
kind of obtuſe pyramid. 1-. The fineſt obeliſk 
in Rome ſtands in the piazza before S. Peter's 
church; it was formerly dedicated to Augu/tus 
and Tiberius, as appears by the antient inſcrip- 


tion, and was brought hither from the Circus 


of Nero. It is one intire piece of granite, 72 
fect high, 12 feet ſquare at the baſe, and 8 at 


the top. It is now about 4000 years old, and 


after being diſcovered among the ruins of the 


forementioned Circus, was ſet upon a pedeſtal 


38 feet high by Domenico Fontana, under Sixtus 
V. after e other architects had been de- 
terred from erecting it by its immenſe weight, 
which is 956148 pounds. 2. The obeliſk of S. 
John Lateran has three rows of hierogliphics on 
each face of it, and is the largeſt in Rome, be- 
ing 108 feet in height, without the pedeſtal or 

croſs, nine feet and a half at the baſe one way, 
and eight the other. It was antiently conſe- 
crated to the ſun in the city of Thebes, about 


1200 years before our Saviour, ſentafterwards. 


to. Rome by the ſon of the emperor Con/lantine,. 


and ſetup in the Circus Maximus, where it was. 
found, covered with rubbiſh, and broken in. 


three pieces, which were cemented together, 


and erected again before the church of S. Yen 


Lateran, by the abovementioned Fontana. 2. 
The obeliſk in the P:azzadel Popolo was brought 
from Heliopolis by Auguſtus, and dedicated to the 
ſun in the Circus Maximus, where it lay a long 
time broken in pieces, and was ſet together, and 
erected again in the place where it now ſtands, 
b the ſaid Fontana, at the expence of Siætus v. 

# b. 
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It has an antient inſcription, which men- | 
tions the occaſhon of its dedication. 4. The 
obeliſk near the church of St. Mary Mug- 
giore is not fo large as * of the three for- 
mer, and has no hierog] 0 it was ſet 
up in the mauſoleum of Auguſtus by the em- 
peror Claudius. 5. The obeliſk in the Piazza 
Navona was taken from the Circus of Caracalla, 
and ſet up here, with four marble ſtatues, and 
a fountain breaking out from under its baſe, by 
Innocent X. 6. The obeliſk which now lies 
in Palazzo del Impreſe, had been brought from 
Egypt, and erected in the Campus Martius by 
Auguſtus Cæſar. Upon pulling down ſome old * 
houſes near S. Lorenzo in Lucina, this obelifle 
was diſcovered in 1748, lying broken in four 
different pieces; the preſent pope had it remov- 5 
ed to the Palazzo dell Impreſe, with an intent - 
to have it ſet up, if poſſible. The hierogly- 
phical figures are cut with the utmoſt elegance. 
The length of it is 71 Engliſh feet, to which if 
we add the meaſure of the pedeſtal, Sc. being 
19 feet ſix inches and a-halr, the exact height 
of the whole will be go feet fix inches and a 
half. 7. The obeliſk- which ſtands. by the 
Jeſuits church, and thoſe in the gardens of 
Medicis and Mattei, are of. a ſmaller ſize, and 
jeem to be only the tops of cbzliſks broken 
off, but the hicroglyphics upon them are a 
ſuficient. mark of their antiquity. Various 
are the opinions concerning the ſubject of theſe 
 hieroglyphics, ſome imagining they relate the 
memorable actions of "the PFeyption kings, 
others that they contain "the ſecrets of their 
divinity, metaphyſics, magic, and other ſciences ; 
that were cultivated by the Agyptians. 
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X. BRI DOE S. 


There were antiently eight bridges over the Pridgess., 7 
. Tiber, of which five are ſtill left, viz. 1. Ponte 
N 0: S. Augelo, : 
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S. Angelo, formerly called Pons Alius, near the 
- caſtle of S. Angels. On this bridge are the ſta- 
tucs of S. Peter and Paul in marble, and twelve 
a angels holding the inſtruments of our Saviour's 
paſſion. The bridge is 330 feet long, and fo 
wide that two coaches may paſs together with 
great eaſe, and walks on each ſide raiſed forothers 
on foot; the rail and baluſter is of white marble, 
and ſoare the ſtatues that are ſetuponit. 2. Ponte 
S. Bartolointo, antiently Pons Ceſtius or Eſguili- 
nus. 3. Pente Sifto, formerly Aurelius or Janicu- 
lenſis; this bridge is 300 feet long. 4. Ponte di 
Santa Maria, heretofore Palatinus and Senatorius. 
| And 5. Ponte di quattro Capi, the antient Pons 
| The Tiber. Tarpeius or Fabricius. The breadth of the Tiber 
at Rome is about three hundred feet, and beſides 
i! it is very deep and rapid. Its water is always 
if thick and yellowiſh; but if it ſtands two or three 
| days, it grows very clear, and is ſaid to be 
wholeſome ; though the great expence princes 
in all ages have been at, to bring other waters 
to Rome, ſeems to preſume the contrary. 


XI AquepucrTs and FounTaINs. 


l| e Nothing can be more agreeable than the 
q and un. great number of fountains which are in ever 
| tains. corner of Rome. The old aqueduct, reſtor'd by 
Paul V. is carried from a collection of fources 
five and thirty miles diſtant from Rome, which 
runs all the way through a vaulted channel, al- 
moſt equal to a river, and breaks out in five 
different fountains, ſome of which give water 
| above a foot ſquare. The aqueduct of Sixtus V. 
4 called Agua Felice, comes twenty miles from 
| Rome, and diſcharges a prodigious quantity of 
water. The beautiful fountain in the Piazza 
| Navona; has a ſurpriſing air of greatneſs. The 
fountain in the Piazza di Spagna, thoſe before 
S. Peter's church and the Palaxza Farneſe, with 
| | — ; many 
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many others, furniſh Rome ſo abundantly, 1 
that almoſt every houſe 1s ſupphed with a run- ; 
ning fountain. 'Fhere are only four of the an- l 
tient aqueducks that have any thing now re» 7 
maining, vi. the Agua Martin, conducted thirty- | | 
ſeven miles; the Aqua Claudia, thirty-five; } 

1 


the Aqua Appia, and Aqua Virginis, both of which 
were brought eight miles. The laſt being re- 
paired by pope Nicholas V. is ſtill in uſe, and 
known by the name of Ponte di Trevi: it has | 
been lately embelliſhed in a moſt ſumptuous 
manner by Clement XII. according to the deſign io 
of Signor Salvi. On the Porta Maggiore there | 1 
are inſcriptions ſhewing who built and repaired ̃ 
the aqueduct called Agua Claudia; and there 
are others relating tq the Agua Martia, on the 
ll gate of S. Lorenzo. | OG 1 


. 5 i 


| The Circ! or Cireus's, were ſpacious ſtructures, 
= of an oval or ſemicircular figure, with large 
area's, where the Romans uſed to run races in | 
chariots, or on horſeback, round a goal which | 
ſtood in the middle. There are only the ruins £ 


Circus's, 


of that of Antoninus Caracalla without the walls; 
; and you may juſt diſcern the form of the Cir- 
cus Feen which is ſaid to have been able 
; to contain 160,000 ſpectators, who might con- 
veniently ſit in three open galleries; one for 9 
the ſenators, a ſecond for the gentlemen, and 9 
a a third for the common people. The two | 
22 obeliiks, before the Porta del Popolo, and S. John 


Lateran, ſtood formerly in this place. Of the L 
Circus Agonalis, now Piazza Navona, the Cir- 4 
cus of Nero, and the Circus Flaminius, no vel= - | 
tiges are left. | 


XIII. Au Pp HITHEAATRES. 


( “ , 


There was formerly a great number of am- Amphithea- 
. phitheatrestres. 


Fl 
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phitheatres at Rome, but at preſent the ruing 
only of three are remaining, viz. ſome fmall 
veſtiges of the amphitheatre of &tatilius Taurus, 
near the church of S. Croce; ſome part of the 
walls of the theatre of Marcellus, where now 
ſtands the palace of Savelli; and a very large 
part of the amphitheatre of Titus. This pro- 
digious amphitheatre, called Coliſeum, from 
a Coloſſean ſtatue of Veſpaſian that was near it, 
is of a round form without, but oval within; 
was capable of holding 85090 perſons, without 
reckoning the excuneati, who ſtood in the paſ- 
ſages, to the number of 20, ooo, which is four 
times more than the amphitheatre at Verona. 
The columns of the third order, and the 
pilaſters of the fourth, have both of them 
Corinthian chapiters; the two firſt are Doric 
and Ionic. : 

XIV. PaAGan TEMPLES. 


os tem- Rome has ſtill a great many of her pagan 


ples: 


The Pan- 


then, 


temples, which remain intire, and are converted 
into churches; and of others there are conſider- 
able ruins.— The Pantheon, or temple of all 
the gods, now dedicated to the virgin Mary 
and All. ſaints, is commonly called the Rotonda, 
or round church, from its circular figure. It is 
144 feet in height, and as many in breadth ; 
the roof is vaulted in form of a cupola, and re- 
ceives all its light from a hole in the top, 29 
feet in diameter. The portico conſiſted of ſix- 
teen high pillars of oriental granite, each pillar 
of one ſtone, whereof there are only thirteen 
now remaining; they are all of the Cor:nthian 


order, and about fifteen Engliſb feet in circum- 


ference. The door is forty feet high, and 


about twenty-five broad; the ſide-poſts and 
croſs- pieces compoſed of five pieces of granite. 
Upon the architrave of the portico are theſe 
words, inſcribed in large capitals, viz. 4. 


Agritpa 
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Agrippa L. F. Coſ. Tertium fecit. This temple 
was covered with copper, till pope Urban VIII. 
removed it; with which he made thoſe four 
admirable-wreathed pillars, that ſupport the 
canopy of the high altar in S. Peter's church; 
and with the Claui Trabales, or nails that faften- 
ed the copper-plates of the portico, and weigh- 
ed 2800 pounds, he caſt a 70 pound cannon, . 
which is ſtill to be ſeen at caſtle S. Angelo, 
with this inſcription, ex clavis trabalibus por | 5 
ticus Agrippæ, and the figure of one of the . 
nails ingraved upon it. The body of this ten: : 
ple remains intire, having only been deprived. * 
of its ſtatues and ſome other ornaments. It. 
was antiently aſcended by ſeven ſteps, that ſur- 
rounded the whole building; but now there is. 
a deſcent of eleven ſteps to go into it, which- 
ſhews how much the ſurface of this city is 
changed. Here you may ſee the tomb of that 
exquiſite painter and architect Raphael of 
Urbin, with the following inſcription made by 
cardinal Bembo | i 


KI 


Hic fitus eft Raphael, zimuit quo ſofpite vinct 


erum magna parens, & moriente mori. 


Here likewiſe. you may. read the following 
epitaph, famous for its elegant brevity. 


Patria Roma: fuit, gens Portia, nomen Tulus ; 
Mars puerum inſtituit, mors juvenem rapuit. 


The temple of Fortune is now dedicated to Temple ot 

§. Mary of Egypt, and was given by pope Pius Fortune. 

IV. to the Armenians, where they celebrate di- 

vine ſervice. *Tis an entire piece of antiquity, 

ſurrounded with pillars of the Jonic order, mixed 

with the Corintbian and Doric, which are ſaid 

to ſerve for a model to modern architects. . 

The temple of Antoninus Pius and. Fauſtina is 

converted into a church dedicated to &. Laurence. 
| Et. 
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It ſtands in the Forum Romanum, and a good 
part of the walls is ſtil] left; the pillars of the 
portico are ſaid to conſiſt of a kind of marble 
that will cleave like wood, the grain lying one 

Temple of Way. — The temple of Janus, in the market 

Janas. for beaſts, is a building exactly ſquare, with four 
fronts, reſembling a triumphal arch more than 
a temple; on each front are twelve niches for 
as many ſtatues, repreſenting the months of the 
year.— The temple of Hercules 4Dentine ſtands 
on the top of mount Aventine, and is now dedi- 
cated to S. Alexis and Boniface. — The temple of 

Temple of Diana Aventine is a large building ſupported by 

Diana. twelve pillars on each ſide, which ſeparate the 
nave from the iſles; it is now called S. Sabina. 

Temple of —The temple of the Sun, or of Veſta, ſtands not 

the Sun. far from the temple of Fortune, on the banks of 
the Tiber, near the broken bridge, and is 2 ſmall 
round ſtructure, with a gallery of ſtraight pil- 
lars round it, receiving the light by a round hole 
in the top, in the ſame manner as the Pantheon; 

it is now a chriſtian church, called /a Madonna 

Temple of del Sole, — he temple of Caftor and Polluæ is 

oe and dedicated to S. Cofmas and Damian; the old 

l. doors of braſs are (till remaining. Of the 

Temple of temple of Concord there is only the portico left, 

Concord, Which is ſupported by eight large marble pillars 
of one ſtone each, and ſtands on the aicent from 
the Forum Romanum to the capitol. — The tem- 

Temple of ple of Is and Serapis, or the fun and moon, is 

Ils and Se- now New S. Mary's; the ſmall ruins of the an- 

rapis. tient temple are behind the cloiſter, for the 
church does not ſtand exactly on the ſame 

Temple of ground. — The temple of Saturn is now a chriſ- 


Saturn. tian church dedicated to &. Adrian; the fron- 


tiſpiece only of this church is part of the anticnt 
temple. Here the Romans kept the Tabulæ 
Elephantinæ, which contained the names of the 


thirty-five tribes of the city; it ſtands * 
0⁰ 


foot of the capitol, near the arch of Severus. — Temple of 
The temple of Romulus and Remus is of a circular gens, 1 
ſigure, into which there is a deſcent of ſeveral 

ſteps, as in the Pantheon; it is now dedicated to 

S. Theodore. The temple of Peace, in the Campo g of 
Vaccino, was begun by Claudius, and finiſhed by 
:ſpaſian; it exceeded all the reſt in bigneſs, as 

appears from the vaſt ruins of the foundation. 

Here they kept the riches and ornaments which 
Tiiusbrought from Solomon's temple. There is very 

little of it ſtanding at preſent, beſides part of 

three arches, the reſt having been burnt down 

in the reign of Commodus, by a fire. The great 

marble pillar which ſtands before the church of 

S, Mary Maggiore, and is reckoned the largeſt 

in Rome, of one intire ſtone, was taken from 

hence, being one of the eight which ſupported 

the nave or body of this temple. Of the tem- 

ple of Jupiter Stator, in the Campo Vaccino, Temple of 
there are only three marble pillars remaining.; 8 
—The temple of Jupiter Tonans was erected 

near the capitol by Augu/tus ; of this there are 

only tarce pillars of the Doric order remainitlg, 

which are half buried in the ruins. —The tem- 

ple of Faunus, ſituated on mount Celius, is now 2 ue 
a Chriſtian church, called S. Stephano Rotonda 
from its circular figure. It is a large edifice, 
ſuſtained by two concentrical circles of pillars 

the outermoſt are the ſmalleſt, and forty-four 

in number; the innermoſt are half that number, 

and ſtand at the ſame diſtance from each other 

as thoſe of the outer circle.—The temple of 

| Bacchus, now the church of S. Conflantia, with- Temple of 
out the walls, is of a circular figure, ſupported ***** 
by twelve large pillars without, and a concen- 

trical circle of twelve pillars of a leſs circumfe- 

rence within, containing an antient monument 

of porphyry, reſembling a large cheſt, curiouſly 
engraved with branches of trees, and boys tread- 
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ing of grapes, birds, and other animals. Part 
of the ceiling 1s likewiſe embelliſhed with 
bunches of grapes, and other things belonging 
to a vintage, in moſaic work; but the freſhneſs 


of the colours, and the rudeneſs of the figures, 


T riumphal 
arches. 


render the antiquity of the workmanſhip very 
ſuſpicious. - 95 
XV. TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 

There are five triumphal arches {till remain- 
ing in Rome, —The iriumphal arch of Septimius 
Severus ſtands at the foot of the capitol; it is. 
made of marble, and {till intire, tho' ſomewhat 
ſunk under the preſent ſurface of the ground. 
It was erected to the honour of the emperor Se- 
verus, in memory of his Paribian conquelts, as 
appears by the Latin inſcription {till remaining. 


On each ſide are repreſented, in /5w relievo, the 


victories of this emperor, and on the inſide the 
vault is finely wrought with flowers, no two of 
which are of the ſame ſhape.—The triumphal 
arch of Conſtantine the Great, is reckoned the 
nobleſt in the whole world. It ſtands between 
the Monte Celio and Palatino, and is ſaid to have 
been erected by the ſenate in one day, while the 


armies of Conflantine and Maxentius were en- 


gaged at Ponte Molle, in order to inſcribe it to 
the conqueror, which happened to be Con/lan- 
tine. It is beautiſied with ſeveral excellent ſta- 
tues and baſſo-relievs's, relating to the moſt me- 
morable actions of his life. A great many of the 
ſtatues have loſt their heads, which Laurence de 
AMedicis is ſaid to have ſtolen, and carried to 
Florence. The baſſorelievo's are not all of an 


equal beauty, ſome of them being too fine for 


the fourth century, which gives reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that they were taken from ſome more an- 
tient monument, and as ſome imagine from Tra- 
jan's arch, to adorn this. The inſcription is 
ſtill extant, which ſets forth the motives 2 the 

enate 


% 
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ſenate and people of Rome for erecting this mo- 
nument. This arch has been lately repaired by 
Clement. XII. in a moſt elegant manner. He 
ordered a new pillar, which was wanting on the 
fide of the Coliſeo, to be erected; the half of one 
of the Dacian ſlaves, to be new carved ; the 

heads of the other ſlaves, which had been carried 
away by Laurence of Medicis, to be reſtored; part 
of the corniſh to be mended; and finally, the 
ground to be levelled and cleared on every fide. 
The ſculptor's name is Pietro Bracci.— Phe tri- 
umphal arch, in the Via Sacra, erected in ho- 
nour of Veſpaſian and his ſon Titus, after the 
conqueſt of Feruſalem, is made of marble, and 
remarkable, among other things, for the baſſo- 

relievo's, which repreſent the candleſtick, table, 
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the trumpets of the great jubilee, and ſeveral. ö | 
other veſſels taken out of the temple. The com- I 
polite pillars of this arch are ſuppoſed to have = 
Y been made in imitationof the pillars of Solomon's = 
| temple, and thought to be the moſt antient of | 
3 any that are found of that order. The inſcrip- | 
| tion is ſhort, Senatus populuſgue Romanus Divo « | 
Tito, Divi Veſpaſiani. F. Veſbaſiano, Auguſto, 1 
1 — The arch of Gallienus, uſually called the arch | 
of S. Vito, is of Tiburtine ſtone, and was erect- 4 
: ed in honour of the emperor Gallienus, and [ 
Salonina, as appears by the inſcription. There i 
is another arch, which was erected to Septimius ö 


Severus, by the goldſmiths and graziers of this 
city, as appears by the inſcription, which dif- 
fers but very little from that on the other arch 8 
of Septimius. 

XVI. THERME or hot Baths. 

There are ſtill conſiderable remains of the Hot pans. | 
Therm@ or hot baths, which were eſteemed ſome 
of the moſt magnificent buildings of antient 
Rome.—The baths of Diocleſian had ſeats for 
three thouſand people, who might bathe with- 
out 
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out ſeeing one another, the ruins of which are 
feen at S. Maria degli Ameli. The church of 
the Carthiſians is compoſed of part of this bath; 
particularly there are eight noble pillars with 
their cornices of compoſite work, exquiſite- 
ly wrought, which are ſaid to ſerve as a 
model of that order to the preſent architeas, 
—Antoninus's bath lies at the foot of mount 
Aventine, and has rather the appearance of a 
town than a ſingle fabric. The walls, which are 
ſtill remaining, are vaſtly thick and high. This 
bath contained ſixteen hundred ſeats of poliſhed 
marble, for as many perſons to {it and bathe in 
ſeparately. Some of theſe bathing-places were 
floored with filver, and the pipes which con- 
veyed the water were of the ſame metal; the 
walls were adorned with ſtatues, pictures, and 
other valuable furniture.—There 1s ſtill a third 
part remaining of the baths of Conſtantine, which 
were built before his converſion, and ſtood at 
the foot of Mante Cavallo. — There are alſo ſome 
remains of thoſe of Nero, near the church of 
S. Eufachitus; of thoſe of Paulus Æmilius, near 
S. Dominic's; and of Agrippa's near the Pantheon. 
| ; XVII. CATACOMBS. 
Catacombs, Among the antiquities of Rome, the cata- 
combs are not the leaſt deſerving of notice. 
Theſe catacombs are narrow ſubterraneous 
vaults, with variety of windings and turnings, 
by which the ſuburbs of Rome are in a manner 
undermined. They are generally about five 
feet and a half high, wide enough for two men 
to go a-breaft, but in ſome places larger. On 
each fide are two or three rows of /ocul: or 


\ 


graves, cut out of the rock or ſand according 


to the nature of the ground (about Nome it is 
generally ſand, about Naples, it is rock) like 
troughs, each of them capable of receiving a 
body; before the mouth of theſe loculi they let 


up 


Tru 3 


up a ſquare ſtone or tile, with an inſcription, 
ſhewing that ſome martyr, confefior, or other 
perſon was buried there. In ſome of them are 


found bones, but the greater part are empty; 
the bodies, or the remains of bodies, having 
been removed to ſeveral churches, and preſery- 
ed as the relics of martyrs. This is owing to 
the opinion that prevailed in the laſt century, 
that theſe caverns were dug by chriſtians, who 
in times of perſecution performed their divine 
ſervice in them, and uſed them as their pecu- 
liar burying-places ; an opinion which in ſome 
meaſure may be true, but with reſpect to that 
part which afhrms, that theſe burying-places 
were peculiar only to chriſtians, it has been 
combated lately by ſeveral eminent writers, as 
well protcſtants as Roman catholics, ſo that the 
controverſy remains {till undecided. Some of 
theſe caverns ſeem to have been never made uſeof 
for ſepulchres, as thoſe of the gate Pinciana, and 
others near S. John and Paul's, which are only 
called grotto's. The reſt are named catacombs; 
(a word of uncertain origin) and of theſe, the 
catacombs of S. Sebaſtian and 8. Agnes are the 


moſt confiderable. In the neighbourhood of the 


catacombs of S. Sebaſtian, they found in the year 
1720, the ſepulchre of Livia Auguſta's freedmen 
in the Via Appia, without the gate of S. Sebaſtian. 
Round it were ſeveral orders of holes, by the 


antients called Columbaria, with earthen pots to 


contain the aſhes, and underneath a great number 
of inſcriptions in marble. Theſe inſcriptions were 
placed in the new Maſeum in the capitol by the 
late pope Clement XII. They likewiſe found in the 
ſame place ſome carved Sarcophagus's of marble. 


XVIII. MAusoLEA. 
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Of the antient Mauſolea or tombs, beſides Mauſolea or 
the tomb of the Naſe's, mentioned p. 259. there tombs. 


are 
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Moles Adri-are ſtill the remains of ſive.— Moles Adriani,now 
Caſtle 8. known by the name of Cle S. Angels, was the 
| ſoleum of the emperor Adrian, former]! 
Angelo. mau m O - P 3 eri 
embelliſhed with ſtatues and marble pillars, 
of which it has been ſtript to adorn ſome 
modern churches and palaces. It was convert- 
edinto a fortreſs by pope Boniface IX. and Alex- 
ander VI. built a long gallery from the Vatican 
hither upon arches, covered on the top, thro' 
which he might retire, in caſe any civil com- 
motions threatened his quiet at the Vatican. 
The name of Angels is ſaid to be owing to an 
angel that appeared at the top of it, ſheathing 
a bloody ſword, when S. Gregory the Great con- 
ducted a proceſſion, to ſupplicate the ceaſing 
of a peſtilence. In this caſtle there is now a 
magazine of arms, ammunition, and other war- 
like ſtores ; here likewiſe the pope's treaſure is 
Mauſoleum kept, and priſoners of ſtate are confined. —Of 
of Aug tus. the mauſoleum of Auguſtus little more remains 
| at preſent than the ruins, from whence how- 
ever one may inveſtigate the deſign of the an- 
tient ſtructure. It ſtood near the church of &. 
Roch, and was built of white marble, of a round 
figure, encompaſſed by three circular walls, ſo 
that the fabric conſiſted of three ſtories, or 
walks leſſening gradually as they advanced in 
height, and planted with ever-greens, an em- 
blem of everlaſting life-; it was likewiſe em- 
: belliſhed with handſome ſtatues, pillars, and 
The pyra- Obeliſks.— The tomb of Caius Ceſtius, which 
mid of Ceſ- ſtands in the wall, near S. Paul's gate, is a ſquare 
ws pyramid, ending in a verz,tharp point, a hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, and ninety-four feet 
broad at the baſe. The body of the monument 
is of brick, but covered over with ſquare pieces 
of white marble; it was repaired by Alexander 
VII. in 1673, and almoſt reſtored to its original 
beauty. The entrance into this mauſolcum is 
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by a low and narrow paſſage to the middle of ä [ 
the building, where there 1s a little arched . 9 
room, nineteen feet long, thirteen broad, and 2Y 

fourteen feet high, plaiſtered over with a fort _ | 
of white poliſhed mortar, on which you ſee | 
ſeveral pieces of painting, repreſenting women, 
flowers, veſſels, and other ornaments. By an in- 
ſcription on a pedeſtal near the pyramid, on 
which the ſtatue of Ceſtius is ſuppoſed to have 
ſtood, this monument appears to have been 
erected in memory of C. Ceſtius, who died in 
the beginning of Auguſtus's reign, and was one 
of the ſeven officers appointed to take care of 
religious feaſts. This pyramid. is two hundred | 
paces diſtant from the little hill commonly cal- f 
led il Doliolo, or Monte Taſtaceo, that is, the unte Teſs = ö 
hill of potſheards, which is half a mile in com-taceo. | 
paſs and ſixty feet high, conſiſting of a heap of 
broken pots, that were thrown there' out of the ; 
city by the old Romans. Underneath they have =_ 
now ſome excellent vaults, which preſerve the | 
wine very cool, and whither many reſort in the \ 
hot ſeaſons to drink and refreſh themſelves.— i 
The tomb of Moetella, the wife of Craſſus the Tomb of 
triumvir, ſtands in the Via Appia near &. Seba- Metella. 
/tian, and is vulgarly called Capo de Bowe, from | 
the heads of oxen carved on the walls.. It isa q 
round building formed like an old tower, whoſe | 

| walls are twenty four feet thick. At this lady's - 1 

| funeral there were two great ſacrifices, each of | 

an hundred oxen. Near this ſepulchre of Me- | 

7 tella, in the Appian way, were diſcovered - | | | 

: | the two pillars of Herodes Atticus, containing 1 


i | -a Greet inſcription in old Ioniccharacters; which 
are now to be ſeen in the Palazza Farneſe, j 
. [| vhitherthey were removed from the gardens of q 
the little Farneſe in 1735, by order of Don Carles. | 
Elna vineyard belonging to the marquis Mari-H - 
ani of Bolog na, on the Viminalhill, about a hun- 1 
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1 
Tomb cf dred paces from the ruins of Minerva Medica, a 
Arruntius. ſepulchre of Lucius Arruntius, conſul in time of 
Tiberius, was diſcovered in 1736. The floor of 
the chief room is covered with Mæebic, and the 
ceiling is adorned with paintings and figures, and 
ornaments in ſtucco. There are ſeveral antient 
inſcriptions relating tothe family of the Arruntii. 

XIX. Prefent Government of Ro ux. 

| Government After an account of the curioſities of Rome, 


it will not be amifs to mention a word or two 


concerning its preſent Government. A car- 
dinal is always governor of Rome, who has a 


| handſome palace to live in. He gives an account 


twice a week of his adminiſtration, receiving 
orders and directions how to proceed upon all 
emergencies. There are ſeveral judges under 
him, both civil and criminal; beſides inferior 


officers aſhiting in diſcharge of this truſt. At 


the capitol there 1s always a perſon who has the 
title of firſt ſenator of Rome, and is generally 
a foreigner and doctor of the laws, empowered 
by the pope's Breve; he continues during pleaſure, 
giving an account of his adminiſtration weekly 
to the pope and governor of Rome. The govern- 
ment both civil and criminal, is in a great mea- 
ſure depending on the pope's will, who puniſhes, 
ardons, and lays taxes, as he thinks proper. 


The preſent The preſent pope is of the noble family of 


pope. 


a. 


Lambertini at Bologna, born March 21, 1675, 
and elected pope Augu/? 17, 1740. Before his 
election he was archbiſhop of Bologna, and is 
ſaid to be a man of learning; at his acceſſion 


he took upon him the name of Benedict XIV. 


The papal eſcutcheon is gules, and conſiſts 


of a long cap, or head - piece, Or, ſurmount- 


ed with a croſs pearled, and garniſhed with 
three royal crowns, with the two keys of 
S. Peter, placed in ſaltier. His livery is of 
a red colour; and his ordinary revenues are 

reckoned 


are frequently puniſhed by the gallies or the 


reckoned two millions of crowns yearly, but 
the extraordinary and ſpiritual far more con- 
fiderable. 5 

As the laws are uncertain and changeable, ſo_ _ 
are the puniſhments; the moſt common is hang- mit 
ing. For very great crimes they uſe the Mar- 
tells, which is to knock the malefactor on his 
temples with a hammer while he is on his 
knees, and almoſt at the ſame time to cut his 
throat, and rip open his belly. Leſſer crimes 


Strappado; the latter is hanging the criminals 
by the arms tied backward, and thus bound 
they are drawn up on high, and let down again 
with a violent ſwing, which, if ufed with 
rizour, unjoints their back and arms. 
Though this city is the center of the Roman prey. -: 
catholic religion, by being the refidence of its the inhat;- 
viſible head the pope, yet the people are not at tants. 
all poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of hatred or perſecu- 
tion againſt ſtrangers of a different perſuaſion. 
*Tis true they have an inquifition, but it is 
neither ſo ſevere as thoſe of Portugal and Spain, 
nor does it exerciſe its juriſdiction over foreign- 
ers. One may obſerve that there is a general 
civility. which prevails among all ranks of peo- 
ple at Rome, ariſing indeed in a great meaſure 
from the nature of their government, where 
every man being capable of all preferments, ſo that 
the meaneſt eccleſiaſtic may be a cardinal and 
even a pope; this makes them behave towards 
one another with great reſpect, no man know- 
ing what may be the others good fortune. Vou 
will ſee here noblemen of the firſt rank, both 
ſecular and eceleſiaſtic, who, upon hearing a 
traveller at their gate defirous of ſeeing the 
curiofities of their palaces, will take a pleaſure in 
{hewing them tbemſelves; and, if they happen 
20. Ut = 0: ” 
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to be buſy, order their domeſtics to do it for 


them, even leaving their cabinets to give ſtran- 


gers liberty to ſatisfy their curioſity. 

We have obſerved that there are colleges for 
moſt nations in this city; the Greeks and Arme- 
niaus have each of them their particular ceremo- 
nies, officiating according to their national rites; 
but they muſt ſubſcribe to the pepe's ſupremacy, 
beſore they can ſettle at Rome. Ihe TFews, 
who are very numerous, (ſome ſay, ſeven or 


eight thouſand) are allowed a ſynagogue, and 


a part of the city aſſigned them to inhabit. 
They are locked up every night, and at liberty 
the next morning; only at Eaſter they ate 
locked up from Thurſday night in the holy week, 
till Menday morning, to prevent their deriding 
the chriſtian worſhip. They wear yellow hats, 
for a mark of diſtinction, and are obliged to 
hear a chriſtian ſermon every Saturday in the 
afternoon ; this ſermon is generally preached 
by a jeſuit, who very ſeldom makes any proſe- 


lytes. Their ſynagogue is ſlovenly, and their 


worſhip irreverent. They are moſt of them a 


pack of poor wretches, and are permitted to deal 


only in old goods and caſt-off cloaths. 
Travellers, when they come to Rome, ſhould 


Diregions Obſerve the directions we have given in this 
for travel- volume, pag. 41, 42, to which we have the fol- 
lers at Roni. Iowing remarks. to add. There are a great 


many cabinets of rarities in this city, which 


paſling frequently through different hands, the | 
catalogues made of them can ſerve only for a | 


time. Beſides one could ſcarce name them all, 
without giving a liſt not only of the houſes of 
the firſt nobility, but likewiſe of agreat many pri- 
vate gentlemen. There is no place in Eur? 
where you find ſo great a number of public 
aud private libraries; almoſt every cardina), 

| | prince, 


* ye * 
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prince, college, and convent has one, where ſtran- 
ers are admitted with greatcivility. Of the pub- 
lic libraries, the principal are the Vatican, already Libraries. 
mentioned, that of 5 Celi, that of S. Mary 
de! Popolo, that of the Minerva in the Dominican 
convent, and that of the Augu/iinians, beſides 


. © thoſe of Altieri, Ottaboni, Chigi, Barberini, and 

, Imperiali, to which there is free acceſs for 

, ſtrangers. Thoſe who are deſirous of being ac- > 

r quainted with the ceremonies and public ſolem- 

d nities of the court of Rome, may purchaſe a 

t. book called La Relatione della Corte di Roma, © 

y where they will find a full account of all thoſe 

e things, with the ſtate of the pope's court and 

„ bouffiold. The beſt inns in Rome are the | 
Wa Scudo d oro, Ill Lion doro, La Cerena, &c. beſides Inns. þ 
8, ſeveral public houſes for the reception of | 
to particular nations. But thoſe who intend 

he to make any ſtay, had better hire furniſhed 

ed apartments, which are very reaſonable; for you 


may be accommodated with a Palazzo, as they 
call it, or a handſome furniſhed houſe, for about 
ſix guineas a month. If you happen to be at 
Rome in Lent, you may obtain a licence to eat 
fleſh ; for their meagre days, as they call them, 
are really ſo with a witneſs, enough to make a 
poor ſtranger ſick, peeviſh, and meagre. 

Rome in general is well ſupplied with proviſi- Provifions« 
ons, though not ſo reaſonable as at Florence or | 
Naples, which is occaſioned by the great reſort 
of foreigners to this city. Their beef is very 
good, except the fleſh of buffaloes, which is 
eaten only by the poor Jetos and low people, 
after it is hunted or baited. Their veal is reck- 
oned the beſt in Europe, their kid and pork alſo 
excellent, but the mutton is tough and dry. 
They have plenty of tame fowls, except geeſe, 
which are reckoned very good in their kind. 

NO 2 Wild 
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Wild fowl is very cheap, and that of the beſt 


ſort, as partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, duck, 


teal, quails, plover, larks, and all manner of 
mall birds. They are alſo pretty well ſupplicd 


Air of the 


Campania of 


Rome. 


with fea and river fiſh, but dearer than fleſh, 
Wild boar and other veniſon are very common 
in the market, but the deer is inferior to the 
wild boar. Oranges and lemons are cheap, 
and ſo are their other fruit, except apples and 
pears, which are ſold by the weight, and reck- 
oned very good. Their olives are ſmall, but 
twcet and good, as conſequently the oil drawn 
from them, which is generally eaten inſtead of 
butter all over Italy. Their bread is good and 
cheap, being very white and light, but made 
without yeaſt. They have a greater variety 
of wines than in any other city of Itah, ſuch 
as the Greco, Lacryma Chiriſti, wine of Syracuſe 
and Auguſta in Sicily, Orvietano, Genſano, Monte 
Pulciane, Monte Fiaſcone, Caftel Romans, and 
Albano, the laſt of which is their uſual drink. 
Their wines are generally ſweet and ſtrong 
bodied; they have alſo ſome rough wines, but 
none ſo harſh as French claret or Florence. 
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07 the Euvirons of ROME. 


N the neighbourhood of Rome there are 
ſeveral places worthy of a traveller's curio- 
ſity, of which weſhall give hereaſhort deſcription, 
It has been already obſerved that the evening 
dew is fatal to ſtrangers who fleep in the Cam- 
pania of Rome, during the dog-days? various are 
the reaſons given for this unwholſomeneſs of 
the air, which may be ſeen in two treatiſes 


publiſhed by Baglivi and Lanciſi, both phyſi- 


Clans 


1 

cians to the pope; moſt probably it is owing to 
the country's not being cultivated at preſent as 
it was in the time of the Cæſgars, and to the- 
moraſſes of O/fia and Ofanto, the antient 

Pomptinæ Paludes, which are not drained as 
formerly. The abovementioned Campania of 
Rome is, from ten or twelve miles, ill peopled, 


in ſome places altogether barren, generally flat, 
tho' uneven. Es 2 


I, ERASCGC ATI. 


Hiyaſcati is a ſmall town, ſituated on the brow Fraſcaei. 


of a hill, about twelve miles to the eaſtward of 
Nome. It is built on the ruins of the antient 
Tuſculum; but the Tuſculum, where Cicero wrote 
his famous queſtions, is at a place called Grotta 
Ferrata, about two miles from hence, though it 
be generally placed at Fraſcati. There is a very 
fine proſpect from this town into the neigh- 
bouring country, which abounds with: the ſeats 
of cardinals, and other nobility. It is the ſce 
of a biſhop,. whe is one of the fix ſenior cardi- 
nals. It is likewiſe the ſummer reſort of ſeveral 
of the cardinals and princes, abounding with 
beautiful villa's, the principal of which are the 

Belvedere, belonging to prince Pamfili; Monte 
Dracone, belonging to prince Borgheſe; and 
Villa Ludoviſia, to the family of Colonna.— 
| Belvedere, or Villa Aldobrandini, is fo called from 


its delightful proſpect, being ſituated on „ e 8 


fide of a hill; it has a noble palace, with fine 
| gardens and curious water-works, which were 
al made at the expence of cardinal Aldobrandini, 
and fell by marriage to prince Pamfili. The 

architect of the palace was Giacomo della Porta; 
and the apartments were painted by cavalier 
Arpino. The water-works are extremely fine, 
and ſupplied by water brought ſix miles over 
| the tops of the mountains. The grotto, call 
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ed the hall of Apollo, is painted by Domenichino: 
Here you fee Apollo, with the nine muſes, on 
mount Parnaſſus, which join in concert by 
means of their ſeveral inſtruments, with the 
organ underneath, when the machines are in 


Monte Dra-order.—AZonte Dracone is a pretty large houſe, 
cone. belonging to the family of Borgheje, and built 
by cardinal Altenips, it is ſituated on an emi- 
nence, from whence you may ſee Rome, and 
the whole extent of the plain ; it has a noble 
aſcent, with a broad paved walk; and amon 
other curioſities there is a hall adorned with 
the pictures of a vaſt number of eminent men 
for learning and arms, The gardens laid out 
by Vignola,' contain three miles in compaſs ; 
and have many delightiul walks, with curious 
water-works, Near this place are the monks 
of Cama doli, and the Capuchins; and higher up 
the ruins of the antient Tuſculum. Aſcznding 
towards the plain, two miles on the right hang, 


Grefſa Fer- You find the famous abbey of Gr Ferrata, 


rata. belonging to the monks of S. Bal. The vir- 
gin Mary of the gront altar is an antient Greek 
picture; in the chapel the pictures of S. Nil- 
and S. Bartl omew the abbot, are by Annibal 
Carracei; and all the paintings in freſco of this 

villa Ludo- Chapel are by Domenichino. Villa Ludoviſia has a 

vijia, charming walk going up to it, where you {ce 
the ruins of Lucullus's palace, The houſe is 
little, but the gardens large, embelliſhed with 
a great variety of walks and fountains, and a 
very beautiful caſcade, | £1 


H F fn. 


Tivoli, Tivel:, antiently called Tibur, and ſaid to 
| have been built by the Greefs, is ſituated on the 
- brow of a bill, near the river Axis or Teverone | 
which falls a little way from hence into the 
c 


41 Ke 

The hill is covered with olive- trees for five or 
fix miles, and adorned with beautiful villa's or 
palaces; from whence there is a Charming 
proſpect over the Campania of Rome. In the 


time of the antient Romans this was eſteemed. 


one of the molt healthful and pleaſanteſt ſitua- 
tions in tab, for which reaſon they had here 
their ſummer retirements; and Horace was fo 
pleaſed with it, as to wiſa it might be the re- 
treat of his od age. Ps 


Tibur Argo poſitum colono, 
Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ. 
Hor. J. 2. od. 6. 


Tis now reduced to a ſmalb town, ſurrounded 


with a wall, and the ſee of a biſhop. It is 


remarkable for ſme palaces, among which that 
delonging to the family of Ee is moſt admired 


for its architecture, ſculpture, paintings, gar- 


dens, and water-works. In the hall you ſee a 


great many antient ſtatues, which were found 


underground near Tivoli, but its greateſt beauty 
conſiſts in three chambers painted in freſeo by 


Raphael. The gardens lie on the ſide of a hill, 


divided into four parts. The walks, labyrinths, 
grotto's, fountains, and ſtatues, are admirably 
well diſpoſed, and ſurpaſs any thing of the kind 
in Itay. There is here a wilderneſs where 
artificial birds are made to fly and ſing, being 
put in motion by a ftream of water. The 
Girandsla repreſenting a ſtorm of thunder, hail, 
and rain, forms a moſt beautiful ſcene, Near 


this town the Teverone forms a caſcade, falli ng 


from a rock; in one of the cavities of which is 
[aid to be the grotto of Leucothea, the Tiburtine 
kbyl, from whence ſhe uttered her oracles. 
Here alſo are the ruins ef an antient building, 
lurrounded with marble pillars, and ſuppoſed 
to have been a temple of Hercules. In thecourt 


24 | you 
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you ſee two antient ſtatues of a reddiſh granate, 
ſpeckled with black, both which, in the opi- 
nion of ſome antiquarians, repreſent the goddeſs 
Iſis, and are thought to have been brought hi- 
ther from Egypt by the emperor Adrian to adorn 
his pleaſure-houſe at Tivoli. This villa or plea- 
ſure-houſe of Adrian is ſaid to have been ſeven 
miles in circumference; within which compaſs 
they daily find the ruins of baſſo-relievo's, ſtatues, 
Sc. and very lately they found two Centaurs 
with the names of Ariffea and Papia Afrodiſii, 
moſt elegantly carved, with ſome other ſtatues, 
which may be ſeen in the Jeſuits Muſeum, who 
are proprietors of a great part of the villa, and 
have built a magnificent country-houſe for the 
young nobility that board at the Roman college. 
Near this town alſo are the quarries from whence 
they bring that ſtone uſed in their buildings at 
Nome, and called Tiburtine ſtone, of which 
great part of S. Peter's and the Coliſeum are 
built, but inferior for ſtrength and colour to 
Portland ſtone, ' © _ 
Tbe fulphu- As you come from Tivoli to Rome, you fee 
rente. - great many broken walls, and caverns, with 
other like ruins of antiquity. About five 
miles from Tivoli, you paſs by a little lake, 
called Lago di Bagni, or Solfgrata, and by the 
inhabitants of thoſe parts thè Szxteen Boats, be- 
cauſe of a like number of floating little iſlands 
upon it. It is almoſt round, and of about 200 
paces diameter; the water is very clear, and 
ſeems to be of a bluiſh colour; it lies in the very 
heart of Canipania,and is the drain of thoſe parts; 
the ſides are covered with a kind of flony cruſt, 
conzealed in many places like ſugar-plumbs, 
which are called the comfits of Tivoli. The lake 
is unfa.homabie, which renders it probable that 
it is only the mouth of a vaſt abyſs extending 
iclelf under-ground ; for the land about the 
banks 
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55 banks of the lake appears plainly to be hollow, 
i- by the deaf ſound made by the trampling of 
s horſes feet. From this lake iſſues a pretty large 
i- brook, formerly called Albula, which after a 
n ſhort and rapid courſe loſes itſelf in the Anien. 
a- Both the lake and rivulet exhale a ſulphureous 
n ſtench, which may be ſmelt at a great diſtance. 
ls The water is-not fit to drink immediately, but 
S, kept about a fortnight, is thought the whol- 
rs ſomeſt of any about Rome, and much drunk by 
"A the cardinals and Raman princes... | 
$5 - "Rk. AL 8 AMD 
d Albans, called by the antients AibanumPompert; Abano. 
e is a ſmall town of the Campania of Rome, built 
e. out of the ruins of the antient Alba Longa, 
de which was deſtroyed by Tultes:- Haſtilius. It 
at ſtands within twelve miles ſouth eait of Rome, 
h and for the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation is the 
re ſummer retirement of a great many Roman 
to princes. It is likewiſe the ſee of a biſhop, wo 
is one of the ſix ſenior cardinals, "The town is 
ee famous for its excellent wine, and the ruins of 
th a mauſoleum, which, according to the tradition 
ve of the inhabitants, was made or Aſcanius. The 
e, proſpect from the garden of the Capuchins is 
ne extremely pleaſant, taking in the Campania of. 
e- Rome, and terminating in a full view of the. 
ds | Tuſcan ſea, Cloſe by the town lies the Alban. 
00 lake, of an oval figure, and about ſeven miles A ban lake. 
d in circumference, which, by reaſon of the high. 
ry mountains round it, looks like the area of a 
s; great amphitheatre. It abounds with excellent, 
ſt, fiſh, and over-againſt the hermitage it is ſaid to- 
s, | be unfathomable. The mouatain of- Abano is 
ke called Monte Cabo, on the top of which was a 
at celebrated temple dedicated to Jupiter and Juno. 
ng Near the Capuchins there is another convent of 
be . 989 Fran- 
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e ed and not far from thence the palace 
of cardinal Barberini, remarkable for very plea- 
ſant gardens, with the ruins of antient baths, 
and ſeveral old fragments of Moſaic work. Not 
far from Aibang lies Nemi, which takes its name 
from the Nemus Diane, the whole country round 
about it being overſpread with woods and 
thickets. The lake of Nemi lies in a very deep 


bottom, ſo ſurrounded on all ſides with woods 


a/ Lr ina . 


and groves, that its ſurface is never ruffled with 
the ſeat breath of wind, which: together with 
the clearneſs of its water is ſuppoſed to have 


been the cauſe of its being called Diana's look- - 


ing-glaſs,—Speculumque Diane. Virg. 
IV. PALESTRIN A, 
Paleſtrina is a ſmall town of the Campania 


of Rome, within nine miles to the eaſtward of 
Tivoli, and twenty eight eaſt of Rome. It is 
fituated at the foot of a mountain, near the 
ruins of the antient Prena/te, ſo famous for its 
temple of Fortune, in which the Sortes Præne- 


fling were kept. * Tis now the ſee of a biſhop, 


fuffragan of Rome, and one of the ſix cardinal 
biſhops. There are til} great pillars of granite, 
and other ruins of the antient temple of For- 


| Zune; but the moſt confiderable remnant of it is 


a beautiful Moſaic pavement. This pavement 
is all of marble, and the parts are ſo well joined, 
that it looks like a continued picture. Here 


you ſee repreſented the figures of elephants, a 


rhinoceros, and ſeveral other animals, with 
little Jandſkips, which look very lively and well 
painted, though = are made out of the natu- 
ral colour and ſhadows of the marble. The 
preſent lord of this town is of the family of 
Barberini. | 
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v. CAS EI OGAN DOI o. 


Caſtel Gandolſo ſtands about ten miles ſouth- c,p.; cane 
eaſt ot Rome, near a lake of the ſame name, and aife, 


is remarkable for a villa or palace belonging to 
the pope, where he generally ſpends ſome time 
in ſpring and autumn. This palace was built 
by A:exander VII. and ſtands ſweetly on a hill, 
in the beſt air of the Campania of Rome, and a 
plentiful country. It is very large, having rooms 
ſufficient for the reception of a court, with neat . 
and handſome gardens. The Alban lake lies 
before it in proſpect, and appears near, though, 
by reaſon of the great declivity of the hill, it is 
at a conſiderable diſtance. Below Cafe! Gandolſs 
are the ruins of an amphitheatre built by Domi- 
tian, and not far from thence an antient ſquare 
monument, with five pilaſters in the form of a 
pyramid, where ſome pretend the three Curiatii, 
and two Horatii, who fell hereabouts,. were 
buried. e e 
VI. NET TUN Oo. 

Nettuno is the Antium Navale of the antients, %. 
fituated near a ſmall river upon the coaſt, about 
thirty miles ſouth of Rome. Formerly it had a 


good harbour, but now it is almoſt deſerted, be- 
cauſe of the air ariſing from the Palus Pomptina. 


Near it ſtands 4nzio, the ruins of the famous Anise 


Antium, conſiſting only of a few ſorry houſes: 
near the cape of Anzio. It was formerly the 
eapital of the Volſci, the birth place of Vero, and 
noted for a temple of Fortune. Here is a ſtation 
for the pope's gallies, and a very handſome inn. 
The preſent pope has employed a French engi- 
neer to clear the harbour, and make it acceſſi- 
ble to ſhips of burden. Not far from hence 
there is a magnificent palace of cardinal Albano. 


O6 VII. Os TIA. 
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8 Mia is a borough ſituated at the mouth of 
the Tiber, about twelve miles to the weſtward 
of Rome. It was built by Ancus Martius, the 
fourth king of Rome, and was called O/t:a Tibe- 
rina. It had formerly a good port, and was a 
long time one of the beſt towns on the coaſt; 
but having been deſtroyed by the Saracens, and 
the harbour choaked up, it has not been able 
ſince to recover itſelf. Though it be an incon- 
ſiderable place, and but poorly inhabited by 
reaſon of the badneſs of the air, yet it is the ſee 
of a biſhop, who is always deacon of the car- 
dinals, and crowns the pope. The old O/a, 
where you ſee the ruins of the antient harbour, 
is beyond New Mig, towards the ſea; the latter 
3s but a little cluſter of houſes, with a ſmall 
caſtle. Not far fcom hence ſtands the village 
of Porto, formerly a flouriſhing town, and fa- 
mous for its harbour at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which coſt Auguſtus ſuch immenſe ſums of 
money, but is now choaked up with ſands. It 
is the ſee of a cardinal biſhop, and has little elſe 
to be ſeen but the ruins of an antient harbour. 


Porto. 


VIII. Civita VECCHIA.. 


ciuira Vec- Civita Vecchia is a ſea- port town of Nah, in 
chi. the province of S. Peter's Patrimony, in E. long. 
12. 30. lat. 42. This city is built on the ruins 

of the antient Centum Celle, on a bay of the 
Tuſcan ſea, near the mouth of the river Mignone, 

about forty miles north-weſt of Rome. It has a 

_ good harbour, capable of a numerous fleet, 

and is the ſtation of the pope's gallies. It is 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle ſurrounded with 

the ſea, and by other fortifications which pope 

Urban VIII. made in the Jaſt century. In order 

to increaſe its trade, for which it lies very con- 

; | e 
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venient, it has been lately made a free port; : 
and the government has likewiſe been at the 
expence of conveying water, which: was very: 
much wanted, by aq ueducts : but the:baineds 
of the air ſeems to be an unſurmountable ob- 
ſtruction to its being frequented by merchants... 
From hence to Rome it is reckoned forty miles- 
by the Via Aurelia, and for fix miles you travel | 
along the ſea- ſhore. Travellers that ſet out 
from Rome to Civita Vecchia, and intend for | 
| Florence, may go from Civita Vecchia to Viterbo, | 
| by the way of the little towns of Corneto and 
Teſcanella, and at Viterbo, they will come into | 
the uſual road. 3 


IX. Of the Roman Highivays. 

Before we take our leave of Rome, and its Roman hig 
1 neighbourhood, it will not be amiſs to mention“ 

5 a word or two concerning the antient Roman 


highways, whereof there are ſtill very conſider- 
able remains. The chief of them were Jia 


= 
— — — 2 — — 2 — wr 


f Flaminia, Via Amilia, and Via Appia; though 
t there was ſcarce a city that had not a way paved 
> to it, on which travellers and carriages might 
. paſs with eaſe in the depth of winter. The Via 
Flaminia, fo called from the conſul Flaminius, 
ſlain at the battle of Thra/ymene, who projected 
it, led to- Rimini, and was begun to be paved 
2 in the year of Rome 533. The Via Emilia was : 
>* made by M. Amiius Lepidus, in his firſt con- 
0 ſulate, in the year of Rome 567. It began where 
= the Flaminian ended, viz. at Rimini, and was 
7 carried on to Bologna and Piacenza, and from 
5 thence continued to the foot of the Alps. A 
tz IE preat part of the Flaminian road is ſtill intire; 
si is paved with broad flints and pebbles, having 
th on each ſide a border of ſtone, and in that bor- 
PE. der at every ſecond or third pace, a ſtone ſtand- 
er ing above the level of the border, The Via 
5 | Appia 
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Asia, the nobleſt of all the reſt, which took 
its name from blind Appius the ſenator, who 
directed the work, led from the Porta Capena 
or Appia, to Capua and Brumduſium, extending 
upwards of 350 miles. It was paved in the 


year of Rome 442, and from thence ſeveral 
other roads were branched out to the cities in 


the ſouth-weſt parts of Italy. This road is {till 
in a good condition in many places between 
Rome and Naples, It is paved with ſtones of a 
greyiſh colour, about two feet broad, and one 
thick, of an irregular form, fo cloſely and art- 
fully joined, that they remain in their old 
fituation at preſent, not at all disjointed or 


Iooſened, for ſeveral miles together. It is 14 


feet wide, and the margin on each ſide is raiſed 


above two. The ſtrength of this cauſe- way 


appears in its long duration, for it has laſted 


above nineteen hundred years, and in a great 


many places is as intire for ſeveral miles, as 


when it was firſt made. The cart-wheels have 


in ſome parts made ruts, which at the moſt are 
not above three or four inches deep. In fine, 
conſidering that this pavement has been trod 


upon for ſo many ages by an innumerable ſuc- 


ceſſion of paſſengers, horſes, coaches, waggons, 
and chariots, it is a ſubject of aſtoniſhment it 
ſhould have remained ſo intire, down to our 


time, 
CHAP, 
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Remarkable Places in this Journey. 


T EAVING Venice, you come to Padua, 

; already deſcribed in this volume, p. 99. 

From Padua you ſet out by the gate of. the H 

Croſs, and the firſt place you come to is Con- 

ſelve, which ſee p. 104, and Manſelice, p. 123. 

The country between Padua and Rovigo is level 

and fertile, well cultivated, and watered with 

ſeveral rivers. The Venetians have hereabouts 

ſome country-ſeats, but the common habita- 

tions, as you draw near Rovigo, are moſtly huts 

made of reeds, where the country- people ſeem 

to live very contented and merry. Before you 

Rovige, come to Rovigo you paſs the river Adige. Rovigo 
1 is a town of tach, in the territory of Venice, 

and capital of the Polen di Rovigo, in E. long. 
12. 25. lat. 45. 6. It is a ſmall place poorly in- 

habited, and encompatiled with ruinous walls, 

Formerly .it belonged to the duke of Ferrara, 
but has been ſubje&t to the Yenetians lince 
1500, and is famous for being the birth-.. 
place of that learned man Cælius Rhodoginus. 
It was built upon the ruins of Adria, anti- 

ently a noble harbour one mile from Rovigo, 
that gave name to the gulph, but now a half 


drowned village, inhabited by a few fiſhermen, 
h The 
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The adjacent country is very fruitful, being 
ſurrounded by four rivers, the Po, the dige, 


the Tartaro, and the Caſtagnaro, and therefore 
called Poleſine, or the Peniſola. At Francolino, 


a village about five miles from Ferrara, you 
pals the river Po. i 


I. FE RR AR A. 


Ferrara is a city of Italy, capital of the Bara. 


dutchy of that name, in the Ecclefiaſtic State, 


in E. long. 12. 5. lat. 44. 50. It is a large, 


handſome city, in circumference four miles, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a branch of the river Po, 
called Po morto, about four miles diſtant from 
the main ftream, with which it communicates 
by a navigable canal dug to Francolino, for the 
conveniency of trade. Formerly it was poſ- 
ſeſſed by a branch of the houſe of Z/te, as 
dukes of Ferrara, and then it was one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities in Italy. About the end: 
of the year 1597, the male iſſue of this branch 
being extinct, it fell to the holy ſee, under the 
pontificate of Clement VIII. fince which time 
it has been in a declining condition, and is 


now ſo ill peopled, that it is ſaid to have more 


houſes than inhabitants. There is a ſtrong 
citadel here, built by the aforementioned Cle-. 


ment VIII. but the other fortihcations are in 


indifferent order. Their churches and palaces 
are ſtill very magnificent, particularly that of 


the archbiſhop, and of Bentivogli, Obizi, Pe- 


poli, Taſſoni, and Villa. The cathedral has 
been almoſt intirely rebuilt, in a handſome 
manner, by cardinal Ray; it is adorned with 


the paintings of Poſs and other artiſts natives 
0 


of this city. Before the church ſtand two 
ſtatues of braſs, repreſenting two princes of 


the family of D'E/te, one on horſeback, and 


the- 
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the other in a ſitting poſture, There is alſo a 


By- road 
from Fer- 
rara to Lo- 
rettos 


brazen ſtatue of pope Alexander VII. in the 
midſt of a large open ſquare, with a fine co- 
Jumn that ſupports it. In the church of St. 
Franceſca Romana, the high altar-piece is a 
beautiful picture by Zudavico Caracci. In a 


convent joining to this church there is a hiſ- 


tory- piece by the ſame Ludauico. In the church 
of S. Francis there is a picture by Guercino; 


.and there are others by the ſame hand at the 


Theatins, &. George of the Olivetans, and the 
nuns of S. Rech. In the ſumptuous church of 
S. Benedict, they have erected a monument to 
the memory of the famous poet Arieſto, who 
was a native of this city, The Carthuſian mo- 
naſtery is a magnificent building, erected by 
Borſo d Eſte, marquis of Ferrara. The church 
of S. Dominic is a handſome ſtructure, as alſo 
that of the Carmelites, which has ſome good 
paintings. They have a univerſity here, which 
was founded in 1390, now reduced to a col- 
lege of Jeſuits; but they have an academy of 
Be les Lettres, as in other cities, who ſtile 
themielves Elevati. The territory of Ferrara 
is one of the beſt parts of Lombardy, being a 
level flat country, but poorly cultivated, which 
is ſuppoſed to be owing to ſome fault in the go- 
vernment. Strangers muſt have a note from 
the town-houſe, before they can be admitted to 
he in a public-houſe. | 

From Ferrara, if you have a mind to go to 
Rome by the way of Loretto, you mutt procced 
to Ravenna, a city 50 miles diſtant fiom Fer- 
rara, and deſcribed in this volume, p. 191. 


- The country from Ferrara. to Ravenna is plea- 


ſant and fruitful for the firſt day's journey; but 
afterwards it becomes flat and marſhy, between 
the ſeveral branches of the Auige and the Po. 
la the ſuburbs of Ferrara, having paſted the 


Pay, 


7.369 #06. ." 
+ Pe, upon a wooden bridge, you ſee the church 


* of St. George, officiated, by Olivetan monks. 
Here a branch of the Po waters a large plain, | / 
t, and runs by MAejaro, Majuatino, and other | | 
a places, till at Volani it enters the ſea. But the 

a principal branch bends 18 miles further to the 

. right hand, and has on its left hand Argenta 

h a handſome borough, and Baſtia a ruined fort. 

3. Ten miles further you find Lugo, a village. 

15 The Poleſin of S. George, a fruitful country, on 

12 + the left tide of the Po, as far as Argenta, be- 

df longs, for the moſt part, to the houſe of Ee, 

0 who have a fine palace there called Belguardb. But 

0 following the ſame river 20 miles further, you 

a ſee a great many villages, among the reſt Lou- 

Y BB goftrino and Fila, where the Pa runs in a direct 

hr line ſor 6 miles; and further on is St. Alberto, 

o | and then Primarys, where at length this river 

d empties itſelf into the fea. From the borough 

h of S. Alberto you ſee, on the left hand, the city 

— of Comacchis, already deſcribed p. 190. where 

f you will alſo find the way from Gomacehio to 

e Ravenna. The road from Ravenna to Lorette, 

a and thence to Rame, may be ſeen, p. 187. 

a . But to return to our preſent journey. Four Road to Be- 
h miles from Ferrara, you come to the village of gas. 
Torre delle Foſſa, and from thence to another 
Village called Bottifreds; from whence you go. 

0 with a kind of a boat, called Sandolo, upon the 


lake Paluſa, till you come to a place called Aal 


0 albergo, or the bad Inn, where this lake begins. 
d | Proceeding then on your journey, on your 
night you ſee Bentivoglio, a famous palace, 


built in the form of a fortreſs, From thence. 
4 you come to Poggio, a village belonging to the 
Ct BE noble family of Lambertini, from which the * 
1 preſent pope is deſcended. Here you ſee the 
old bed of the river Reno, which formerly emp- 
8 tied irfelf into the lakes called the Vallies, but 
ROW 


w 
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no diſcharges itſelf on the other fide towards 


Bolegna. 


Antiquity. ; 


the weſt into the Po, From thence you ad- 
vance to the village of S. Georgio, and coming 
near to Corticella, another village, you paſs over 
a bridge upon the river Xeno. From Corticella. 
you have only three miles to Bologna, which. 
City you enter by the gate called Ga{era. 


e a 91 8 
Bologna is the capital of the Bologneſe, in the 
Eccleſiaſtic State, in E. long. 11. 40. lat. 44. 


30. It was antiently called Felſina, and accord- 
ing to ſome, it derives its modern name Bong- 


nia from the Boii, who are ſaid to have inhabited 


this city and country. The Italians have given 
it the title of Fat, from its ſtanding in one of 
the moſt fruitful plains in /ta/y. It was formerly 
a Roman colony, and continued fo till the de- 
cline of the empire, when it underwent. the 
ſame fate as the reſt of Italy. After a great many 
revolutions, it became a zepublic, in which ſtate 
it continued near 200years, till torn by inteſtine 


_ diviſions, it put itſelf under the pope's protec- 


Situation. 


tion in 1506, upon condition that the citizens 
ſhould be governed by a legate a latere, and 
have an envoy at Rome, as al ſo that they ſhould 
have no citadel, and their eſtates ſhould never 
be ſubject to eonfiſcation; conditions which 
have been hitherto inviolably obſerved. _ 
This is now one of the largeſt, beſt-peopled, 


and handfomeſt cities. of Italy; the ſecond of 


the Eccleſiaſtic State, and the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, and of a cardinal legate. It is ſituated 
upon ſeveral rivulets, and a -navigable canal 
formed by a branch of the little river Reno, by 
which it has a communication with Ferrara and 
a branch of the Po, lying about 7 or 8 miles to 
the northward of the Apennines. The town re- 
ſembles the figure of a ſhip, of which the _ 
#554 egi 
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degli aſinelli is the maſt; it is 5 miles in eircum- 


ference, and ſurrounded with a ſingle wall of 
very little ſtrength. The ſtreets are tolerable 
wide, with large portico's on both ſides, to 
walk under in time of rain, not unlike thoſe of 


'Covent-Garden. The private houſes are not fo 


- 


lofty as thoſe of Venice and Genoa, but are hand- 


ſome and convenient; they are moſtly of ſtone 


and brick, plaiſtered over, and ſome of free- 
ſtone. They have a great number of excellent 


fountains, and noble ſquares, with ſeveral mag- - 


nificent churches, fine palaces, and beautiful 


convents. 


The cathedral in the middle of the City ĩs 


dedicated to S. Peter and S. Paul, and joins the Churches. 


archiepiſcopal palace, Here Gratian, the com- 
piler of the canon law, lies buricd.—— The 
church of S. Petronius is the largeſt in the city; 
the moſt remarkable thing it contains is Cafjini's 


| meridian line, drawn on a copper-plate ſet in 


the pavement, 222 feet long. Directly over the 
noon point of this line, there is «little hole in 
the arched roof of the nave, thro' which a ray 
of the ſun enters, and marks rhe ſigns of the 
zodiac, through which it paſſes from the month 
of Fung to that of 7anuary.—In the old con- 
vent named Jeruſalem, belonging to the Celeſtin 
monks, they ſhew you a large veſſel of marble, 
which is 13 feet round and 1 foot 8 inches 
deep, with a hole at the bottom, made by Luit- 
prandus and [ldeprandus kings of [ta y, for the 
uſe of the Lord's-ſupper, as appears by an in= 
ſcription on it. Some imagine it was for waſh- 
ing the feet of thi: teen poor people on Thurſday 
in paſſion-4week ; but the learned father Mabillon 
thinks it was intended for the wine which the 
people at that time drank at the Lord's-ſupper. 
One part of the body of their church is the re- 
mainder of a pagan temple, commonly ſup- 
| poſed 
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poſed to have been conſecrated to Js. The 
church of the Dominicans is remarkable for the 
noble monument of their founder, S. Dominic, 
of fine alabaſter, adorned with 5% relievo's 
containing the hiſtory of his life. An angel and 
S. Petronius were carved by the great Michael! 
Angelo, and the other ſtatues by Nicholas Pi- 
fano, Donatello, Lombardi, and others. Here 


they ſhew you a fine lamp, which is ſaid to 


have been ſent by the converted Indians. The 


long Gothic inſcription, in the ſame church, 


contains the antient privileges of the univerſity, 
'The inlaid work of the choir, done by friar 
Damian of Bergamo, is not ſo much admired, 
ſince the art has been diſcovered of imprinting 
natural colours on wood. In the monaſtery of 
S. Salvator, belonging to the canons regular, 


there is a very good library, both of printed 


and manuſcript books, where they ſhew you a 
very antient copy of part of the Pentateuch. 
At the church of Corpus Domint, they thew the 
embalmed body of a nun, by name Carharine 
de Vigri, who is ſaid to have died in 1469, in 
opinion of ſanctity, and was canonized in the 
beginning of this century.—In the church of 
S. Paul, at the great altar, there are two mar- 
ble ſtatues, one repreſenting S. Paul, the other 
the executioner, as giving the ſtroke; an ex- 
cellent piece of ſculpture, by Algardi.— In the 
church of S. Preculus lies interred one Proculus, 
who, being a very ſtudious perſon, accuſtom- 
ing himſclt for ſeveral years to riſe every morn- 
ing at the ſound of St. Proculus's bell, ruin'd 
his health thereby, and died; others ſay the 
bell fell upon him and killed him; be that as it 
may, the following epitaph was made on the 
occaſion : | | 

Si pracul a Proculo Proculi campana fuiſſet ; 
Jam procul a Proculo Proculus ip/e 4 — | 

2 nere 


famous picture of S. Roch, by Parmeggians.— 
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There are a great many handſome palaces in Palaces. 


Bologna, among which that of general Caprara 
is med the fineſt. In the public palace 
there are abundance of noble apartments richly 
furniſhed; here the cardinal legate, and the 
gonfaloniere with his counſellors, uſually reſide. 
Over the gate is a brazen ſtatue of pope Gre- 


gory XIII. which weighs 11,000 pounds, and 


is very much eſteemed; it is the work of Alex- 
ander Mingante, to whom Auguſtin Carracis 
gave the title of the unknown Michael Angelo. 


The ſtatues of the great and beautiful fountain 
overagainſt the palace, were made by the fa- 


mous Jem of Bologna; the reſt of the work 
was performed by Antonio Lupi, according to 
the deſign of Lauretti. The whole fountain is 
ſaid to have coſt 50,000 crowns of gold, in- 
cluding the ſubterraneous canals. The other pa- 


laces molt deſerving a traveller's notice are thoſe 


of Mareſcalchi, Favi, Ranuxzi, Volta, Tanara, 
Magnani, Maluexzi, Leoni, Monte, Bolzgnini, 
Zambeccari, Guidotti, Graſſi, and Mareſcotti. 


The monaſteries and churches of Bologna are paintings. 


in general extremely magnificent, incredibly 
rich, and admired for their excellent paintings, 
the principal of which we ſhall here point out 
to travellers. We muſt begin with the divine 
picture of S. Cecilia, by the hand of the great 
Raphael ; it is preſerved as a precious treaſure 
in the church of S. Jahn on the mount, and de- 
ſervedly eſteemed by travellers the greateſt cu- 
rioſity of Bologna. In the ſame church there is 
a S. Francis adoring the croſs by Guercino, and 


a hne picture of the hiſtory of the Roſary, by 


Domenichino. On the ceiling of the chapter of 


the cathedral, there is a S. Peter on his knees 


before the virgin, painted by Lewis Caracci; 
and in the choir, the annunciation by the ſame 
hand.—[n the church of S. Petronio, you ſee a 
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In the church of the nuns of S. Margaret, there 
is a picture of the virgin with the infant 7% 
and other figures, by the ſaid Parmeggians.— 


In the church of the nuns of Corpus Chriſdi, 
there is a picture of the aſſumption by Lodvyvicy 
Caracci; of the reſurrection by Annibal Ca— 


raceci; and of the death of S. Teſeph, an elegant 


piece by Franceſchini.— In the church of S. Mi- 
chele in Beſco, built on a hill, where formerly 
was an antient temple, there is a S. Bernard 
Tolomei, and the virgin, by Euercino. In the 
cloifter of the ſaid church belonging to the Au- 


Jin Friars, you fee ſeveral hiſtorical pieces of 


the life of S. Benedict, admirably well done by 
Lodovico Caracci, and his diſciples. But theſe 
paintings are now moſt ſhamefully damaged by 
the modern Goths and Vandals who were quar- 
tered here in the laſt war. —At. the Carthuſians, 
you ſee S. Bruno on his knees, and the virgin 
above, by Guercino; the ſcourging of our da- 
viour, by Lodovico Caracci ; as alſo a St. Fohn 
preaching at the river Jordan, and a head of 
CGhrift, by the ſame. —In S. Eligio, this ſaint is 
painted on the wall by Aunibal Caracci.—In the 
church of S. Dominic, where this ſaint lies in- 
terred, you ſee the pictures of S. Hyacinth, S. 
Raimond, and the figure of Charity with F. Fran- 
cis, and S. Dominic, a capital picture by Lado- 
vic Caracci. In the chapel of S. Dominic, you 
ſee a picture of this ſaint aſcending with Chri/? 
to heaven, with the bleſſed virgin, and a glory 
of angels, by Guido Rent, Behind the pulpit is 
a picture of the innocents, an admirable piece, 
by the ſame hand. In the chapel Bolognin! you 
ſee S. Thomas of Aguin, by Guercino. Tn the 
chapel.ca}led Guidotti, you ſee the Salutation of 
S. Elizabeth, and the flagellation of Chri/?, by 
Lud. Caracci, and the aſſumption, by Guido; 
and in the chapel Solimei, S. Raimond, by the 
ſame hand, —In the church of &. Francis, there 
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is an admirable piece of the aſſumption of the 
virgin by Annib. Caracci.—In the chapel called 
Malvezz:i, there is a &. Charles, by Lud. Ca- 
racci; and in another chapel the fall of S207 
Magus, by the ſame.—In the church of S. Phi- 
lip Neri, lately rebuilt after the deſign of John 
Baptit Torre, you fee a picture of our Saviour 
receiving the inſtruments of his paſſion, an ex- 
cellent picture by Albani, with Adam and Eve 
on the ſides of the window, painted in freſco, 
by the ſame; S. Philip Neri in extaſy, by Guer- 
cins; a dead Chriſt painted in freſco, by Lud. 
Caracci : on the walls of the ſacriſty are fixed 
many fine pictures, as the Annunciation, by 
Annib. Caracci; S. Andrew Corſini, by Guido; a 
head of Chriſt, by the ſame; the bleſſed virgin, 
S. Anne, and an angel contemplating our Savi- 
our ſleeping, by Elizabeth Sirani, with ſeveral 
others, by Guido, Guercino, &c. &c. In the 
church of Ges Maria, belonging to the nuns 
of the order of S. Auguſtin, you ſee a S. Gugli- 


elmo by Albani; and at the great altar, the cit- 
cumciſion, and another above it of God the fa- 


ther giving his bleſſing, two of the fineſt pieces 


in /taly, by Guercino.—ln the church of &. Bar- 


tolomeo di Reno, a beautiful picture of the nati- 
vity, by Aug. Caracci; two prophets painted on 
the ceiling, by the ſame; two admirable pic- 
tures, one repreſenting the circumciſion, the 
other the adoration of the Magi, are on each 
ſide, by Lud. Caracci, his maſter. In the church 
of S. Giacomo Maggiore, S. Rocco diſeaſed and 
comforted by an angel, by Lud. Caracci; the 
chapel called Poggi, is full of paintings by Pel- 
legrino Tibaldi, which were ſtudied much by the 
Caracci's, and their ſcholars.—In St. Martino 
Maggiore there is a S. Jerome, a noble and grand 
piece, by Lud. Caracci.— In S. Gregory, the bap- 
tilm of our Saviour, by Annibal Caracci, aſſiſted 
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In the church of the nuns of S. Margaret, there 


is a picture of the virgin with the infant 7% 
and other figures, by the ſaid Parmeggians.— 


In the church of the nuns of Corpus Chriſli, 
there is a picture of the aſſumption by Lodvvicy 
Caracci ; of the reſurrection by Annibal Ca- 
race ; and of the death of S. Jeſeph, an elegant 
piece by Franceſchini.— In the church of S. Ai- 
chele in Boſco, built on a hill, where formerly 
was an antient temple, there is a S. Bernard 
Tolomei, and the virgin, by Gaercins, In the 
cloiſter of the ſaid church belonging to the Au- 


in Friars, you ſee ſeveral hiſtorical pieces of 


the life of S. Benedict, admirably well done by 
Lodovico Caracci, and his diſciples. But theſe 
paintings are now molt ſhamefully damaged by 
the modern Goths and Vandals who were quar- 
tered here in the laſt war.— At the Carthuſians, 
you ſee S. Bruno on his knees, and the virgin 
above, by Guercino; the ſcourging of our da- 
viour, by Lodovico Caracci; as alſo a St. Fohn 
preaching at the river Jordan, and a head of 


Chriſt, by the ſame.—In S. Eligio, this ſaint is 


painted on the wall by Annibal Caracci.— Inu the 
church of S. Dominic, where this ſaint lies in- 
terred, you ſee the pictures of S. Hyacinth, S. 
Raimond, and the figure of Charity with F. Fran- 
cis, and S. Dominic, a capital picture by Lado- 
vico Caracci. In the chapel of S. Dominic, you 
ſee a picture of this ſaint aſcending with Chri/? 
to heaven, with the bleſſed virgin, and a glory 
of angels, by Guido Reni. Behind the pulpit is 
a picture of the innocents, an admirable piece, 


by the ſame hand. In the chapel Bolagnini you 


ſee 8, Thomas of Aquin, by Guercino. In the 
chapel called Guidlatti, you ſee the Salutation of 
S. Elizabeth, and the flagellation of Chri/t, by 
Lud. Caracci, and the aſſumption, by Guidi; 


and in the chapel Salimei, S. Raimond, by the 


ſame hand.— In the church of S. Francis, there 
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is an admirable piece of the aſſumption of the 


virgin by Aunib. Caracci.—In the chapel called 
Malvezz:, there is a S. Charles, by Lud. Ca- 
racci; and in another chapel the fall of Sm 
Magus, by the ſame.—In the church of S. Phi- 
lip Neri, lately rebuilt after the deſign of John 
Baptiſt Torre, you ſee a picture of our Saviour 
receiving the inſtruments of his paſſion, an ex- 
cellent picture by Albani, with Adam and Eve 
on the ſides of the window, painted in freſco, 
by the ſame; S. Philip Neri in extaſy, by Guer- 
cino; a dead Chri/t painted in freſco, by Lud. 
Caracci on the walls of the ſacriſty are fixed 
many fine pictures, as the Annunciation, by 
Annib. Caracci; S. Andrew 9 by Euido; a 
head of Chriſt, by the ſame; the bleſſed virgin, 
S. Anne, and an angel contemplating our Savi- 
our ſleeping, by Elizabeth Sirani, with ſeveral 
others, by Cuids, Guercino, &C. &C. 
church of Gesu Maria, belonging to the nuns 
of the order of S. Auguſtin, you ſee a S. Gugli- 
elmo by Albani; and at the great altar, the cir- 
cumciſion, and another above it of God the fa- 
ther giving his bleſſing, two of the fineſt pieces 
in Italy, by Guercino.— In the church of S. Bar- 
tolomeo di Reno, a beautiful picture of the nati- 
vity, by Aug. Caracci; two prophets painted on 
the ceiling, by the ſame; two admirable pic- 
tures, one repreſenting the circumciſion, the 
other the adoration of the Magi, are on each 
ſide, by Lud. Caracci, his maſter. In the church 
of S. Giacomo Maggiore, S. Rocco diſeaſed and 
comforted by an angel, by Lud. Caracci; the 


Chapel called Poggt, is full of Fung by Pel- 


grino Tibaldi, which were ſtudied much by the 


Caracci's, and their ſcholars.—In St. Martino 


Maggiore there is a S. Jerome, a noble and grand 
piece, by Lud. Caracci.— In S. Gregory, the bap- 
tiſm of our Saviour, by Anunibal Caracci, aſſiſted 
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by Ludovico; St. George killing the dragon, a 
beautiful piece, by Lud. Caracci; S. Guglielmo, 
by Guercino, a moſt noble piece for its force of 
.colouring and chiaro oſcuro.—In the church of 
the Capuchin nuns, the virgin and the infant 
Jeſus, by Albani.—In the church of S. Mar- 
garet, Chriſt praying in the garden, by Guer- 
cino; and an admirable piece of St. Margaret, 


S. Jerome, S. Petronius, &c. by Parmeggiano. 


In the church of S. Paul, there is a picture 
of paradiſe, by Lud. Caracci; the ſouls in pur- 


gatory, by Guercino.— In the church of St. Ag- 
eſe, the martyrdom of this ſaint, by Domeni- 


chino, one of his beſt pieces, but now much 


damaged.—At the Servi, in the portico many 
paintings by good maſters; at the chapel dell 
Arm, the freſcoes about the picture of S. Carlo, 
by Guido; at the altar of Gozzadini, S. Andrew 
adoring the croſs, by Albani. In the church of 
S. Antony, at the great altar, a picture of this 


ſaint 1 thoſe of his order, an excel- 


lent piece, by Lud. Caracci.—In the church of 
S. George, is ſeen a picture of the virgin, with 
the infant Jeſus, by Annibal Caracci; and a fine 
piece of Chriſi's baptiſm, by Albani. — In the 


church of S. Nicholas in S. Felix's-ſtreet, you 


ſee a picture which is reckoned among Annibal 
Caracci's beſt pieces. —In the church of S. Sal- 


Datore, you meet with a fine picture of the aſ- 
ſumption by Auguſtin Caracci. The picture of 
our Saviour, in the chapel of the Sacrament, is 


by Guido Reni. —In the church of the nuns of 
S. John Baptiſt, the picture in the ſecond cha- 
pel, as alſo the great altar-piece, are by Lodo- 
dico Caracci. In the church of the nuns called 
Convertite, there is an admirable piece on the 
right-hand of the great altar, by the ſame 
Lodovico.—In the church of the Mendicanti you 
ſee a picture of S. Matthew, as he was called 


by 
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by Chri/t to the apoſtleſhip, by Lud. Caracci; 
the great altar- piece is a fine picture, by Gui 
Reni; in the chapel called Mercanti di Sela, 
there is a Fob reſtored to his poſſeſſions, by the 
ſame hand, a piece greatly admired. In the 
church of S. Bartholomew in Piazza Ravegna- 
na, you ſee a picture of S. Charles, by Lodovico 
Caracci; and another beautiful picture of the 
annunciation, by Albani, and another of the 
infant Jeſus and his mother, by Guido. In the 
church of St. Thomas, there is a Chriſt aloft, 
and below you ſee S. Andrew and S. Francis, 
by Guido Reni.—In the church of the Capuchin 


. friars, there is an admirable picture of Chri/# 
on the croſs, with the virgin, S. ohn, and S. 


Mary Magdalen, by Guido Rem.——In the 
church of S. Agnes, the great altar-piece is by 
Domenichino.—In the church of S. Columbano, 
there is a picture of S. Peter weeping after his 
denial, in Freſco, by the ſaid Albano. 

Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other very good 
pictures in different churches, by Lodovico Ca- 
racci, as alſo a great many in the palaces of this 
city. In the Palazzo Publico, there are many 
fine paintings in freſco by good hands. Among 
the paintings in oil, the moſt valuable are a 
Madonna in the ſkies, with St. Dominic, St. 
Francis, &c. a large and excellent picture, by 
Guido; and a S. Fohn in the wilderneſs, in the 
| ſame manner and attitude, as that famous one 
in the duke of Orlzans's gallery at Paris, by Ra- 
phael.—In the palace of the noble family of Ca- 
prara, there is a great collection of very fine 
pictures, arms, and other curioſities; but it is 
particularly famous for a fine picture over the 
chimney, by Lud. Caracci,—The. palace Ma- 
reſcalchi, is painted in chiaro-ſcuro, by Brito z 
the mantle-pieces by Tibaldi, except one by 
Guido z here are alſo a great number of pictures 
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The GRAND TOUR. 


by Cavedone.— In the palace of Favi, the great 
hall is painted in fro; by Aug. and Annib. Ca- 
racci; and the freeze, by Lud. with id other 
pieces by Albani, altogether repreſenting the 


hiſtory of Jſen and Æneas. — The palaces of 
Ranuzzti, Volta, Magnani, Malvezzi, Leoni, 
Monti, Sampieri, Zambeccari and Tanars, are 


alſo admired for their paintings, eſpecially the 


latter, where you ſee a vaſt number of fine 
pieces, by the three Caracci's, Guido, Albino, 
and Guercino. But it would lead us too far to 
enter into a detail of the paintings in theſe pa- 
laces; a liſt of them, as well as of the pictures 
in their churches, may be ſeen in a little book, 
called Le Pitture di Bologna, with which tra- 
vellers ought to furniſh themſelves in this city. 

The univerſity of Bologna is reckoned one of 
the beſt in Europe, and celebrated chiefly for 
the ſtudy of law. It is ſaid to have been found- 
ed in 1425, by the emperor Theodoſius the 
younger, but reſtored and improved by Char- 
lemain. The learned Axe was a member of this 
univerſity, whom they ſtile the light of Bo- 
{ogna, and oracle of the canon and civil law. 
Here likewiſe the famous Bartolus commenced 
doctor, and was public profeſſor; here alſo 4c- 
curſius compoſed the Glaſſa; pope Gregory IX. 
and Boniface VIII. their Decretalia; and John 
XXIII. the Clementines. The public ſchool is a 
magnificent ſtructure, with a noble portico be- 
fore it, ſupported by a great number of marble 
pillars; the rooms and galleries within are 
adorned with admirable ſtatues and paintings. 
Among the ſtatues the moſt remarkable are 
thoſe of AÆAſculapius, Apollo, and the famous 
phyſician and ſurgeon Gabriel Tagliacozzo, who 
is ſaid to have had the art of ſupplying people 
with artificial noſes, lips, ears, and other mem- 
bers (when their own happened to be mutilated 
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| or defaced) out of living human fleſh. The Ma- 
ſeum was collected by the celebrated Aldrovan- 
dus, and the illuſtrious count Marſili. The Cle- 
mentine Academy contains a fine collection of 
pictures, and a very good obſervatory. There 
are two public libraries in the town, one at the 
convent of S. Dominic, and the other at S. Sa- 
viour's. The convent of S. Dominic's is one of 
the fineſt in Itahy. | 3 
The two famous towers of Afinelli and Gari- Towers of 
ſendi, ſo named from their reſpective founders, Anelli and 
are looked upon as great curioſities by travel endi. 
lers; the former is ſaid to be 376 feet high, 
and the latter 130. The leaning poſition of that 
of Gariſend: is thought by ſome to have been 
induſtriouſly contrived, in order to ſhew the 
dexterity of the architect ; but it is much more 
probable that this leaning has been occaſioned 
by ſome earthquake, or by the finking of one 
ſide of the foundation. | 
To have a full proſpect of Bologna, you muſt Neighbour- . 
o a little way out of town, to the ent gf of 36 
a Michael in Boſco, ſituated on a nqQ 
ing hill, one of the moſt magnificer: monaſ- 
teries in 7taly, belonging to the Olivetan non fs. 
About 5 miles out of town, there is a nunnery 
on an eminence called Mount La Guardia, fa- 
mous for a picture of the virgin, which is ſaid 
to have been drawn by S. Luke, and every year 
is carried in proceſſion with great pomp and 
ceremony thro' the town. They have made a 
magnificent kind of piazza or covered. way 
from the city to the mount, that the accidents 
of weather may not be an obſtacle to their de- 
votion, eſpecially in time of proceſſion. About 
3 iſles from Bologna, are found, in the hill of 
aderno, the ſhining ſtones, ſo generally known 
by the name of Fonentan ſtones; after they 
have been ſome time out of the earth, they 
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loſe their ſhining quality. At the country. 
houſe'of the family of Volta, you may ſee the 


following enigmatical inſcription. 


Alia Lelia Criſpis; nec vir, nec mulier, nec 
Androgyna; nec puella, nec juvents, nec anus; 
nec caſta, nec meretrix, nec pudica; ſed omnia: 
Sublata, neque fame, neque ferro, neque veneno, 


fed omnibus: Nee cœlo, nec aquis, nec terris, ſed 
ubique jacet : Lucius Agatho Priſcius, nec mari» 


tus, nec amator, nec neceſſarius; neque mæœrens, 
neque gaudens, neque flens; hanc, nec molem, nec 
pyramidem, nec ſepulchrum ; ſed omnia; ſcit, & 
neſcit, cui poſuerit. 


The unriddling of this epitaph has employed 


a great many ingenious men, but the moſt ge- 


neral opinion explains it by love. Malvaſia, an 
Italian writer, believes it ſignifies an embryo, 
newly conceived without any form or ſoul, and 
een by miſcarriage, which was deſigned 

y Lelius, or by the mother who had it in her 


womb, to be married to Lucius Agatho, a Þ 
friend, in caſe ſne was brought to bed of a girl. 


Bologna is a very populous city, the number 
of inhabitants being ſaid to amount to 80, ooo. 


It has 179 churches, 3 abbeys, 30 convents of 


men, 23 of women, with 10 hoſpitals, and 5 


priories. The flouriſhing ſituation of this place 


is owing to its trade, whick is very conſider- 
able, and conſiſts chiefly in ſilks and velvets. 
The little river Reno * that paſſes not far from 
the city, could not make it a place fit for traffic, 
were it not for the canal of communication by 
which it is joined to the Po. They reckon 
400 ſilk-mills in the town; and beſides they 


trade in wax, hemp, flax, hams, ſauſages, 


foap, inuff, and perfumes. When lap-dogs 

| | were 
It has its riſe near Piftoia, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the Po near Ferrara, 
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were more in faſhion, they had alſo a kind of ; 
trade in thoſe little animals, there being a very 
ſmall ſpecies, almoſt peculiar to this town. 

They have a cuſtom here, and in a great many 
parts of Romagna, of boiling their wines, 

| which ſome ſay is to make them keep, but ren- . 


ders them dangerous to thoſe who are not uſed. 
: to them. This city is much colder in winter, 
/ © than the towns to the ſouthward of the Apen- 


nines; though the heats are as troubleſome 
here in ſummer, as they are to the ſouthward, 
for which reaſon they uſe ice with their wines, 
and the men have fans, as well as the women, 
al! over the country, and little machines at 
table to drive away the flies. Their white 
wine is reckoned excellent, as alſo their olives, 
which are bought up in great quantities. Civil 

- cauſes are determined by the magiſtrates of the 
city, and criminal by judges of the pope's ap-gyerg, 
pointing. The pope's legate is his viceroy ment. 
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r here, as well as in other provinces of the Ec- * 
a cdleſiaſtic State. The women are not ſo much 5:1 
l. confined in this city, as at Florence, and ſome 1 
. other parts of Italy; they are generally hand- 9 
d. ſome, and the richer fort of them imitate the 5 
of drefles of the French. You may have the ufe 1 
5 of a gentleman's coach in this city and lo- Mt 
oe rence, for fix julio's, from one o'clock in the 1 
r- ® afternoon till night. 8 4 
8. hi OO 5 * 
m III. Road from Bologna to Rimini and Loretto. | 9 
Cy, WM | "id | | 
y | , Thoſe who chooſe to go from Bologna to Rod fom * 
JN Rome, by the way of Loretto, mult leave the Bolagna to = | 
ey road to Florence on the right, and turn off to Leretio. | 
s, the left towards Rimini; the diſtance is ſeven 1 
gs polts, about nine miles each, and are as fol- {of 
re lows; Bologna, S. Nicola, Imola, Faenza, Forli, | 
elf Ceſena, Savienano, Rimini. S. Nicolo, and Sa- by: 


4 vignano, 
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vignano are villages, the reſt are cities. The 
rout from Rimini to Loretto, and from thence 
to Rome, has been already given, P: 187. 
Travelling therefore towards Romagna, by 
the Emilian way, five miles from Bologna, you 
ſee ſome very fine hills abounding with juniper 
and olives. Along theſe hills lies the road that 
leads to Florence. But following the Æmilian 
way, you come to the river Savena, upon 
which there is a handſome brick bridge; when 
you have advanced a little on the other ſide of 
the bridge, you find the road divided by the 
river Lidiſe, where you perceive the ruins of a 
long bridge of ſtone faid to have been built by 
the counteſs Mathilda, which joined the ſaid 
road. On the right hand you ſee the foot of 
the mount Apennine, with ſome hills ſtrewed 
with villages, and on the left a fruitful plain, 
with the road which leads to Ferrara. Near 
the Æmilian way appear the ruins of the old 
city of Quaterna, or Cliterna, deſtroyed by the 
Bologneſe in 385. On the other ſide is the vi 
lage of Butra; and ten miles further you find 
the river Silero, which falls down from the 
Apennines, and paſſing along the Æmilian 
way, enters into the lake of Paduſa, where 20 
find a ſtone bridge. To the right of Silero, 
upon the top of a hill which looks towards the 
Emilian way, hes Doxza, a borough, with 
the title of county, belonging to the noble fa- 
mily of Campeggi in Bologna. Soon after you 
come to Pradell', a fine convent of the order 
of St. Francis, built by pope Julius II;: from 
hence to {mela is no more than one mile. 
Imola is a very antient town of the province 
of Romagna 1n. the Ecclefiaſtic State, in E. 
long. 12. 12. lat. 44. 30. By the Romans it was 
called Forum Cornelii and Forum Syllæ. It is 
fituated in a pleafant plain, and a very good 
| | CY 
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air. It ;s:the. ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Ra- | 

| vwenna, and is pretty large and populous, The- 

ſtreets are regular, and the churches: well-- 

built, among which the cathedral deſerves par- 

ticular notice. In the choir of the Dominicans 

there is an excellent picture of St. Urfula, by 

Lodovico Caracci, and another in the confra-- 

ter nity of St. Carlo. Before 2 come to Fa- 

enza, you ſee a borough called Cotignano, ſitu - 

ated. a little out of the. road, on the bank of 

the river Senzo.z in the principal church there 

is a picture of S. Clare, by Guercino. 

Faenza, formerly Faventia, is a ſmall neat Fœrrxa. 
town of the province of Romagna, in the Ec-- 5 
cleſiaſtic State, ſituated on the river Lamona, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge, about 20 
miles welt of Ravenna. It is the fee of a biſhop. 
ſuffragan of Ravenna, and has a confiderable 
trade in earthen ware, and whitening of thread. 

The cathedral, the public palace, the town 
clock, and the public: fountain in the ſquare, 

are the principal things. worth ſeeing. About 

half a mile from the town, there is a convent 

of Capuchins, in. whoſe church you may ſee an 
excellent picture of the virgin, with the infant. 6 
Jeſus, and ſome ſaints, by Guide Reui- 

From Faenza to Forli they reckon ten miles... 

About half way lies the valley of Amone, which 
contains forty villages, and in the center ſtands- 
Briſighella a borough, and thoroughfare from 
Romagna to the Florentine ſtate, on the borders 
of which ſands Marradi a large country town. . 
This place has two antient forts, which are 
carefully guarded; it is alſo remarkable for two 
fountains, the waters of one are: extremely - 
light, and of the other extremely cold. They. 
have here a conſiderable trade in ſilk. With- 
out the gate, which leads to Florence, there is a 
handſome convent of F anciſcans, and a beau. 
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tiful palace of the family of Spada. Above Mar- 
*radi is the village of Sole, belonging to Tu/- 
cany, where the grand Duke has a fort and gar- 
riſon. But it is time now to return to the 
road to Rimini. | | | 
Forli is a town of Ttaly, in the province of 
Romagna in the Eccleſiaſtic State, in E. long. 
12. 45. lat. 44. 25. The Romans called it Forum 
Livii, from the conſul Livius Salinator, who 
built it after the defeat of Aſdrubal. It lies 
between the little rivers Ronco and Montone, 
about 15 miles from Ravenna, 1 mile from the 
Amilian way, and in a pleaſant fruitful plain, 
The town is pretty well built, and is the ſee of 
a biſhop ſuffragan of Ravenna. The cathedral 
has been lately rebuilt, and is adorned with a 
fine cupola painted by the famous Carlo Cignani. 
The beautiful church of S. Philip Neri is re- 
markable for a great many fine pictures, among 
the reſt a Sz. Foſeph by the ſaid Cignani; Si. 
Francis Sales by Carlo Maratta; and the annun- 
ciation by Guercino. At the church of Madonna 
del Popolo, there is another picture by the ſame 
Guercinos, who likewiſe drew the picture of St. 
2 Baptiſt at the great altar of the Capuchins. 
n the church of the Franciſcans there is a fine 
picture of the conception by Guido Reni. Among 
the buildings, the moſt deſerving of notice are 
the palace del Magiſtrato, de Piazza, de gli Al- 
bizzint, and the mount of Piety. The hall of 
the public council was painted by Raphael. 
Ceſena is a town of Romagna, in the Eccle- 
faſtic State, in E. long. 12. 50. lat. 44. 20. the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Ravenna. It is ſitu- 
ate at the foot of a hill near the river Savio, 
which ſometimes overflows it, and the adjacent 
territory. Upon the hill, you ſee a caſtle built 
by the emperor Frederic III. It has been ſubject 
to. ſeveral maſters, and laſt of all to the Mala- 


teſta's, 
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teſla's, who yielded it to the pope. Malaigſta 
Novello, the laſt of this family, collected a fa- 
mous library, which is {till preſerved in the con- 
vent of the Franciſcans, and has been deſcribed 
by father Mabillon in his Muſeum Italicum. The 
cathedral dedicated to S. John. Bapti/t has no- 
thing remarkable; but at the Capuchins there is 
a picture by Guercino. On the neighbouring 
hill of S. Maur, ſo called from a biſhop of that ö 
name who is ſaid to have led a holy life there, 
you ſee a church dedicated to the virgin, re- 
markable for ſeveral antient epitaphs, and 
among the reſt the following. D. M. Seia. T. 
F. Marcellina ſibi, et Vibennio Marcellino ſilio, 
diva poſuit, Quod voluit, et potuit. Quod po- 
tuit, et voluit. We muſt not confound Ceſena 
with Ceſenatico, a borough deſcribed p. 1906. 
Between Ceſena and Rimini, you meet with. 
nothing worth notice, From Rimini you pro- ẽ 19 
ceed to Loretta and Rome, according to the 1 
route , --5 3 | 

Five miles from Forli, towards the. eaſt, 
ſtands the little town of Bertinoro, in Romagna, 
by the antient geographers called Petra Honorii, 
and by Pliny, Forum Frutarinorum, ſituate near 
the river Ronco, 7 miles from Ceſena. They have 
a caſtle which was built in the time of the em- 
peror Frederic II. The town being ſituated on 
an eminence, enjoys a very good air, and a fine 1 
proſpect all over Romagna, and the Adriatic ſea, na 
even as fax as the mountains of Sclavonia. It is ; 
. the {ee of a biſhop, which was tranſlated hither; - 
: from Forlimpopoli. A mile and a half from Ber- 
IB 7meora ſtands the little town of Forlimpopoli, for- Forlimpe- 
g merly Forum Pompilii, one of the four Forums, 8 
t which Pliny mentions to have ſtood in the Via 
t Amilia. The neighbouring territory is very 
. | 
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The GRAND TOUR. 
padana,. at the foot of the Apennine, and almoſt 
uninhabited :- yet it is: the ſee of a biſhop ſuf. 
fragan of Ravenna. It is reckoned: the native 
place of the poet Plautus. . 


IV. Road from Bologna to Florence. 


Road from But to return to our preſent journey by Flo- 


Bologna to 
Florence. 


rence, we are to obſerve that the country be- 
tween Bologna and Florence is as barren, as that 
on the ſide of Lombardy is fruitful; The for- 
mer is one continued chain of the Aßennine 
mountains, over which the road would be al- 
moſt impracticable, did not the Italians take 
more care of the highways than any nation in 
Europe, wherein: they imitate their anceſtors. 
the old Romans. Still this road is ſo incom- 


modious for wheeFcarriages, that thoſe who 


travel between Bologna and Florence, chooſe: 
either litters: or mules, becauſe of being ob- 
liged ſo often to alight and walk a-foot,. rather 


than calaſhes, in which they. travel in the plain 


country. The litters from Bologna to Florence 
uſually coſt two piſtoles and a half, or three 
piſtoles, the horſes eighteen - or twenty julio's, 
according to the ſeaſon. As you leave Bo- 
lagna, the Apennine riſes by degrees, begin- 
ning with little fertile hills, till it: grows into 
mountains. About eight miles from Bologna 
you come to a village, called Pianoro, ittuated 
at the bottom of the Apennine, on the banks 
of a little river. From the top, of the laſt hills 


towards Bologna, you ſee the ſea on 3 


hand, and, directly oppoſite, you have a full 
view of the delightfuF plains of Lambaray.. 


Eight miles from Pianoro ſtands the village 


of Loiano, among the mountains; and ſeven 

miles further the village of Pietra Mala. 

This village is noted for an extraordinary phæ- 
nomenon, 
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nomenon, which is, that a flame, as clear as 
that of a burning faggot, riſes up from a hard 
ſtony way near it, without any opening in the: 
earth. About half way between the two laſt: 
villages there is another little village called 
Scarica ] Aſino, which terminates the dominions. 
of Tuſcany and the Eccleſiaſtic State; here you 
ſee the great duke of Tuſcany's arms on one ſide, 
and the pope's on the other. The next place 
you come to is thevillage of Rido, feven miles 
from Pietra Mala; from Rijreddo you come to 
Eiogo, the Higheſt top of the Apennins, where 
you find a public houſe; thence you deſcend to 
Scarperia, a ſmall town famous for cutlers work, 
where for five or fix pence you may buy a knife, 
with a dozen of blades to one handle; they have 
ſome of all prices. The valley hereabouts is. 
pretty fruitful, and is called Mugello, all ſttew- 
ed with little villages, the principal of- which, 
is Fiorenzola, where the great duke has a plea- 
ſure-houfe. Before you come to Uccellators,.. 
another village, you paſs the river Szeve, and: 
thence you proceed through a pleaſant road to- 

5 2 nce. | . | . | | 
= Near the village of S. Pietro a Sieve, ſtands« 

one of the four convents of the ſtrict order of: 

La Trappe; they are famous for making the 
2 beſt ſealing-wax in /taly. | 1 

. | V. FLORENCE.. 

| Flarence is the capital of Tuſcany in Italy, if Florence. 

E. long. 12. 15, Ht. 43..30. This is a place 

P of great antiquity, founded, as Muchiavel ſays, 

. by the merchants of Fiz/ole, and augmented by 

[ colonies ſent from Rome, In Sylla*s time it amiquiry,.. 

was called Fluentia, becauſe of the {treams.which 2 


7 


4 


e © fall near it into the Arno, and afterwards o- 

1 rentia from its flouriſhing condition. After the 
decline of the Roman empire, it went through 2 
2 great: many revolutions, and became 
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at length a free ſtate, in which con- 
dition it continued for ſome time, till the fami- 
ly of Medicis, partly by intrigues, and partly 
by force, acquired the ſovereignty of the city 
and country, under the title of grand duke of 
Tuſcany: This illuſtrious family ended in the 
perſon of the late John Gaſton I. to whom ſuc- 
ceeded the preſent emperor, in conſequence of 
his having ceded the dutchy of Lorrain to France, 
It is a large, beautiful, flouriſhing city, plea- 
ſantly ſituated in a fruitful valley, on the river 
Arno, encompaſſed with beautiful hills almoſt 
in the form of an amphitheatre on three ſides. 


Theſe hills are full of villages, country: ſeats, 


gardens, groves, and woods of olives riſing 
gradually, till they reach the higheſt tops of the 
Apennines. Towards the weſt lies that rich 
valley, watered by the river Arno, which ex- 
tends as far as Piſa, abounding in corn, wine, 
oil, and all manner of delicious fruits. The 
town is of a round form, about ſeven miles in 
circumference, defended with walls and other 
fortifications, of no great ſtrength, except the 
Citadel of S. Yom Baptiſt, which is kept in 


good order, The arſenal is no great matter; 


and the two forts of. Belvedere and S. Minialo, 


are in a manner wholly neglected. The river 
Arno divides the town into two parts, that com- 
municate by four bridges, the ſtructure of one 
of which, viz. that of the holy Trinity, is much. 
admired. Their ſtreets are ſtraight, and well 
paved, in imitation of the old Roman highways, 
with great flat ſtones, larger than our common 
pavement ſtones, but much thicker, which are 
ſo hollowed in their joinings, as the horſes: 
may find faſtening for their feet. 5 

Their private buildings are lofty and fair, 


their palaces numerous, and well contrived, and 


their churches very little inferior to thoſe of 


Nome; 
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Name; inſomuch that this city has deſervedly 
obtained the title of Florence the Fair, It con- 
tains 60,000 ſouls, 8800 houſes, 22 hoſpitals, 
89 convents of men and women, 84 fraternities, 
150 churches, 18 halls belonging to merchants, 
-2 courts of juſtice, 6 hoſpitals, 16 for pil- 
grims, 17 piazzas or ſquares, 4 bridges, 7 pub- 


lic fountains, 6 columns, 2 pyramids, and 160 


public ſtatues, with a great number of palaces. 
There are only two things objected againſt this 
city; the firſt is their paper windows, by which 


even their fineſt palaces are disfigured; the 


ſecond, that the ſtreets, and courts before the 
palaces, are too narrow for the loftineſs of their 
buildings. To theſe objections, which are 
alſo made againſt ſome other cities of Italy, the 
inhabitants anſwer, that glaſs-windows would 
contract too much, and heighten the rays of 
the ſun; and that by the narrownels of the ſtreets, 
one fide always caſts a ſhade upon the other. 


This city has been the ſee of an archbiſhop Archbi- 
ſince 1420. The dome or cathedral, called S. oprie. 


Maria del Fiore, is one. of the moſt ſuperb 
ſtructures in Europe, being covered on the out- 


ſide, as well as paved, with marble of various Cathedral. 


colours. The architecture is, with a little ex- 


ception, Gothic, though admirable in its kind. 
The pillars which ſupport the church are ſo 
lender, and ſtand at ſuch a diſtance, that you. 


have a full view of the whole church at once, 


which is 490 feet long, and 385 feet high to 


the top of the croſs. The cupola, for compaſs 


and height, exceeds all in /taly, except S. Peter's; 


it was deſigned by Brunelleſchi, being the firſt 


of the kind, and the model even of all others 
of a later date. This architect died in 1446; 
his tomb, with a buſt and epitaph, is in this. 


very church. The painting of the cupola, by 


Erederico Zuccara and Vaſari, is very much 
| teemed; 
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eſteemed ; it repreſents the reſurrection, where 
ſome critics find fault a little with the painter, 

for exhibiting his riſing bodies clothed, and of 
different ages. The ſteeple, deſigned by the 

famous painter Giotto, is alittle way from the 
church; it is 180 feethigh, incruſted with ſquare 
pieces of red, white, and black marble, and 
adorned with ſeveral ſtatues. The old bald man, 
by Donatelli, is a very good piece, which that 
ſculptor is ſaid to have preferred to all his other 
works. The ſtatue of S. James, by Sanſovina, 
againſt one of the pillars that ſupport the dome; 
the ſtatues alſo of God the Father, the dead 
Chriſt, and the angel ſupporting him, on the 
great altar, by Bandinelli, are very much admir- 
ed. Behind this altar were two fine ſtatues of 
Adam and Eve, by the ſame Bandinelli, which 
have been ſince removed; critics find fault with 
Eve for being taller than her huſband. On the 
right-hand, as you enter the church, you may 
obſerve the tomb of Giotto the painter, with his 
elegant epitaph * in eight Latin verſes, by Angelo 
Holitiano; on the other ſide you will find, among 
other things, the picture of an Engliſb gentle: 
man on horſeback, whoſe Latin name in the 
inſcription is Johannes Acutus; the painter's 
name is Paul Uccello. The choir is round, and 
perpendicularly under the cupola, being of the 
ſame dimenfions. The front of this cathedral: 


Alle ego ſum per quem pictara extinda revixit: 
Nui quam recta. manus, tam fuit et facies. 
Nature deerat, noſtiræ quod defuit arti; 
Plus licuit nulli pingere, nec melius. 
Minaris turrim egregiam ſacro ere ſonantem, 
Hæc quoque de modulo creuit ad aſtra meo. 
Denigue ſum Jottus: quid opus fuit illa referre ?” 
Hoc nomen longi carminis inflar erit. 


Obiif Anno 1336. Cives pes. B. M. 1400. 
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is adorned with paintings repreſenting the hiſtory 
of the councils of Florence. „ 5 85 
The church of S. John Baptiſt ſtands before the The bap- 
dome; it is of an octangular figure, and lined tiſtery. 
with marble, in the ſame manner as the church. 
The Maſaic work, by Andrea Taff, and Gaddo 
Gaddi, both Florentines, and Apollonius a Grecian, 
is very much valued; it repreſents the hiſtory 
of Jeſus Chriſt and S. Fohn the Baptiſt, The 
three brazen gates, containing pieces of ſacred 
hiſtory, in low-relzeve, are vaſtly eſteemed, bein 
ſo exquiſitely wrought, that Micliael Angelo is 
ſaid to have eſteemed them worthy of being the 
gates of paradiſe : one of them was finiſhed by 
Andrew Ugolioni of Piſa, in 1330; and the other 
two by Laurence Giberti of Florence, in 1421, 
who was 50 years about them. Among the 
ſtatues, the Magdalen of wood, by Donatelli, is 
moſt admired. The body of this church was 
antiently a heathen temple, dedicated to Mars. 
Here you ſhould not forget ſeeing the tomb and 
epitaph of the depoſed pope John XXIII. 
Balthazar Caſſa; his brazen ſtatue by Donatelli 
hes upon the tomb under a pavilion of marble, 
In the court oppoſite to the middle gate of this 
church, there are two columns of porphyry 
chained together, which are ſaid to have been 
made a prefent of by the Pins to the Flo- 
rentines, for having aſſiſted them in the conqueſt 
of Majorca. 7 | 
The collegiate church of S. Laurence is an Church of 
admirable fine building, deſigned by Brunelleſchi, S-Leurences 
and adorned with excellent ftatues and paint- 
Ings. It was built by Coſmo the elder, who lies 
interred at the ſteps of the great altar, with this 
ſhort, but honourable inſcription, Decreto pub- 
lico patri patrie. It is 144 braccia in length, 
and has three ifles divided by two orders of 
columns of the Ce inthiau order, and over them 
a2 a gallery 


n Contiguous to this church, behind the choir 
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a gallery of marble, with the arms of Miedicis 
underneath, ingraved by Michael Angelo. In 
the old ſacriſty there is a fine urn of porphyry, 
adorned with baſſo relievo's and ſtatues, the ſe. 
pulchre of John and Peter de Medicis, ſons of 
the above Cos. On the other ſide is a new 
ſacriſty, all incruſted with marble and precious 
ſtones of admirable workmanſhip. - Here are 
ſeven marble ſtatues of the princes of the houſe 
of Medicis, which are reckoned ſeven wonders, 
'The altar is beautifully adorned with columns; 
and the gallery is painted by John of Udine, 
Here you ſee ur ſtatues of Michael Angelos, 
which are greatly admired. Near the gate of 
the cloiſter there is a ſtatue of Paulus * 
by Sangallo. They have not yet built a fron- 
tiſpiece to this church. In the ſquare before 
it, there is a pedeſtal of marble, with the rape 
of the Sabines, by the famous John of Bologna. 


chapel of S. is the chapel of S. Laurence, the mauſoleum of 
Laurence, the Medicean family, and eſteemed the fineſt 


building of the kind in the univerſe. It is of 
an octagonal figure, vaulted on the top in form 


of a cupola; the walls incruſted are covered 


with porphyry, jaſper, agate, touch-ſtone, 
Lapis Laxuli, oriental alabaſter, and other ma- 
terials, whoſe value 1s ſurpaſſed only by the 
workmanſhip. Round the chapel are the tombs 


_ of the great dukes, compoſed of porphyry, ori- 


ental granite, and the moſt precious kind of 
marble; on each tomb is a great pillow of jaſ- 


per, enriched with various ſorts of jewels, and 


on each pillow a rich ducal. crown. Theſe 
pillows are ſo very rich, that each of them is 
faid to have coſt ſixty thouſand crowns. In 
the middle of each face of the octagon, riſes a 


double pilaſter of jaſper, with a double chapiter 


of braſs gilt, the baſe being of the ſome _ 
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On the pedeſtal of each pilaſter are ſeveral em- 
blematical figures, compoſed of precious ſtones, 
joined with ſurpriſing art. The pedeſtal that 


ſupports the tomb, 1s overlaid with porphyry 


and chalcedony; over the tombs are the ſtatues 
of the great dukes, that are here interred at 
full length, all of braſs, gilt, and placed in niches 
round the chapel. The inner ceiling of the 
dome is of pure Lapis Lazul:, with roſes, 
and other ornaments, gilt. The riches and 
workmanſhip of the great altar are equal to 
ſuch a chapel; its cryſtal pillars are a full ell 
long, and finely wrought, having chapiters of 
pure gold; the pictures compoſed of inlaid pre- 
cious ſtones, which form the antipendium of 
the altar: the neat contexture of others of 


different colours and luſtre, with the variety of 


rich cameo's, interſperſed throughout, render 


the beauty of it ſuperior to all deſcription. 
Among the ſtatues belonging to this chapel, 


there is one of the virgin, made by Michael 
Angelo, which repreſents her grief at the death 
of Chri/? in the moſt moving manner. 


The famous library belonging to this church, The Md. 
to which you aſcend by a moſt curious ſtair- ceanlibrary. 


caſe, merits the attention of every traveller. 
It was built by the famous Michael Angelo, and 
is fourſcore fathoms in length, and twenty in 
breadth; they do not reckon it ſo valuable for 
its printed books, as for its excellent manuſcripts, 


among which, 2309 are reckoned oriental. 


They have here a manuſcript of Virgil, which 
diſputes antiquity with that of the Vatican. It 
is written in old capitals, and the three firſt 
lines of each book are in red. In ſeveral places 
you meet with ſet for ſed, and always Vergilius, 
not Virgilius. There is no Lavinaque venit 
littora, but Lavinia venit. It wants Ille ego qui 


guondam, 
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ſuper unus eram, which are obſerved by ſome 
of judgment by Tucca and Varius, as they con- 


the hero in a paſſion not becoming his character. 
Some body has written in this volume, that the 


emendavit Rome, in the reign of Fu/tin ; and 
it is generally thought to be as old as the time 


have a manuſcript of the Septuagint, which is 


ſaid to be of the ſixth century; the breathings 


real preſence, and ſince publiſhed by Abbé Big- 


Fauſt and 


— 
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guondam, &c. and the two and twenty lines in F 
the ſecond Æneid, beginning at Jamgue ade t 


authors to have been left out with a great deal 


tradict a part of the ſixth Æneid, and repreſent 
conſul Turcius Rufus Apronianus Aſterius eum 


of Theadoſius. Here is alſo an antient Greet 
manuſcript, containing the chirurgery of the an- 
tients, with the manner of curing diflocations, tl 
deſcribed in figures painted on vellum; and is 
looked upon as a very great treaſure. They 


and accents appear to have been added by a mo- 
dern hand. There is a Greet manuſcript cf 
Plotinus againſt Plato, in which that philoſo- 
pher pretends to prove the pre-cxiſtenceof ſouls. 
The Theon Alexandrinus, which is ſaid to be of 
the fixth century, has accents which in ſome 
places are plainly added, and in others appear 
to be of the body of the book. Among S. Chry- 
ſotem's works, there is an epiſtle of this father 
to Cæſarius, cited by Peter Martyr, againſt the 
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non, which has made a great noiſe among con- 
troverſial writers. They have a vulgate bibte 
in vellum, printed at Mentx in 1462, by John 

aa Scheffer. This was for a long 


time, the only public library in Florence ; but. 
lately they haveopened another excellent libra- 
ry, which belonged to the famous Magliabechi. 


The Aunun- The church of the Annunaata, belonging to 
ciata * 


the Servites, is next admired for its beauty, and 
| | celebrated. 


1 
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celebrated for a rich chapel of a miraculous Ma- 
donna. In the cloiſter before the church is the 
tomb of Andrea del Sarto, who painted the walls 


moſt beautifully in freſco. 3 in by the 


principal gate, you ſee two vaſes of porphyry 


for holy water. The chapel of the Annunciata 


was built by Michellox zo. Near this chapel there 
is an oratory with a fine crucifix, by San. Gallo, 
who made alſo the beautiful tomb and ſtatue of 


| the biſhop Marzi Medici. Several of the chapels 


are very fine, eſpecially thoſe of Ferroni, Tebaldi, 


and that built by Jobn of Bologna, who made alſo 


the crucifix, and the fix baſſs relieves in metal, 
The high altar was deſigned by Baccio d' Angelo; 


the tabernacle is of ſilver, between two marble 


. eee by Ammanato. The facriſty abounds in 


rich ornaments and utenſils; the convent 1s alſo 


2 fine, and has a good library and gardens. 


Before the church there is a handſome ſquare, 


adorned with good buildings, and amongſt the 
reſt with an hoſpital for foundlings, very richly 
endowed ; in the middle of the ſquare there is 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of the great duke Ferdinand 
in braſs, done by Pietro * | . 
In the church of the Carmelites, over a ſide 
altar is S. Andrew Corſini in alto-relievo and 


church of S. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi, there 


is a ſumptuous chapel, where this ſaint lies in- 


terred. In the church of Ogni Senti, belonging 


to the Franciſcans, you ſee the tomb of the fa- 


mous Americus Veſpuſius.— The church of the 
Dominicans of S. Maria Novella, has a fine 
1 N before it, adorned with two obeliſks. 

his church was built by two lay- brothers of 


| that order in the 13th century, and the front was 


deſigned by Leon Battiſta Alberti. Michael Angelo 


Was ſo fond of it, that he uſed to call it his wife: 


the 


Churches, 
white marble, in his epiſcopal habit. —In the 
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the convent is very fine, and remarkable for a f. 
large hall, in which the council of Florence was ot 
held. In the chapel of Gondi incruſted with It 
white and black marble, there is a famous cru. be 
cifix, the work of Philip Brunelleſchi. They . 
have a very good library in this convent, with A 
handſome apartments.—In the church of S. 17 
Spirito, belonging to the Augu/tinians, the great It! 
altar was built by Micheloxxi, according to the 2 
deſign of Caccini, and is valued at 100,000 f 
crowns. It is ſurrounded by an octangular li. 
gallery of marble; and has a crucifix carved in Þ 9 
wood, by Michael Angelo.—In the church of fr 
the Holy Croſs, belonging to the conventual 0 
Franciſcans, there is a very extraordinary pulpit I t? 
by Benedict da Majano, and a famous organ by 
Onofrio Jeſferini. Here are ſeveral handſome 
tombs, but the moſt remarkable is that of 
Michael Angelo with an epitaph.—The church 


of the Trinity is a fine old building, remarkable 01 
for the rich chapel of the Cruciſix; near it you th 
ſee a ſine column of oriental granite, which 7 
ſupports a beautiful ſtatue of Juſtice much big- a 
ger than the life. This column is ſaid to have 5 


been formerly in the Pantheon, and to have 
been preſented by the pope to Coſmo I. On the IB 
bridge of the Trinity there are four fine ſtatues, | 
repreſenting the four ſeaſons. Nor far from 
hence, in the Canto de Carneſecch: is the ſtatue 
of Hercules killing the Centaur, by John of le 
Bolagna.— The church of S. Michael Berteldi, N. 
belonging to the Theatines, is a handſome ſtruc- 
ture. Not far from thence is the old market, 
in the middle of which you ſee a column of c 
| granite, with the ſtatue of plenty, done by Fog- ; 
ini. And a little way beyond that, is the new Ry 
market, where you ſee a wild boar of braſs, 6 


ſpouting out water, by Pietro Tacca,—At the 
further 
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that of the grand duke, called the palace of 


r Boa Xt , x / . Ga ee I, 6 


1 


further end of the old bridge there is a ſtatue 


of Aiax killing himſelf, of white marble, in 
the Greek taſte.— The church of S. Giovannino, 
belonging to the Feſuits, was built by Amma- 


nato —In the church of S. Mark, built by 
Michellozzi, you may ſee the fine chapel of &. 


Antonino, remarkable for a beautiful ſtatue of 


this ſaint, by John of Bologna. The convent is 
a magnificent building, enriched by Coſmo Pater 


Patriæ, with an excellent Weary: In the church 
lies buried the famous Angelus Politianus, with- 


out any inſcription; he died in 1509. Not far 
from thence in the ſame church, is the tomb 
of Picus of Mirandula with the following epi- 
taph: 5 5 


Johannes jacet hic Mirandula: Cætera norunt 
Et Tagus & Ganges : for ſan & Antipodes. 
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Next to the ſacred edifices come the palaces The grand 


of Florence, among which the firſt in order 1s 


Pitti. This name it has taken from Luke Pitti, 


a Florentine nobleman. As Tuſcan pillars and 


rultic work owe their original to this country, 
the architect always minds to give them a place 


in the great edifices raiſed in Tuſcany; tho' not 


excluding the Doric, the Ionic, and the Co- 
rmthian orders. This ruſtic architecture, as the 
Italians call it, is where great rough ſtones are 
et jutting out beyond the plain ſuperficies; in 
which manner this noble palace of Pitti is built, 


which gives it a ſolid and majeſtic look. It 5 


was begun de to the deſign of Brunelleſ- 
chi, and completed * great dutcheſs, wife 


| of Coſmo I. who purchaſed it, according to the 


deſign of Bartholomew Ammanati. Its form is 
that of a Roman H, with double rooms on all 


lides. From the ſtreet there is an eaſy aſcent 


to 


uke's pa- 
lace, 
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to it, on-which front you have a range of twenty. | 


two windows on each ſtory, with fine ſtone pil. 


lars on the fides. It is built about three fades 


of a court, the fourth is open to the gardens 


of Baboli. Along the three ſides below, there 


goes a Doric portico, over which there are two 


others, an Ionic and Corinthian. The furni— 
ture of the grand duke's apartments is exceed- 


ing rick, and the paintings exquiſite; there are 
ſixtcen large rooms all upon a floor, which up- 
on ſetting open the doors, you ſee all at once. 
From the back part of the palace, you aſcend 
to a large plot of ground, encompaſſed with a 
ſemicircle of ſtone-ſeats ſix rows deep, in form 
of an amphitheatre, where people fit to ſee 
the public ſports. The gardens are embel- 
liſhed with a vaſt number of pleafant walks, 


fountains, grotto's, and ſtatues of an ineſti- 


WP mable value. 
The Gd dn”. Prom this palace, which is called the New, | 


cal palace, 


there is an admirable communication with the 
old one, which ſtands on the oppoſite ſide of 
the Arno; this is made by means of a covered 
corridor, which runs half a mile in length, 
and is carried over the Arno. Its height is 24 
feet, and its breadth 18; and the walls are 
all painted in freſes The old ducal palace 
was built by Arnolſo, and repaired by Michel. 
lozzi, The guard-room in the ſquare before 
the palace, called Piazza Ducale, was built 
by Orgagna, and not long ſince moſt beauti- 
fully tepaired and improved by Senator Nelli. 
Among the ſtatues that adorn this piazza, the 
principal are the David, by Michael Angelo; 
the Judith, by Donatelli; the rape of the fair 
Sabine, by John of Bologna; the Perſeus of 


braſs, by Cellini; the Hercules and Cacus, by 


Bandinelli, and the braſs equeſtrian ſtatue of 
| | | Coſmo J. 


e „„ 
Coſmo I. by John of Bologna, In the court- 

1 yard you ſee a fountain of Porphyry, with a 
child embracing a brazen fiſh, a braſs ſtatue of 
David, and a Hercules by Vincenzo Roſſi. The 
BE fine ſtair-caſe-was deſigned by Vaſari; it leads 
to the hall, where are the ſtatues of the popes 
- and grand dukes of the family of Medicis, with 

a victory by Michael Angels, and ſeven groops 
expreſſing the ſtrength of Hercules, by Vincenzo 

Noſſi. All the other apartments are beautifully 
painted, and richly furniſhed. In the great 
duke's wardrobe, which is full of rich move- 
ables and fine pictures, are the famous pan- 

dects of Justinian, which have occaſioned ſo 

many diſputes among the learned. | 

Lower down, towards the river 779, is a large 

magnificent building, where the ſeveral magi- 
{trates afſemble forthe adminiſtration of juſtice. - 

Above ſtairs there are apartments for the diffe- 


„ rent profeſſors in the liberal arts, who are main- 

ie tained here at the Great Duke's expence, for | 
f the ſervice of the gallery. Over theſe is that The gallery. 
d famous corridor, which is the admiration of all 

h, travellers, for the great variety it contains of 

4 ſtatues, pictures, and valuable curioſities of 

re MW every kind, ſuch as no other ſovereign in Eu- 

ce rote can boaſt of. This gallery conſiſts of two 

le wings and an end, each wing ſix hundred feet 

re long, and about equal to twice the length of 

lt the end. The ceiling is painted; on the left ' 
ti is one continued window, and on the other a 

h, ſet of pictures of the edicean family. Under 

he the pictures on each fide, as alſo under the 

03 window, you ſee a range of ſtatues of antient 

Ur heroes and Roman emperors : Above the win- 

of dow is another range of pictures of the antient 

by philoſophers; and on the right. fide over the 

of pictures already mentioned, are thoſe of famous 


J. Vol. III. \ generals. 
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generals. The number of the ſtatues is about 


300, the greateſt part antique, Gree#, Roman, 


and Hetruſcan,of marbleand metal. Among the 
butts of the emperors and empreſſes that are 


moſt ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt ſingular 
in their kind, are thoſe of Agrippa, Caligula, 
'Otho, Nerva, Alius Verus, Pertinax, Geta, Di. 


dius Fultanus, and Clodius Albinus, all extremel 


well wrought in alabaſter. Among the buſts of 
ſuch emperors as are common, the following are 
molt admired for the excellence of their ſculp- 
ture, diz. thoſe of Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Adrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla, and Geta. Here you fee likewiſe a 
beautiful buſt of Alexander the Great, looking 
up to heaven with a noble air of concern, for 
want of new worlds. There is alſo in porphyry 
the head of a fawn, and of the god Pan; and 
among the intire figures a veſtal virgin with the 
fre burning; her hair full grown, and gathered 
under her veil. In the fame gallery you ſee the 
gladiator, the Narciſſus, the Cupid and Pſyche, 
the Flora, and the ſtatue of Morpheus, under 
the figure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of pop- 
pies in his hand, and his head leaning upon a 
Pillar of touchſtone. Here likewiſe they ſhew 
you a very fine brazen ſtatue of a perſon cloath- 
ed in an antique dreſs, and ſuppoſed to be 
Scipio; the characters on the hem of his gown 
are thought to be of the antient Hetruſcan lan- 
guage. The other principal ſtatues are, that 


of Leda receiving Fupiter's embraces, where the 


expreſſes pleaſure mixt with ſhame; the antique 
Bacchus, with a copy of it by Michael Angels; 
the Julia daughter of Auguſtus; the Venus; the 
Diana; the Apollo; and the peaſant ſtriking 
the boar. 


After 
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led into ſeven or eight chambers of curioſities 
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After you have ſurvey'd this gallery, you are Cabinets of 


Curioſities. 
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that ſtand on the ſide of it. The firſt is a ca- | 0 
binet of antiquities, conſiſting chiefly of idols, 1 
taliſmans, ſepulchral lamps, hieroglyphics, me- bf. 

dals, ſtones, and minerals. The ſecond has no- 

thing but paintings. The third, called the cham- 

ber of the mathematics, has a globe and ſphere, 

each of them ſeven feet in diameter. The fourth 

is hung with an excellent collection of pictures: 

it has alſo an ebony cabinet, containing many 

curioſities in amber, ivory, and precious ſtones; 

a great rough emerald rooted in its rock; and 

the ground- plot of Leghorn, deſcribed on a table 

of Lapis Lazuli, The fifth is principally or- 

namented with the pictures of illuſtrious per- 

ſons of the ſeventeenth century, among whom ' 

are Oliver Gromwell, and general Monk. The 

ſixth contains the pictures of moſt of the famous 

painters drawn by themſelves. The ſeventh is 

adorned with veſſels of old China-ware. The | 

five following are full of a ſurprizing variety of = 

curioſities, as ſtore of arms of all faſhions and 
countries, among which there is a muiket with 

a golden barrel, weighing nineteen pounds and 

a half; and a great load- ſtone, which uſed to 

lift up fifty pounds of iron, Sc. 

But the moſt preeious rarities are preſerved - © 

in an oCtagonal room, called the Tribuna, twenty. 

feet in diameter, covered with an arched dome, T 

lined with mother of pearl; the floor inlaid with 

marble of various colours, and the ſides hung 

with pictures by the beſt hands. Hege they uſed 
to keep the great diamond, which weighs an 

hundred and thirty-nine carats and a half, of a 

very fine form, the water a little upon the citron 

colour; but it is now ſaid to be locked up in the 

grand duke's private cabinet, and. ouly the mo- 
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del of it left for public obſervation. Here alſo 

is tha head of Julius Cæſar of one intire tur- 
quoite ſtone of the old rock, as big as a hen' 
egg; a cabinet full of veſſels of agate, Lapis 
Laxuli, cornelian, and cryltal of the rock; a 
large table of inlaid work, compoſed of orien- 

tal jaſper, chalcedony, rubies, topazes, and other 
precious ſtones exquiſitely wrought : Six Gxrecian 
ſtatues of the molt extraordinary beauty, vi. 

the two wreſtlers; the Roman flave whetting 

his knife, and liſtening at the ſame time to a 
conſpiracy; a Faunus; a ſleeping Cupid; and 
laſtly the celebrated Venus of Medicis, which is 
reckoned the fineft piece of workmanſhip in the 
world. There is an inſcription on it in Greet, 
which ſays it was made by Cleomenes, ſon of 
Apollodorus the Athenian. The feet and the 
hands of this ſtatue, which time has devoured, 
were repaired by Bandinelli; the new hands are 


lender. A great part of the riches of this gal- 
lery is ſaid to have been removed to Vienna, 
ſince this dukedom devolved to the houſe of 
Lorrain. 5 | | 

Beſides the grand duke's, there are many 
other palaces in Florence, that contain a great 
number of rarities, beſides beautiful pictures 
and fine ſtatues, which the nobility of that 
city are very ready to ſhew to ſtrangers. The 
4 | principal of theſe are, Salviati, Capponi, Pan- 
ny - dolpni, Stroxzi, Altoviti, Corſini, Niccolini, Gt- 


Palaces of 
the nobility. 


tures, by Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, 


dinelli, and Fohn of Bologna. The palaces of the 
reſt of the nobility are thoſe of Acciajoli, All- 
manni, Albizi, Albergotti, Aldobrandini, Adt- 
mari, Antinori, Bonſi, Buondelmonti, —_— 

1 | | ently 


judged too large, and the fingers too long and 


rini, Tempi, and Giugni, which are full of pic- | 


and Correggio, and of ſtatues, by Donatello, Ban- ; 
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lenti, Buonaccorſi, Corſi, Cavalcanti, Dati, Do- 
» W nati, Falconieri, Filicaia, Gaetani, Gherardini, 
- Þ& Guiccrardini, Martelli, Muruſcelli, Michellozz1, 
s BB Morelli, Naldini, Nobili, Orlandini, Palmieri, 
s  Pazz!, Portinari, Rinuccint, Ricci, Riccardi, 
Refi, Ruſtici, Sachetti, Scderim, Torrigiani, 
Ubaldini, Venturi, Vitelli, &c. 
There is a great number of handſome paint-Paintings in 
| ings in the churches of Florence; but not many Ten. 
by eminent maſters, except Andrea del Sarto.— 
Near the chapel of S. Antony, at Sante Croce, 
there is a crucifix, by C:mabue, one of the firſt 
reſtorers of painting; and at S. Pancracio's, 
near the chapel of Bun Mattei, a virgin hold- 
ing a little Zeſus, Dy the ſame maſter.—In 
the church of the Carmelites, the cupola is 
painted by Luke Grordano>—In the chapel of 
S. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli at S. Maria Novella, 
there is a picture of Cimabue, among ſome an- 
tient pieces. The ſacriſty and reſectory of this 
convent are adorned with handſome paint- 
ings.—In the church of the Holy Croſs, belong- 
ing to the conventuals, the painting of the 
gallery and the choir are by Angelo Gadd: ; 
there are ſeveral other fine pictures in this 
ny Þ church, as of Cigoli, Allori, Andrea del Sarto, 
eat and others. Near the chapel of the Baruncelli, 
res the coronation of the virgin is by Giotto, who 
was one of the firſt reſtorers of painting: 
he the refectory our Lord's Supper is painted by 
an- the ſame hand. — In the church of S. Michael 
Ge Berteldi, belonging to the Theatins, there is a 
die - martyrdom of S. Laurence, by Pietro di Cor- 
rt, tna. — At the convent of S. Mark there is a 
an- crucifix; in the church of Al Saints, another; 
at S. Proculus, and S. Mary of the Carmelites, 
{la- ſereral pieces; all by Giotto. — By Pictro Pe- 
ſdi- ¶ rugino, there is a dead Chriſt with Nicademus 
. and the Mary's at S. Pietro Maggiore; Chriſt 
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in the olive-garden at the 7eſurts; the virgin 
with S. Francis, S. Zenobius, &c. at S. Giacomo; 
a picture in one of the chapels at the Annun- 
ciata.— By Andrea del Sarto, you have the fa- 
mous Madonna del Sacco, and ſeven other beau— 
tiful pieces in the church and convent of the 
Annunciataz, the voyages of the three kings, 
and ſeveral other pieces at S. Giacomo; the 
picture on the great altar at the nuns of S. 
Francis; the life of S. John Baptiſt in the cloi- 
iter of the confraternity of S. Fohn Baptiſi, 
upon the wall.—Fhere are an infinite number 
of pieces by painters of inferior fame, as the 
three Bronzim, the Zuccheri, Pucetti, Civoli, 
Grillandio, del Caſtagno, Bilivolti, Morandini, 
Roſſelli, Vignali, L' Empoli, Marinari, Lippi, 
Pantormo, Vaſari, Naldini, Paſſignane, Santi 


Titi, &c.—But though the churches of this 
city do not abound with firſt rate paintings, 


yet you find a vaſt number of theſe, as we be- 
fore obſerved, in the houſes of the nobility.— 
In the palace of Pitti, belonging to the great 
duke, you ſee four ſtately chambers, excellently 
painted with variety of hiftories, by Pietro di 
Cortona.—In the gallery. of the great duke, 
there is a picture repreſenting the fall of Phae- 
ton, by Leonardo da Vinci: A portrait of pope 
Leo X. by the divine Raphael: The picture of 
the virgin, by Raphael: Two pictures of naked 
women, by Titian : Several pieces, by Gia- 
como Baſſano: A picture of the virgin, with 
the child Ze/vs in her arms, by Corregio + An- 
other picture of naked women, by Annibal 
Caracci: In the private chambers ſeveral beau- 
tiful pieces by Andrea del Sarto, particularly 
the fine picture of the aſſumption. 

The neighbourhood of Leghorn, and the con- 


veniency of tranſporting goods by the Ar ns, ren- 
| | | ders 


r er I. 

ders Florence a place of conſiderable trade. 
Their principal branches of commerce are wine, 
oil, fruits, and other products of the country, 
conſiſting in wrought ſilks, and gold and ſilver 


ſtuffs. They have alſo a woollen manufac- 


ture, which is not very conſiderable. The 


monks of S. Mark make excellent balſams, 


and prepare all manner of perfumes; they 
have a very handſome cloiſter and odoriferous 
gardens, where you breathe nothing but oranges 
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and jeſſamines. The nobility and gentry do not Cuſtoms. 


think it beneath them to trade, in which their 


late princes of the houſe of Medicis ſet them 
an example. There is one very odd thing in 
their gentry, which is their ſelling their own 


wines by retail out of dgors, though not in 


their houſes: they hang out a broken flatk for 
a ſign at their court gates; and yet they look 
upon. it. as a diſparagement to educate their 
children in the mote 


deep red colour by lying long on the huſks of 
the grapes. They have a white wine, which 
is very luſcious. The women are in no part 
of Italy more confined than at Florence: they 
go indeed with proper attendants to balls, mat- 
querades, and plays; but are not ſeen commonly 
in the ſtreets, nor viſit one another fo fre- 
quently, nor ride in coaches with gentlemen ; 
io that, with the conſtraint and ceremonies of 
the place, a ſtranger enjoys here very little of 
the pleaſures of converſing with that amiable 
part of the creation. There are ſeveral public 
diverſions, beſides plays and opera's; among. 
which we ought not to forget the combat of 
wild beaſts, which the court exhibits to the 


people, the great duke having nurſeries for | 
divers forts of animals. Another of their ſportsDirerfiens. 


shorſe-racing without riders, in the long ſtreet, 
. Wich. 


on of phylic. The wine 


of Florence is much eſteemed, and acquires its. 
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which from hence is called the Corſo; a ſport 
uſed alſo at Rome, where there is a ſtreet with 
the ſame name. Beſides theſe races, they imi- 
tate annually, on the 24th of June, the antient 
Roman races, in the Piazza di S. Maria Novella, 
with magnificent open chariots, drawn each by 
a pair of horſes. In this ſquare alſo, during the 
earaival, they have another diverſion, called 
the Calcio, which reſembles our foot-ball, only 
it is performed by perſons of quality, each part 


_ choofing their prince, who is always one of the 


firſt rank, and able to make a figure. 

The Florentines are reckoned witty, brave, 
and frugal, but extravagantly jealous. They are 
very pol:te and courteous, and remarkable for 
peaking the pureſt language in Hal, though 
not with fo good an accent as the Remar:s, their 
pronunciation being too guttural. They have 


Academyofan academy called La Cruſca (a word which 
La Creſea. fipnifies bran, alluding to the ſifting of the flour) 


Govern- 
ment. 


Environs of 
Flarence. 


who, by their famous dictionary, a work of 
forty years compoling, have enricked and re- 
fined their language. The great duke's court 
uſed to be very fplendid, but now we ſuppoſe 
things are much altered, ſince their ſovereign 
reſides at Vienna. The income of this dutchy 
is reckoned at a million and a half of crowns. 
Beſides the militia, the prince maintains 6000 
men, and four galleys. The government is 
arbitrary, fo that the prince's will paſſes for a 


law; however, the Medicean princes generally 


uſed their power with great moderation. Stran- 
gers are commonly adviſed to eat little at Fo- 
rence, becauſe every thing is ſaid to be very 
nouriſhing. 
The country round about Florence is fo full of 
villages and houſes of pleaſure, that one would 
imagine it to be all one continuation of the ſub- 
urbs of the townz, and it. may be truly * 
a c that 


- 


one of the great duke's fineſt country- 
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that it is one of the richeſt, pleaſanteſt, and beſt 
inhabited vallies in the whole world. "Thoſe _ 
that like to take an excurſion into this charm- Pieſele. 
ing country, may go firſt: to Fieſole, a ſmall 
town within three miles to the northward, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a hill. To this town: 
Florence owes: its original, having been one of 
the twelve great cities of the Hetrurians, and 
the reſidence of their augurs, in which light it. 


is mentioned by Silius Italicus, 


Adſuit et ſacris interpres fulminis alis. 
Feſula- 


At preſent: it is the ſeat of a biſhop, ſuffragan of 
Florence, but has nothing remarkable except the 


cathedral, and ſome remains of antiquity. From Preteline.. 

Fieſole you may go to Pratolino, a country-ſeat 

belonging to the great duke, two miles north 

of Fieſole. It is a majeſtic ſquare ſtructure, 

encompaſſed with mountains, and the gardens- 

ſuitable to the magnificence of the palace. Phe 

fountains, caſcades, and grottos, are all admi- 

rable in their kind; but what is moſt taken 

notice of is the ſitting coloſſal ſtatue of mount 

Apennine, which is made of ſtone by John of 

Bologna, and if it were ſtanding, would be ſe-\ 

venty feet high. Near Pratolino, between Flo- ' 

rence to the eaſt and Piſtoia to the weſt, ſtands: 

the little town of Prato, formerly one of the four 

principal boroughs of Italy. It is a moſt delight-- 

ful place, ſituated on the river Hiſentio, in a fruit- 

ful plain. The great church is a hand fome build 

ing enriched with many fine paintings and 

carvings, Here are ſome other good churches, 

and a magnificent college of Jeſuits.— Sixteen pgi I 

miles ſouth of Florence | A Poggio „ e "<a 
ouſes. 

It abounds with handſome paintings, and was 


| called J. per tale fr Om the du tcheſs of Fhlrence, na- 


: _ tural. 
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tural daughter to Charles V. whoſe curious 
cloſet and oratory are vaſtly admired. 

Route from But, continuing your journe to Rome, the 
Florence to | | 83 ] y 7 
Sienna. firſt ſtage you arrive at, after you leave Florence, 
is San Caſciano, a ſmall town, with a poſt-houſe 
about nine miles from Florence. The next ſtage 
is the village of Tavernelle, about eight miles 
from Caſciano. Between theſe two places you paſs 
a ſmall river called the Peſa. From Tavernelle 
you come to Barberino, a borough famous for 
giving name to the noble family of Barberini, 
of which was pope Urban VIII. The next place 
you come to is the little town of Poggibonz?, 
formerly noted for its excellent tobacco, the 
credit of which is now conſiderably diminiſhed, 
However, they have a very convenient inn for 
travellers, and generally keep good horſes, 
From Poggibonzi, you come to the little town 
of Staggia, celebrated in the wars of the Flo- 
rentings; from thence to the village of Caſliglion- 
cello, where they have a poſt-houſe. On the 
right hand, on the top of a hill, you ſee the 
little town of Certaldo, where the famous Boc— 
cacio was born. He died in the year 1375, aged 
62, and was interred in the pariſh church of 
Certaldo, where he has a monument with the 
following inſcription written by himſelf, 


Hac fub mole jacent cineres ac offa Fohannts, 
Mens ſedet ante Deum meritis ornata laborum; 
Mortalis vitæ genitor Boccaccius, illi 


Patria Certaldum, ſludium fuit alma poeſis. 
From Caftiglioncello, you proceed directly to 


VI. S1 EN M A. 

Sienna. Sienna is a city of Ita y, in the dutchy of 7½ 
cany, and capital of the Sienneſe, in E. long. 12. 
30. lat. 43. 20. This city is called Sena Julia 

1 in 


nn N. 


in the Itinerary, and by ſome is confounded with 


the other colony on the Adriatic, called Senigag- 
lia. For its arms, it has a ſhe-wolf ſuckling Re- 
mulus and Remus, an argument of its having been 
a Roman colony. For ſeveral ages it was a free 
city, and the head of a republic, till taken by 


the Spaniards in 1554, and ſold to the duke of 
Florence. Tis now the third city in the country, 
and the ſeat of an archbiſhop. It is ſituated in. 


a very good air, on an uneven ground, which 


renders it ſomewhat inconvenient for walking. 


The town is ſurrounded with a wall, and fifteen 
or twenty fquare towers; and has a citadel] built 


on a hill. The ſtreets are neat, paved with brick, 


laid ſide-ways, the houſes handſome and well 
built, and the water excellent. The cathedral 


is a ſine Gothic ſtructure, faced with marble. 


without and within; the pavement is of white 
and black marble, the pieces,of which are tgur-. 
ed and joined together in the choir, after the 
manner of Moſaic, This work was begun by 
Duccis of Sienna, and finiſhed by Dominic Bec- 
cafum: ; the part next the choir repreſents. 
Abraham's ſacrifice, with the paſiaze thro' the 


Red-Sea. The arched ceiling of the church is 


azured, and ſtrewed with ſtars of gold. The 


chapel of the Madonna is remarkable for its fine 
ſtatues; thoſe of S. Jerom and S. Mary Mag- 
alen are the work of cavalier Bernini; and the 
other two by one of his ſcholars. In this church 
they have likewiſe the images of all the ſibyls, 

with their characters, prophecies, and a ſeries 
. of the popes. From the church, you enter into. 


the place in which the library was formerly kept, 
where you may ſee thoſe fine pictures that re- 


-preſent the whole hiſtory of Areas Sylvius, 
afterwards pope Pius II. They were deſigned by 


Raphael, after his firſt way of drawing, v. hich. 
was.his worſt; but the painting was performed, 
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by Piriro Perugino, his maſter, with Bernardis 
and Priituricchio.. The other principal places, 
are the college of the nobles, eſtabliſhed in 1681; 
the fine palace Piccolomini, which formerly be- 
longed to Æneas Sylvius, the great hoſpital, the 
ehurches of S. Francis, S. Auguſtin, and of the 
Madonna di Provenzano,the church of S. Martin, 
where they have a picture of S. Bartho.omew by 
Boracci, the palaces of the archbiſhop and the 
governor of the city, 'and the new palace of 
Zondadari. The great ſquare is hollow, like a 
boat or ſcallop-ſhe}] ; it may be eaſily filled with 


water from its fountains, to repreſent the naval 


Road from 
Sienna to 


Kadicofani. 


fights, according to the cuſtom of the Romans. 


he houſes round itareall uniform, with piazza's 
under them to cover the people from fun and 
rain. Sienna is an univerſity, pretty much fre- 
quented by foreigners, eſpecially Germans, who 
enjoy ſeveral privileges. The public hoſpital 


is a large building, endowed with a very ample 


revenue. The academy for young gentlemen 
is under the direction of the Jeſuits, who have 
2 handſome college. Fhe town is alſo famous 
for the purity. of the Halian tongue which is 
ſpoken here without thatguttural pronunciation, 
fo diſagreeable in the Horenuines. For this 


reaſon a great many foreigners chooſe to re- 


ſide here ſome time to learn the language, 
rather than at Florence, where it is badly pro- 
nounced, or- at Rome, where you have too much. 
hurry and noiſe. - On the firſt of Ju), and 
the fifteenth of Auguſt, they divert themſelves 
here with horſe- races. The neighbouring 
country. is pleaſant, and tolerably fertile in 

corn and fruit. | 
Leaving $:enna,you behold a great many coun- 
7 po and gardens on your right and left. 
hen you deſcend: inſenſibly, and: afterwards 
e mount 
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mount a little hill of potter's earth, and con- 


ſequently barren, extending about two miles in 


length; but all the reſt of the road to Buon 


Canvento, is a good country. Advancing on, 
you come to Zucignano, a borough and poſt- 


tage, from whence you can diſcover Sienna, 


as you come from Rome. Not far from hence: 


ſtands a very pleaſant convent, called mount 


_ Olivet, where the general of a monaſtic order 


of that name uſually reſides. In the cloiſters 
there are very fine hiſtorical paintings, eleven 
of which are by Luca Signorelli, and the reſt by 


Sodoma. Leaving Lucignano, you paſs by Ponte 
d Arbia, Monterone, and Borghetto, villages 
ſituated in a fruitful foil. On the right hand- 
you ſez the little city of Montalcino, the fee of 
a biſhop ſuffragan of Sienna, noted for alabaſter. 
and marble, and eſpecially its excellent wine.. 
You travel here through a fruitful ſmiling : 
plain, bordered and ſurrounded with. a great. 
many beautiful hills. Before you come to the: 
poſt-ſtage of Buon Convento, you paſs a ſmall; 
niver upon a handſome bridge of one arch. 
Buon Convent is a little walled town, neatly: 
built, and paved with brick, ſet. ſide- ways. 
This place is famous for the death, of the em- 
peror Henry VII. who was poiſoned ſome time 
before with a conſecrated. hoſt, by a Domini- 
can friar, and was buried at Piſa in 1313 At 


about a mile from Buon Condento, you enter 


into a rugged way, which continues till you 


come to the village of Torrinieri, the next poſt 
ſtation. A, little way from Tarrinieri you en- 


ter into a pleaſant and well - cultivated valley, 
which extends about four miles, and then you 
come to S. Quirico, a ſmall. town upon a hill, 
remarkable for a handſome palace built by car- 
dinal Flavio Chigi, but now poſſeſſed by the 
family. of Zendadari. Quirieo is allo _ far 
me 
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ſome Ryman ruins that lie ſcattered about a 
large ſquare tower of great antiquity, in the 
midſt of which is the ſtatue of Pallas, with 
this diſtich under it, 5 | 


ola nec inſidias, nec militis enſem, 
| Nec mare, nec ventos, barbariemque timet. 


Among thoſe ruins. is ſtil] to be ſeen a large 
chamber intire, and near one of the windows 
a bull carved in marble, with his horns ſtriking 
againſt the trunk of a tree, with this inſcrip- 

tion iraſci in cornua diſcit. Near S. Quirico 
you paſs the little river Orcia, which in win- 
ter ſwells with the torrents from the mountains, 
and is ſometimes. reckoned: dangerous. Be- 
tween S. Quirico and the next poſt-ſtation, 
which is La Scala, you paſs through a very bad 
rocky country. La Scala is only an inn where 
you get ſhelter among theſe rocks. From hence 
the road to Radicofani is between deſart moun- 
tains, whence oftentimes flow great torrents, 
but they are ſoon drained, and therefore are 

„ſeldom a hinderance to travellers. 

Redicgfani. Radicofani is a ſmall town of the Sienneſe, in 
; the dutchy of Tuſcany, in E. long. 12. 40. lat. 
42. 50. It was built by Deſiderius, the laſt 
king of the Lombard. The town is ſituated on 
-a high mountain, and defended by a citadel, 
which is reckoned almoſt impregnable. Both 
citadel and town are wrapped up almoſt halt 
the year in clouds. The grand duke has built 
here a fine inn for the public conveniency. 
From a rock under the citadel, there runs a 
ſpring, which is carried to the high road for 
the ſake of travellers, who are better pleaſed 
with the good white and red Montepulciano they 
find in the inn. From Radicofani you proceed 
5 miles through a mountainous road, till you 
come 


— 
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come to the little river Paglia, which in win- 


ter is reckoned dangerous. From hence you 


come to Ponte Centino, the firſt poſt- ſtation and 
village in the pope's dominions. "The lord of 
this village is of the family of Sforza, who ob- 
liges paſſengers to pay a ſmall toll for their 
horſes and baggage. | 
From hence you proceed to Acquapendente, 4:quapons 
by Ptolemy called Aguula, which you diſcover dente. 


at ſome diſtance, upon an eminent rock, with 


a little caſcade, from whence the town has per- 
haps taken its name. It is ſituated in the pro- 
vince of Orvietano, in the pope's territories, 
and is a large well- built town, but neither po- 
pulous nor rich. Upon the deſtruction of Ca, 
tro, in 1646, pope Innocent X. removed the 
biſhop's ſee hither, They have a ſmall manu- 
facture of earthen ware, and a handſome. 
bridge, called Ponte Gregoriano, over the Paglia, 
a mile below the town. On the:town-houſe 
there are ſome inſcriptions, in which this place: 
is called Aqueſium and Aguipendium, but it is 


not at all mentioned in antient hiſtory, Be- 


tween Acguapendente and Bolſena, you have all. 
the way a very bad country; about half-way, 
at a place called S. Lorenzo, you have very good 
wine. | 3 

Bolſena, or Volſeno, is a ſmall town of the _ 
dutchy of Caſtro, in the Ecclefiaſtic State, in Belſena.. 
E. long. 13. lat. 42. 40. It is the antient Vol 
ſmium, the birth- place of Sejanus, and was one 
of the 12 principal cities of Hetruria. It is 
now an inconſiderable town, fituated on a lake 
of its own name, by Columella called Lacus Vul-- 
ſmizs, which is of an oval figure, near twenty 
miles in circumference, and has plenty of fiſh. 
There are two iſlands in this lake, one called 
Martana, and the other Biſentina; the firſt is 
famous for the baniſhment and death of Ama 
laſuntha, the learned queen of the Qftrogaths, | 

; Wno- 


by 
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| who was afterwards murdered here by her un- 
grateful couſin Theodatus. On a rifing ground 
behind it, are the ruins of the antient Volſinium, 
which, according to Pliny, was reduced to aſhes 
by lightning. The miracle of a. conſecrated 
boſt in this town, that was-ſaid to have ſhed 
blood, while a prieſt, who doubted of the real 
preſence, was ſaying maſs before the pope, is 
well known from the famous picture of Ra- 
 phael in the Vatican. From Bolſena to Monte- 
fiaſcone you coaſt, at ſome diſtance, the above. 
mentioned Jake. 
VII. MonTEFIASCONE:. 
Maontefiaſcone is a city of Italy, in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtic State, and patrimony of S. Peter, in E. 
long. 12. 50. lat. 42. 20. ſituated on a little 
fruitful hill near the lake of Bolſena. It is a 
very antient place, and was formerly the chief: 
city of the Faliſci, ſuppoſed by ſeveral to be the 
Mons Soracte of the antients, and the very 
town that was beſieged by Camillus, and be- 
trayed by the ſchoolmaiter. By others it is ſup» 
poſed to be the Treſſulum or Phyſcon of the an- 
tients. It is the ſee of a biſhop, united with. 
that of Cornetta; and fo famous for. its excellent 
Muſcatello wine, that ſome have believed its 
name _ derived from Zoos ons, Monte- 
aſcone ſignifying properly the Mount of Flagons 
Ache Karen of u. Tlavian, near 0 ing 
there is a remarkable inſoription on the tomb of 
a German prelate, who, travelling to Rome, ſent 
his ſervant' always before him, to know in 
what inn he could find the beſt wine, and or- 
dered him to write the word ef? over the door 
with chalk. The ſervant, liking this wine, 
wrote three E over the door, upon which his 
maſter-drank ſo plentifully. of: it, that he was 
taken ill; and died ſoon after. The prelate is 
repreſented upon his tomb- ſtone even with the 
pavement, with a mitre on his head; on ** 
; e 
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ſide of him are two ſcutcheons, with as many 
drinking-glaſſes. At his feet are theſe words, 
in worn and half Gothic characters, Ef, E/?, 
Ei; propter nimium E, Johannes de Fucris 
Dominus meus mortuus eſt; which epitaph was 
made by his ſervant. They have put this E/, 


Eſt, Eff, upon the ſign of the inn, to ſhew * 
that the wine is good. | 


e was 
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Viterbo is a city in Nah, of the Eecleſiaftic Viterbos 


State, and capital of the province of S. Peter's 
Patrimony, in E. long. 12. 45. lat. 42. 16. ſi- 


tuated at the foot of mount Cyminus. Tbis is 


ſuppoſed by ſome to be the antient Fanum Vol- 
tumnæ, but its antiquity is greatly diſputed by 
others, who think it was formed of the ruins 


of the neighbouring places, and particularlyof 


Toſcanella. The town is of a moderate bigneſs, 
built for the moſt part of ſtone, and defended 
by a wall, with ſome old ſquare towers, that 
were erected as places of ſecurity during the 
factions of the Guephs and Gibellines. It is the 


| fee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Rome. The cathe- 


dral is an old building, that contains nothing 


remarkable. The town-houſe is famous for 


ſome pictures of the illuſtrious men of that 
country, and likewiſe for antient inſcriptions ; 
but the truth of the latter is much queſtioned, 
being ſuppoſed by a great many to be the hg- 
ments of the famous impoſtor, Annius of Vi- 
terbo, a native of this city. There is alſo a 
memorial here of the donation made by the 
counteſs Mathilda of her eſtate to the fe ob 


Nome. There are ſeveral palaces in the town, 


and religious houſes of different orders. In the 
church of S. Francis there is a fine picture by 


Sebaſtiano del Picmbo, The town-houſe was 


painted by Balthaſer- Croce of Bologna. Here 
zre a great many fine fountains, two of which 


AT 
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are medicinal, Mount Cyminus, on which the 
town ſtands, abounds with wine, corn, and 


. fountains of freſh and medicinal water, among 


which are the Aguæ Caiz, much commended 
by antient writers. A mile from the town ſtands 
a very fine church and convent of Dominicans, 
called La Madonna della quercia. Two miles 
from this church you ſee Bagnaia, a pleaſure- 
houſe of the duke of Lanti. All round the 
mount Cyminus, or mountain of Viterbo, there 


are a number of little towns and country- ſeats 


belonging to the Roman nobility. 
The country about Viterbo is rough, and ge- 
nerally uneven. ' Advancing a little further, 
you aſcend to the top of the famous mountain, 
which formerly gave the name of Ciminus to 
the neighbouring lake. From hence you ſee the 
ſea upon your right-hand. This mountain, as. 
well as the lake, the people call now by the 
name of Vico, from a little place ſo named in 
the neighbourhood, the antient Vicus Elbii. It 
is very much celebrated by the Roman hiſto- 
rians; Livy, in particular, gives a hideous pic- 
ture of it; but now it is greatly changed, be- 
ing planted with fine ſycamore-trees on the 
lake-fide, with cheſnut-trees on the other fide, 
and on the ſouth-ſide with flowers not deſpiſed 
in the fineſt gardens. Upon the top of this. 
mountain ſtood the city of Capena, mentioned 
by Virgil, Deſcending the mountain, by an 
eaſy declivity made with great art and labour, 


you come to the half-ruined village of Vico, 


after coaſting for ſome time along the lake de 
Vico, which is twelve or fifteen = in CIrcum- 
ference, and frequently mentioned in the Ro- 
man hiſtory by the name of Lacus Cimmus: 


Et Cimini cum monte lacum, lucoſque Capenos. 
Virg. En. 7. 697. 
Near 


— 


II 


Near this lake the ſoil is ſomewhat agreeable, 


but it grows barren, and the road ſtony, very 


ſoon after, till you come to Ronciglione. 
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Ronciglione is a town of Italy, in the Eccle- Ronciglione. 


ſiaſtic State, and Patrimony of S. Peter, in E. 
long. 13. lat. 42. 12. It is a ſmall place, but 
had a pretty good trade, and was one of the 
richeſt in the province, while it belonged to 
the dukes of Parma, which was till 1649, when 
pope Innocent X. became maſter of it, and it 
has ever ſince continued in the poſſeſſion of his 
ſucceſſors. 
is Caprarola, a ſmall town on the brow of a 


hill, remarkable for a fine palace, which be- 


longs to the queen dowager of Spain, It was 


built by cardinal Alexander Farneſe, who em- 


ployed the famous architect Vignola. The 
chambers are painted by Taddeo Zuccheri, ac- 
cording to the deſign of Annibal Caracas. The 
gardens are exceeding fine, and adorned with, 


beautiful fountains; upon the whole, it is one 


of the fineſt ſpots in Europe. In the church of 
the Franciſcans, belonging to the town, there 
is a picture of S. Sylvefier by Lanfranco. The 


country from Roncighone to Rome is rough, un- 
even, and uncultivated. As you come near 


Monte Roſſi, you ſce a little ſpring, whoſe wa- 
ter has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell; and at ſome 
diſtance from thence there are ſeveral ſmall 


lakes or baſons, whoſe waters are of the ſame 


ſulphureous nature. Approaching ſtill nearer 
to Monte Roſſi, you paſs by a little lake on the 
right-hand, which ſome think is the Lacus Va- 


dimonis of Livy, and abounds with good tench. 


A little out of the road is the village of Baſſano, 
belonging to the family of Juſtiniani, who 
have a fine palace here, with paintings by Al- 
bani and Doemenichini. Soon after you aſcend 


the 


A very little out of the high-road caprarola. 


the hill, where you ſee the little town of Monte Norte Refi. 
Noſſi, which ſome imagine is the Reſalum of 
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the Itinerary of Antoninus. Leaving Monti 


Roſſi you proceed to the next poſt ſtation which 


Daſcano. is the Boſco di Baccano, where they have an inn 


which was cut down, as ſome 


for the accommodation of travellers. Here was 
formerly a wood, by Livy called Sylvia Marjia, 

fy, by Sixtus 
V. to clear the country of the banditti, who 


- uſed to retire hither as a place of ſhelter. Ad- 


vaneing ſtill, you ſee ſome parts of the 7 
Amilia* ſtill remaining; here you leave the 
road to Bracciano on the right, and come to 
Prima Porta, a poſt ſtage and inn. Bracciano 
is a borough belonging to the family of Ode/- 
calchi, where they have a beautiful palace: 
here alſo is the famous lake called Sabbatinus, 
whoſe waters are conveyed to the-fountains at 
Rome. From Prima Porta you proceed to Ponte 
Malle, famous for the victory of Conſtantine the 


- Great over Maxentius; before you come to 


Ponte Molle you ſee the Via Flaminia which 
Teads to Loretto. Within four miles of Rome 
you ſee a tomb erected upon a pedeſtal next the 
road, which is ſaid to be Nero's. At both ends 
there ate two Pegaſus's in baſſo-relievo, Pro- 
ceeding four miles further you come to the great 
and famous city of Rome. 


IX. By- places in this Tourney. 
Wenty- three miles ſouth of Florence, be- 
tween the territory of Piſa and Sienna, 


Volterra. ſtands the city of Volterra, in E. long. 11. 58. 


lat. 43. 17. This is a place of great antiquity, 
and as ſome ſay, one of the 12 cities of the an- 
tient Hetrurians. It is built on a high hill to- 
. Mr wards 

* 'This is not the /Zmilian way mentioned p. 201, 
but another made by M. #milins Scaurus, which 


went from Rome to Piſa, and from thence to Sabaga, 


a town in Liguria now deſtroyed, and near to Sa- 
vVona. | 


T * = ET. 
wards the ſea, near the little river Zambra. Its 


walls are all of fine ſquare ſtones, moſt of them 
ſix feet long, cloſely cemented with a kind of 


bitumen, a ſurpriſing work of the antient Ty/- 


cans. It has five ſtately gates, and before each 
of them a handſome fountain running with 


ſweet and clear water. Within the city there 
are two other fountains, adorned with variet 


of ſculpture, and fine old ſtatues of marble, 


whole bas-reliefs and inſcriptions are ſtill re- 


maining. This city contains a great number 
of antient monuments, as well Hetruſcan, as 
Raman, particularly ſome that were diſcovered 
in 1732, Which with the other monuments of 
this antient city, will ſoon be publiſhed by the 


learned Signor Gori, public profeſſor at Fo- 


rence, Volterra is a biſhop's ſee. The cathe- 
dral is antient, but has ſeveral good pictures, 


by Roſh and Vaſari. In the chapel of Inghi- 


rami, the converſion of S. Paul is by Domeni- 
chino. The fine marble tabernacle, was made 
by Mino of Fieſole in the year 1480. The 
tomb of Raphael Volater ranus, was carved by 
Andrea of Fieſole. In the church of St. Francis 


there is a picture of Luke Signorelli, by Cortona 


and at the Florentine gate, a little chapel 
painted by Balthazar Peruxzi, called the Sien- 
neſe, though born at Volterra. Without the 
town ſtands the abbey of S. Juſto, belonging 
to the monks of Camaldoli, where they have two 
fine pictures done by Domenico Ghirlandai. 


About eight miles from this city is the little 


country called Yada, near the ſea- ſide, where 
are the famed Ague Volaterranæ; theſe are 
ſmall lakes of vaſt depth, the water of which 
is boiling hot, and ſends forth ſulphureous 
ſtreams, On the left hand in the road to Flo- 
rence, you ſee the village of Anciſa, where Pe- 
trarch is ſaid to have been born. 


Twenty- 
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. Twenty-ſix miles north-eaſt of Sienna, ſtands 
the city of Arezzo, in Tuſcany, in E. long. 13, 
15. lat. 43. 15. This is a very antient town, 
one of the 12 Tuſcan municipia or cities, by the 
Romans called Aretium, ſituated about 3 miles 
from the fens of Chianas, which empty them- 
ſelves into the Arno a little below it. Under the 
Romans it was a very flouriſhing place, mention 
being made in hiſtory that it ſupplied Scipio 
Africanus's fleet with arms and corn, when he 
removed the ſeat of war to Carthage. Pliny 
makes mention of the earthen veſſels made 
here, which were reckoned the beſt in tal, 
It was fallen into decay, when Coſmo de Me- 
dicis took it under his protection, ſince which 
time it has gradually recovered itſelf. It is 
pretty well built, and the ſee of a biſhop ſuf- 
fragan of Florence, The cathedral was built 
in 1200 by Margaritone; the great altar is by 
George Piſano and his pupils. The windows are 
handſomely painted; and there are ſeveral good 
pictures within ſide. At the entrance of the 
church there are two pillars of porphyry, and 
in the ſquare before it a ſtatue in white marble, 
of the great duke Ferdinand. In the Olivetan 
abby of S. Flora, there is a noble picture in the 
refectory, of the marriage of Aſuerus and E/t- 
her, 14 braccia in length, and 6 in height, con- 
taining above 60 figures bigger than the life, 


by George Vaſari. The frontiſpiece of the Mi- 


ſericordia is exceeding fine, adorned with baſſi- 


relievs's; as likewiſe the biſhop's palace, who 
is intitled count of Ceſa, and prince of the R:- 
man empire. In the famous collegiate church 
of P:eve, you ſee a picture by Frederic Barocci. 
The front of the houſe of Vaſari, is all painted 
by George Vaſari. This city is famous for the 
birth of many celebrated men, and among the 
reſt of Mecænas, Aretino the ſatyrical po 
; Cid 


VVV 3569 
ds Guido the Benedictin monk, who invented the 


4 muſical notes, ut, re, mi, fal, ſol, la; Leo- [3 
n, nardo Bruni the hiſtorian; and George Vaſari 
he the painter. 8 | | | 3 
les Thirty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Sienna, ſtands 4 


N- the town of Maſſa, in E. long. 11. 50. lat. 4.3. 5. Maja 
he This is the antient Maſſa Peiernenſiu, and the FR 


on birth- place of the emperor Conſtantinus Gallus, | 
91% Þ Itis fituate on a hill between Sienna and the fea i} 
he towards the ſouth, and is the ſee of a biſhop | 
iny ſuffragan of Sienna. It is neither large nor well 
de peopled, by reaſon of its unhealthy air. It is 

ly, 18 miles from Populonia, an antient town on | | 
le- the coaſt of the Tyrrhene ſea, which now lies in 1 


ch MW ruins. This place was called Poplonium by | 
is Ptolemy, and Stephanus de Urbibus ; but its mo- 
uf. dern name is Porto Baratto. Near the ruins of Pere Ba- 
llt Populonia, you fee the promontory, now called te. 
by Capo Campana. We muſt not confound the ! 


are above Maſſa, with the city of Maſſa Carrara. 
20d About ten miles from the confines of the Ec- 
the cleſiaſtic State, between Montepulciano and S. 
ind Quedrica, ſtands the town of Pienxa, upon a , {| 
le, hill in the territory of Sienna. It was only a Es Il 
tan village called Corfignano, before it took its pre- | 
the ſent name, and was made a biſhopric by pope 
ee Pius II. formerly Æneas Sylvius, who was born 


on- here. The famous architect, Giorgio Seneſe, 


ife, built the cathedral, the biſhop's palace, the i 
Vi. townhouſe, and the town-walls. Te 1 
572 Further on, ſtands the town of Chiuſi, in the chi. 1 
ho territory of Sienna, and on the confines of the - | 
No- pope's territories, in E. long. 13. lat. 43. This | 
ch is the antient Cluſium, one of the moſt famous 
ci. colonies of the Hetruſcans, according to Poly- 

ted hits and Strabo. It was the reſidence of the ce- | 
the lebrated king Porſenna, and has ftill ſeveral veſ- | 1 
the tiges of its antient ſplendor; for there are more 
det, Hetruſcan monuments daily diſcovered here 

us | than 
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a very handſome church, after the deſign of | 


Cor tena. 
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than in any other part of Tuſcany; and among 
the reſt, there is a very extraordinary buildin 
Which the inhabitants call the labyrinth of Por- 


ſenna. It is now an epiſcopal ſee, but is very 


ſmall, and poorly inhabited, by reaſon of its 
unwholeſome air. The adjacent territory is 
called Valle di Chiana, from a lake, or rather 
marſhy fen of that name, - 

Twenty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Sienna, ſtands 
the town of Montepulciano, in the dutchy of 
Tuſcany and territory of Sienna, in E. long. 13, 
lat. 43. It ſtands on the top of a mountain, 
and tho' but a ſmall place, has ſome handſome 
buildings. It was made the ſee of a biſhop by 
Pius IV. in 1561. Without the town is the 


church of St. Agnes of the Dominican order, 


where her body lies buried. The Jeſuits have 


father Pozzi. In the cathedral there are ſome 
pictures by Luke Signorelli; and at St. Auſtin's, 
by Laurence di Credi, Without the gate of St. 
Biagio, there is a magnificent church dedicated 
to the virgin Mary, and built by Franceſco da 
S. Gallo. But the fame of this town and coun- 
try is owing chiefly to the delicious wine, 
known by the name of Montepulciano. 
Fifteen miles from hence eaſtward, after paſ- 
ſing a fine plain, you come to Cortona, a town 
belonging to the dukedom of Tuſcany, in E. 


long. 13. lat. 43. 15. This is one of the twelve 


municipia of Tuſcany, by the antients called 
Corytum, and Cirtonium, pleaſantly fituated on 
a mountain planted with vines, and other fruit- 
trees, near the confines of Umbria, four miles 


north of the lake of Perugia, in the road to 


Arezzo, and about eight miles from the fens of 
Chiana. The ſemicircular plain at the bottom 
of the hill is one of the fineſt in Italy. The 
town 1s pretty well built, and is the ſee of a 

| biſhop 
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biſhop ſuffragan of Florence. The cathedral is 
a very old building, remarkable only for a fine 
picture of the nativity, by Pietro Berettini.— 
In the church on the top of the hill lies the 
body of S. Margaret of Cortona; here alſo is a 
fine picture, by Luke Signorelli, and a S. Ca- 
tharine, by Frederick Barocci. There are ſome 
handſome paintings in S. Francis, S. Auguſtin, 
and other churches, Without the town there 
is a fine collegiate church called St. Maria 
Nuova, adorned with paintings, by Bronzio, 
Andrea Commodo, and Spagnolo. But this city 

boaſts chiefly of its academy of Antiquarians, 

who have a public Muſeum, and 2 library, 

that does honour to Tuſcany. 

| Thoſe who have a mind to make an excur- Maremma | 

5 ſion to the maremma of Sienna, and the ſtate Df Sienna. {| 

N called dell; Preſidii, muſt turn off at S. Quirico | | 

p 

7 


in their way from Sienna, and paſſing the river 
Arbia, the baths of Petriolo, and the mouth of | 
another river called 4 , with ſeveral boroughs, | [| 
4 they enter the maremma of Sienna, where the 
firſt place they come to is Graſſetto, about ſix Mette. . 
miles from the ſhore, a ſmall town, though an | U 
epiſcopal ſee, ſuffragan of Sienna. Pliny calls it | 
Roſetum; it grew out of the ruins of the antient 9 
„of Ruſelle, and is waſhed by the river | 
" Þ Onibrone. It has a pretty ſtrong. caſtle, built | 
by the houſe of Medicis, as a check to the Spa- 
n/h garriſons quartered in the ſtate delli Preſi. 7755 ma 
i. The town is but thinly peopled, by reaſon Os 


* 
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: of its fenny ground, and unwholſome air.— 

* A little further within land, is the little town = 
of $:aza, ſituated on a hill near the river Er- 
80 minia. It is but poorly inhabited for the ſame 


| reaſon as Groſſetto; and has nothing to boaſt 

9 of but of having given birth to the famous 

Gregory VIT. Not far from thence is the 

4 borough of Pitigliano, which formerly be- Pcig/iane. 1 
Yor. III. F longed | | 
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longed to the houſe of Orſini; here the grand 
duke keeps a garriſon, But approaching 
nearer the ſea, you come to Orbitello, a very 
good harbour and ſtrong fortreſs, which com- 
mands the coaſt along the Tuſcan ſea. By the 
late treaties it is ſubject to the king of Spain, 
who has a large garriſon here. A little further 
on, you ſee Telamone, the portus Telamonis of 
Pliny, a pretty good harbour, near the mouth 
of the river Oſa, fourteen miles from Groſſetto; 
it has a ſtrong caſtle to defend it, and a Spaniſh 
garriſon, —Not far from thence is Porto Her- 
cole, a ſmall harbour, but ſomewhat dangerous, 
defended alſo by a good fortreſs, and a Spaniſh 
garriſon, — Two miles further is the little har- 
bour called Porto S. Stefano, between which 
and Porto Hercole, oppoſite the iſle of Giglio, 
from whence it is 8 miles diſtant, riſes mount 
Argentaro, which is twenty miles in circum- 
ference; here you find a very good fortreſs with 
a Spaniſh garriſon, the laſt this nation poſſeſſes 
Mount Argentaro abounds in me- 
dicinal herbs; and the lake which ſurrounds 
Orbitello, abounds in very good fiſh, From 
hence, following the river Marta, you may 
come to Bolſena; but the moſt common road is 
that of Radicofans. 

To the left of the lake of Bolſena, you ſee 
the little town of Bagnorea, in the Eccleſiaſtic 
tate, and diſtrict of Orvieto, ſix miles from 
this laſt city and from Montefiaſcone, and twelve 
from Viterbo. It is an epiſcopal ſee, but ill 
peopled. By Stephanus and Antoninus, it is 


called Balneum Regis, and Rhoda, according to 
Paulus Diaconus; others ſuppoſe it to be the 
Novempagi of Pliny. po T9 
Following the banks of the lake of Bolſena, 

a little further you come to Orvieto, the capital 
of the province of Orvietano, in the 3 
tate, 


7 TO one Os ooh oP Bae D, 


State, in E. long. 13. lat. 43. It is a — 


ing. The architect of this ſingular building, 


induſtria adjecit. This city, called Herbanum 


which was begun to be painted by F. Angelo, a 


PFifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Viterbo, on the He. 


. 1 


ſtrong town, ſituated at the conflux of the 7i- 
ber and the Chiane, on a ſteep hill, ſurrounded 
on every ſide with rocks, and precipices. To 
this ſituation it is owing that it has no ſprings; 
but there is a very ſurpriſing well cut into the 
rock, to ſupply it with freſh water. The mules 
which bring up the water on their backs, go 
down by a ſtair-caſe of 150 ſteps, and 6o win- 
dows, and come up by another, without meet- 


was the famous Antonio da San Galls, em- 
ployed by Clement VII. At the entrance is this 


inſcription, Quod natura munimento inviderat, 


by Pliny, and Urbevetanum by Procopius, is the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Rome. The cathe- 
dral, though of Gothic architecture, is a hand- 
ſome building, which was begun in 1250, by 
Nicolo Piſano. The front is adorned with fine 
ſtatues, among the reſt the virgin Mary, and 
the four Evangeliſts, with a baſ/o-relievs of the 
laſt judgment, by the ſaid Nicolo Piſano, and 
others repreſenting ſome hiſtories of the old 
teſtament. The other half of the front is a ſur- 
priſing work in Moſaic, by Scalzi, expreſſing 
the hiſtory of the new teſtament. In the church 
there is a very fine organ, and a baſſo-re/ievo of 
Raphael da Monte Lupo. Here is allo a chapel, 


Dominican, and finiſhed by Luke Signorelli, 
where you ſee a very beautiful repreſentation of 
the laſt judgment. Orvieto was once a potent 
and populous city, but is now much upon the 
decline, 


confines of the dutchy of Caftro, in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtic State, ſtands the little town of Teſcanella, 
on the river Marta. It was a conliderable 
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Dutri. 


Nepi. 


Corneto. 


Tolfa, 


We GRAND TOUR. 
place under the old Hetruſcans, and called Tyr- 
rhenia and Toſcania, but now it has hardly any 


thing left of its antient ſtate, except ſome 
heaps of rubbiſh. Returning to Caprarola, and 


proceeding three miles from the road to Rome, 


you come to Sutri, a famed Roman colony, 
called Sutrium, ſituated near the river Pozzolo, 
and ſurrounded by many rocks. It is almoſt 
depopulated, becauſe of the badneſs of the air. 
Four miles further ſtands the little town of 
Nepi, antiently Nepeta, ſituated alſo near the 


river Pozzolo, and though a biſhop's ſee, almoſt 


abandoned, becauſe of the badneſs of the air. 
It is five miles from Monte Roſſi, in the road to 
Name. Not far from Nepi there is a deep lake, 
and further on the village of Baſſano, belong- 


ing to the family of Juſſiniani, who have a fine 


palace here adorned with paintings, by Albani 
and Domenichini. ; 

Turning towards the ſea-coaſt, you may go 
to Corneto, the antient Cornetum, a town of the 
patrimony of S. Peter, ſituate upon a hill, four 
miles from the ſea of Tuſcany, near the river 
Marta. The town is ſurrounded with good 
walls, but is ſmall and poorly inhabited, by 
reaſon of the ſouth winds, which in thoſe parts 
are very common, and prejudicial to health. 

Seven miles from Corneto, there is a village, 
called Tolfa, famous for the diſcovery made in 


its neighbourhood of ſcven rocks of allum, 


which is uſed in the dying of wool and cloth. 


The diſcoverer was Jahn di Caſtro, fon of the 


famous Paul the civilian. The caves and the 
manufactures for cleaning the allum, are 


wortby a traveller's notice. They have lately 


found out ſome copper mines and rock cryſtal, 
and are daily making new experiments and diſ- 


Civita Pec- coveries. - Ten miles from thence, keeping 


clia. 


along the ſea- ſhore, you come to Civita Vecchia, 
| already 


1 "EF 
already deſcribed, p. 300. from whence it is 


40 miles to Rome by the Via Aurelia, keeping 
near the ſea- ſide for about ſix miles. 
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ROM Florence to Piſa and Leghorn, there Leghorn: 


are caroxze a vetura, or itage-coaches, 
for which you pay as follows. To Piſa, which 
is 40 miles, you pay 15 julio's, including pro- 
viſions, when they perform it in one day, and 
a piaſtre when they perform it in a day and a 
half. For a calaſh from Florence to Leghorn, 
you pay five pieces and a half, and eight at the 
moſt in winter, performing it in two days, 
and in ſummer in a day and a half. Fora litter 
(but litters now are not much uſed) you pay 
about eight or nine ducats; and you perform 
it in ſummer in two days, and in winter in 
three, when the Vetturino will have ten ducats, 
From Piſa to Leghorn you pay three julio's for 
a place in the coach, and the like at your re- 
turn, The route is as follows, 
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detting out from Florence by the Porta al Prato, 
| where you ſee a pleaſure-houſe belonging to the 
family of Corſini; a little mile further you 
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come to the villa called Poggio a Cajano, cele- 
brated for the fine houſe and park built by duke 
Co/imo, upon a pleaſant hill. Higher up is 
another villa called Artimino, famous for good 
wines, and belonging likewiſe to the great 
duke. Coming down into the plain, you fee 
the beautiful town of Prato. It has ſome 


| handſome churches, and a magnificent college 


Situation, 


Buildings, 


Churches, 


of Feſuits, A little further, near the Apennine, 
you tee Monte Murlo, a country-ſeat belong- 


ing to the family of Tempi. Not far from 


thence is 
I. PIS T 014. 


Piſloia is a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Tuſcany, in E. long. 11. 45: lat. 43. 35. ſitua- 
ted on the river &tella, in a beautiful plain near 
the foot of the Apennine mountains. By Pliny 
it is called Piſtorium, and is ſaid to have been 
once a Roman colony. At preſent it is a biſnop's 
ſee, ſuffragan of Florence. The ſtreets are 
broad and regular, the houſes tolerably well 
built, but poorly inhabited for want of trade, 
Formerly it was an independent republic, but 
ſince it was ſubdued by the Florentines in 1200, 
it has been in a declining condition. The ca- 
thedral has a very handſome cupola, and a 
magnificent ſtair-caſe to aſcend to it. In the 
chapel dedicated to S. James, where his relicks 
are preſerved, the walls are almoſt covered with 
plates of fiiver. Here are four marble ſtatues 
of very good workmanſhip. The marble pul- 
pit, the baſſs relievo's, the veſſel that holds the 
holy water, and the ſquare ſteeple, are the work 
of John Piſano. The Feſuits have a very fine 
college, and the Franciſcans, Dominicans, and 
Auguſtinians, good churches. In the church of 


Madonna dell Unmilta there are two ſtatues, mm 
@ 


e | 36G © 
of Leo X. and the other of Clement VII. The 
ublic palace, fituated in a large ſquare, is a 
| handſome. building; ſeveral of the nobility 
have alſo very good houſes. In the neighbour- 
ing mountains, called by the name of Piſtoia, 
there are many large villages, the chief of 
which is that of &. Marcello, belonging to the 
family of Cartoli. Theſe mountains are a part 
of the Apennines, and border on the territory of 
Bologna and the county of Vernio; higher up is 
the ſource of the river Reno. The country 
about Piſtoia, eſpecially towards Florence, is 
exceeding fertile and delightful, covered with 
all ſorts of fruits, corn, wine, Sc. and con- 
taining a vaſt number of little towns, wealthy 
villages, and country-ſeats, ſo as to be 
reckoned the richeſt and moſt beautiful in all 
Tuſcany. 5 
II. Lucca. | - 
Lucca is a city of Italy, capital of the repub- . 
lic of the _ — in E. 1 * 8 
48. It is ſituated in a pleaſant plain near g.; 
8 Serchio, rang with 5 and e 
well-inhabited hills. The city is very antient, Antiquity. 
and ſuppoſed to have been built by Lucumo king 
of the Tuſcans. It was made a Roman colony 
in 575, and was the place where Cæſar, Pom- 
pey, and Craſſus, eſtabliſhed the firſt triumvi- 
rate. After the extinction of the Roman em- 
pire, it was at different times ſubject to the 
Goths, to the Lombards, to the Marquiſles of 
Tuſcany, and to the Florentines, from whoſe 
'yoke it was reſcued by Nicolas Piccino. The 
republic has been eſtabliſhed about 300 years, 
and is under the protection of the empire. The 
city is divided into three wards, and has three 
gates. The ſtreets are moſtly ſpacious, long, 
and paved with a flat broad ſtone; ſo that they 
are always clean, It is about three miles in 
R 4 cir- 
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circumference, encompaſſed with good ſtrong 
walls, large baſtions, a deep ditch and covered 
way. The ramparts are very wide, and planted 
thick with fine trees, ſo as to ſerve as a plea- 
| ſant walk to the citizens, yielding a noble pro- 
ſpect of caſtles, villas, gardens, all round a 
plain between 15 and 20 miles in length. This 
city was made the ſee of an archbiſhop by Be- 
nedict XIII. It has a great number of ſtately 
buildings, of which the moſt remarkable are 
the two ſquares of S. Michael and &. Martin; 
the palace of the republic, where the Gonfalo- 
niere and his aſſiſtants are lodged; the arſenal; 
the hall or chamber of juſtice; the ſmall har- 
bour; and the public es, which is well 
ſtocked with antient manuſcripts and printed 
books. The cathedral, dedicated to S. Mar- 
tin, 1s a large magnificent building, where a 
miraculous crucifix is preſerved, This piece 
of antiquity is carved on cedar-wood, and dif- 
fers from all others, inaſmuch as the body is 
covered with a fine looſe garment, and the 
crown ſhining with all manner of precious 
ſtones. In the third chapel, on the right 
hand, there is a picture of the Lord's ſupper, 
by Tintoret. In the church of S. Romano, be- 
longing to the Dominicans, you fee two pictures 
by Guido Reni. In the church of S. Piero Ci- 
goli, there is a picture by Lanfranco, and two 
by Guercino in St. Maria Foris Porte, The 
church of S. Fredian, is, among other things, 
remarkable for a tombſtone with this inſcrip- 
tion, Hic jacet corpus Sancti Richard: Regis 
Angliæ; but they muſt be miſtaken, for no 
Engliſh king of that name either died, or was 

buried there. y | 
Ihe government of this city has been Ariſto- 
cratical theſe 300 years; for the legiſlative power 
is lodged in a great council or ſenate, com- 
poſed of 130 nobles, out of which body they 
cChooſe 
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chooſe the nine Anziani, or elders, and the 


Gonfaloniere di Giuſtixia, or ſtandard bearer of 
-juſtice, who is the head of the republic, and 
is changed every two months. To this great 
council 120 citizens are added, who are choſen. 
from among the three wards of the city, and 
often changed. The Gonfalonere's dreſs is no- 
ble, tho” grave, like that of the Doge of Ve- 
nice. He is lodged with the Anzian! in the 


public palace, during the time of his magiſ- 


tracy, and attended by a guard of 300 Swifs, 


and their table 1s kept at the public charge. 


There is alſo a Podeſta with three aſſiſtants, who 


are foreign civilians, and determine all. civil 


and criminal cauſes, The public revenue is 


computed at 2c0,000 crowns. The city is ſaid 


to contain 3o0c00 inhabitants: the territory, 


which is above 30 miles in length, and 5 in 


breadth, contains 150 villages, and 100,000 


ſouls, Of theie they have a militia of 20,000 
men, who are conſtantly exerciſed in the uſe of 


arms; in their arſenal they have arms for- 


30,000, which are kept in very good. order.. 


No body is allowed to wear either ſword or- 
other arms here; the ſtrangers that come into 
the city muſt deliver them up at one gate, and 


take them up again at the other. The dili- 


gence of the inhabitants has given this city the 


name of Lucca the induſtrious. They have con- 
ſiderable manufactures of filk and gold and 
ſilver ſtuffs. Their olive oil is in great eſteem, 
and they have plenty of wine, but little corn; 
which is the rcaſon that the common people 
uſually eat cheinuts inſtead of bread, as in ſome. 
other parts of Italy. | 


Ten miles from Lucca are two magnificent Neighbour: 


bridges over the Serchio, where you have a pro- hood. 


ſpect of a great number of fine villas belonging 
to the nobility of Lucca and not far from 
mence lies Bugni, a borough famous over all 
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Italy for the wholeſomeneſs of its waters, and 


the magnificence of its buildings, Towards 
the ſea- ſide are to be ſeen the ruins of a temple 


formerly dedicated to Hercules. 


Piſa. 


Antiquity, 


From Lucca to Piſa you may go either by the 
hill of St. Julian, which is the ſhorteſt way, 
but the moſt troubleſome, becauſe of being ob- 
liged to alight, and walk a-foot over the hill : 
Or you may leave it on the left hand, and fol- 


low the plain, which is much the pleaſanteſt 
road; the firit is 10 miles, and the latter 13. 


Piſa is a city of Italy, in the dutchy of Tu/- 
cany, in E. long. 11. 15. lat. 43. 36. This is 
one of the moſt antient cities in Italy, ſaid to 
have been founded by the Piſans of Peloponneſus, 
after which time it became one of the twelve 
municipia of Tuſcany. There are two celebrated 
S. C. of the ſenate of Piſa, made in honour of 
Caius and Lucius, nephews of Auguſtus, pub- 


\ bſhed by the learned cardinal Noris, wherein 


Jituation. 


Piſa is called Colonia obſequens Piſana. After 
the extinction of the Raman empire, it reco- 
vered its liberty, and became the metropolis 
of a flouriſhing republic, which maintained 
powerful fleets upon the Mediterranean, and 
diſputed the ſovereignty of thoſe ſeas with the 
Genoeſe and Venetians. They were ſubdued af- 


terwards by the Florentines, fince which time 


the town has been upon. the decline, being 
poorly inhabited, inſomuch that graſs grows 
in the ſtreets, Still it is the largeſt town in 
Tuſcany next to Florence, the ſeat of an arch- 
bithop, and a univerſity, Its ſituation is in a 


fruitful plain, upon the river Arno, which runs 


through the midſt of it, and falls into the ſea 
about {ix miles below it. The town is de- 


tended by a good wall, a great part of which 
0 


FF 

is marble, a citadel, and other fortifications. 
The river Arno, which is of a good breadth 
here, divides it into two hey equal parts, 
which communicate by three handſome bridges, 
one of them of marble. The ſides of the river, 
lined with a ſloping wall, form a commodious. 
quay, where ſhips of burden formerly unloaded 
their merchandize; but, the mouth of the 


river being now choaked up, it is navigable. 
Buildings. 


only for ſmaller veſſels. The ſtreets are large, 


ſtraight, paved with great ſtones; and moſt of 
the houſes well built. They have ſeveral 


handſome ſquares, and a great many magnifi- 


cent buildings. | 


The chief of theſe is the cathedral, dedicated Cathedral. 


to S. Mary, very advantageouſly ſituated, in, 


the middle of a large piazza, and built out of 
a great heap of wrought marble, ſuch as pil-. 
lars, pedeſtals, capitals, corniſhes, and archi-. 
traves, part of the ſpoils which the Piſans took 
in their eaſtern expeditions, when the republic: 
was in a flouriſhing condition. The roof is; 
ſupported by 76 high marble pillars of different. 


colours, and finely gilt. Both the church 
and the cupola are covered with lead. The 


choir is painted by good hands, and the floor- 


is Moſaic work. The brazen doors are curi- 
ouſly wrought with the hiſtory of the old and: 
new teſtament, by Bonanno, an antient ſtatuary. 
The chapel of St. Rainerius is richly adorned 
with gilt metals, columns of porphyry, and 
fine paintings. In the middle of the nave of the 
church you ſee two brazen tombs, raiſed upon 
pillars, The marble pulpit was carved by Jehn 
Piſano, and the choir by Julian da Majand. 


Joining thereto is the altar, over which is pre- 


ſerved a hollow globe or veſſel of marble, Where 


in they kept the ſacrament for the new-bap-. 
tized, according to the opinion of father Aa- 
| | R. 6 bullans, 
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billen. In the ſquare before the church, you ſee 


' a pillar upon which is themeaſureof the antient 


Roman talent. In the ſame ſquare. with the 


dome, ſtands the baptiſtery, a round fabric ſup- 
ported by ſtately pillars, and remarkable for a 


very extraordinary echo. | 

On the north-fideof the cathedral is the bury- 
ing place, called Campo Santo, being covered 
with earth brought from the Holy-Land. T his 
burying place is incloſed with a broad portico, 
well painted, and paved with grave ſtones. Here 
area great many antient tombs, among the reſt 
that of Beatrix, mother of the counteſs Mathilda, 
with marble baſſo-relieve's, which the Piſan, 
brought from Greece, where you ſee the hunt 
of Meleager, which aſſiſted Nicholas of Piſa in 
the reſtoration of ſculpture. The walls of the 
Campo Santo are painted by the beſt maſters of 


their times. Giotto has drawn ſix hiſtorical 


pieces of Fob; and Andrea Orgagna has given a 


fine piece of the laſt judgment. Under the por- 


tico there is a decree of the city, ordering the 
inhabitants to wear mourning a year for the 
death of Cæſar. Near the church you ſee a 
ſteeple in the form of a cylinder, to which you 
aſcend by 153 ſteps ; it inclines 15 feet on one 
fide, which ſome aſcribe to art, but others to 


the ſinking of the foundation. Tt was built by 
* of Inſpruck and Bonanno of Piſa, in 1174. 


ear this ſteeple is a fine hoſpital, dependent 
on that of S. aria Nuova in Florence. 

The ſteeple of the church of the Auguſtinians 
is alſo very fine, being an octagon, adorned 
with pillars, and built by Nicholas of Piſa. In 
the great market-place there is a ſtatue of plenty, 
by Pierino da Vinci. In the church of St. Mat- 
thew, the painting of the ceiling by the hro- 


thers Melani, natives of this city, is an admired 


performance, The church of the knights of 
. S. Stephen, 


- 


1 
S. Stephen, decorated with the trophies taken 
from the Saracens, is all of marble, with marble 
ſteps, and a front adorned with marble ſtatues. 
In the ſquare there is a ſtatue of Coſino I. upon 
a very fine pedeſtal. Contiguous to the church 
is the convent or palace of the knights, which 
is worth ſeeing; as alſo the churches della 
Madonna, and della Spina, the laſt of which 
was built by a beggar, whoſe figure you may 
ſee on the outſide of the wall. Belonging ta 
the univerſity there is a great number of col- 
leges, the chief of which is the Sapienza, where 
the profeſſors read their public lectures; next 
to which are the colleges Puteano, Ferdinando, 
Ricci, and others. Beſides the public palace, 


and that of the grand duke, there are ſeveral 


others with marble fronts, the fineſt of which 


is that of Lanfranchi, which, with the reſt 
along the banks of the Arno, makes a very fine 
appearance, There is here a good dock, where 


they build the gallies, which are conveyed by 
the Arno to Leghorn. They have a famous 
aqueduct in this town, conſiſting of five thou- 
ſand arches, which conveys the water from the 
hills at five miles diſtance. This water is 


eſteemed the beſt in Italy, and is carried in flaſks 
to Florence and Leghorn. The neighbouring 


country produces great ſtore of corn and wine, 
but the latter is not much eſteemed. The 
have very good butter in this neighbourhood, 
which is a ſcarce commodity in /taly. 


Leghorn is fourteen miles diſtant from Piſa ; Road from 
the interjacent country is flat, and the way lies Pi/a to Leg- 


for the moſt part through woods of ever-greens, * 


Oaks, cork-trees, and wild myrtles. One may 
go thither by water in a canal. About three 
or four miles from Piſa, you may ſtop to ſee 
the famous church called S. Pietro in Grade, 
Which at preſent is fituated at the entrance of 

| | the 
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the wood of Leghorn, but formerly ſtood upon 


the ſea ſide; it is built on the ſpot where the 


Leghorn, 


Antiquity. 


Buildings. 


inhabitants pretend S. Peter was driven by a 


ſtorm when he could not enter the mouth of 


the Tiber. 
IV. LE GHORN. 


Leghorn is a ſea-port town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Tuſcany, in E. long. 11. lat. 43. 30. 
It was a ſmall and obſcure place till duke Fer- 
dinand I. exchanged Sarzana for it with the 
Genoeſe. This prince knowing the goodneſs of 


its harbour, enlarged and beautified it, and fa- 
voured it with ſuch privileges as drew a vaſt 


concourſe of merchants hither from all parts, 
The old town, called Liburnus, and Portus Li- 
burnus, was famous for building thoſe ſwift gal- 
lies which the Romans named Luburnice Naves. 
The preſent city is ſituated in a low ground on 
the Tuſcan ſea, ſurrounded with a wall and other 

ood fortifications lined with brick, according 


to the deſign of Nicholas di San Gallo. It is. 


built in a quadrangular form, having the great 
ſquare in the middle, from whence you ſee 
the two oppoſite gates, one towards the land, 
and the other towards the ſea; and beſides. 


there is the gate of Piſa, with which city they 
have a communication by a canal cut from the 


river Arno. The town is not large, but the 


buildings are regular, and almoſt all painted on 


the outlide by Agoftino Taſſo. The ftreets are 
broad and ſtraight, and the great ſquare is one 
of the largeſt and moſt beautiful in Tuſcany. 
The air was formerly unwholeſome, but is much 
better ſince the draining of the neighbouring 


marſhes by the foreſaid canal of fourteen miles. 


cut from hence to Piſa, and by filling up the 


marſhy ground with the ſoil and ſand taken 
| | out 
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out of the harbour. The town wants the con- 
veniency of good water, ſo that they are obli- 


ged to furniſh themſeves from Piſa. Leghorn 
has no biſhop, but is ſubject in ſpirituals to the 
archbiſhop of Piſa. The great church is a 
handſome ſtructure, adorned in front with a 
very large clock. 'The fine ſquare before it 
makes a magnificent appearance, the houſes 
being all uniform, and painted withoutſide. 


The Feſuits, the Franciſcans, and ſome other 


religious, have pretty good churches, as alſo 
the Greeks, who are permitted to perform divine 
ſervice according tòthe rites of their ownchurch, 
The Fews quarter is clean and well built, and 
remarkable for a handſome ſynagogue. 'The 
duke has here a ſtately palace, which is the 
common reſidence of the governor, who has 


both civil and military juriſdiction, The arſenal 


is a noble building, ſituated in the inner haven, 
and well provided with military ſtores. Here 
are no conſiderable libraries, nor any academy 
of Wits; and indeed the town is unfit for an 


letters, but thoſe of exchange and traffick. 


Merchants ſwarm hither from all parts, who 
carry on a very large commerce. 


This is the only good ſea-port in the duke- Port. 


dom of Tuſcany, and the ſtation of the great 
duke's gallies. The harbour is commodious 


and ſecure, but liable to be choaked up with 


| fand, ſo that the great duke's flaves are con- 
tinually employed in clearing it, It is a free 
port, which has rendered it rich and populous; 
but, though foreign merchants pay no duties, 
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the inland duties are very high, nothing going Trade. 


in or out of Legborn, but what is taxed at a 
very great rate, which renders the trade of this 
town one af the chief branches of the great 


duke's revenue. The very ice-merchant pays 


above 
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above 1000. per annum, and the tobacco-mer. 


chant 10,000. The canal which runs from the 


ſea to the Arno, affords a convenient carriage 


for all goods exported and imported. The 
mouth of the port is ſo narrow, that but one 
ſhip can enter at a time; it is defended by a 
good citadel, and ſurrounded by a double mole 


above a mile and a half in length. There are 
two havens within it, the one for the duke' 
gallies, and the other for the merchants ſhips, 
The former is ſhut up with a chain, one end 
of which is faſtened to a fort of three baſtions, 


two of which command the ſea-ſide, and the 
other the city ; the other end of the chain is 


ſtuck into the inward mole, where a guard and 


the office of inſpection of health are kept. 


Here is likewiſe a ſtately light-houſe, with) 
lights, to guide the ſhips into the harbour. Be- 
fore the arſenal in the inner haven, there is a 


very fine ſtatue of Ferdinand I. the great reſtorer 


of this city, done by the celebrated Pietro Tacca. 


The duke is repreſented ſtanding on a ſtately 
pedeſtal, to the corners of which are chained 


four Turkiſh ſlaves, who endeavoured to run 
away with a galley, and were executed in this 
place; the whole finely caſt in braſs, and bigger 


than the life. There is a kind of an hoſpital 
in the town, built on purpoſe for the ſlaves, in 
which they Jie, contrary to the cuſtom of other 


ports in the Mediterranean, where they are ob- 


* to lie on board. Theſe ſlaves are either 


urkiſh priſoners, or chriſtians condemned for 


their crimes, or fellows called Bona Yogha, who 
make themſelves flaves during a certain time 
for money. A great many of them, when the 


gallies are laid up, follow. their reſpective 
buſineſs as barbers, ſhoemakers, &c. by which 
means. ſame. of them pick up a good deal of 

| money. 
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money. The Turks have three little moſques in 
the hoſpital, where they are allowed to ſerve 


God after their own way. The trade of this 
place is very conſiderable, it being the great 


ſtaple for all the merchandizes of the Levant. 


This trade conſiſts chiefly in filks, coffee, cot- 
ton, anniſeed, allum, fine lacks, eſſences, ſtraw 
hats, wine, and oil. The Jews are very nume- 
rous, ſome ſay about 10,000, and, as the Eng- 
liſh factors complain, have engroſſed the trade 
of England, which imports from thence ſilk, 
wine, and oil. This is the only city in ah, 
where the Engliſb are allowed the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and where the Engliſb language 
is underſtood by moſt of its inhabitants. They 
have a handſome chapel in the conſuls houſe, 


which is a large ſtructure, and eſteemed one of 


the beſt in the whole town. 


Co 
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Journey from R Oo M E to NAP L ES and 


MESS IN A. 


8 E RE are two different ways of going Manner of 


from Rome to Naples, one by water, and trarelling 
the other by land. By water the paſſage is very: 
pleaſant in ſummer; this is generally performed 


in a felucca or ſmall boat, which you hire at 
Rome or O/tia for eight piſtoles, and keeping 


om Rome 
0 Naples . 


cloſe to the ſhore, in order to have ſhelter in 


caſe of bad weather, you arrive at Naples in four 
and twenty hours, or at furtheſt in two days 
and two nights with a fair wind. Thoſe who 


do not chule to hire a boat to themſelves, pay 


two crowns for their paſſage, and- four or five 
crowns for paſſage and board. But this way 


has 
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has its inconveniencies, firſt, of depriving one 
of the pleaſure of ſeeing the inland curioſities | 


between Rome and Naples; ſecondly, of being 


obliged to put aſhore, and to wait a long time 
when the wind proves contrary ; thirdly, there 
is danger of being taken by the Cor ſairs of Bar- 
bary, who oftentimes hide themſelves cloſe tothe 


ſhore, and ſurpriſe the felucca's. The other way 
from Rome to Naples is by land, which journey 


1s uſually thus performed : you hire horſes or 
calaſhes, or both together, for the conveniency 
of changing, and agree to give the Yetturix9 
at Rome fifteen crowns for the whole journey; 
for which he obliges himſelf to give you eight 


meals in your journey thither, and eight meals 


coming back ; to pay the paſſages of rivers, to 
ſhew you Freſcati, to ſtay five whole days at | 
Naples, to pay the boat at Caieta, to carry 


you one day to Veſuvius, and another to Poz- 


zl, both which are comprehended in the five 
to be ſpent at Napizs. But during theſe fire 
days which you ſtay at Naples, you are at your 
own expence, on which occaſion the cuſtom is, 
to pay for board and lodging a crown a day each 
perſon, and half a crown for your ſervant. 
Thus the whole journey, going and coming, is 
performed in fifteen days. This way is conveni- 
ent for thoſe who are in a hurry, but not for 
ſuch as are maſters of their time, and have lei- 
ſure to ſee the curioſities of Naples and Poxzuolo, 
which would take up twenty days at leaſt. 
Therefore it is more adviſable Gr them to make 
uſe of the Procaccio or ordinary carrier from 
Rome to Naples, with whom they may agree 
for ſeven. crowns, for which he gives them 
ſeven meals, and carries them thither in five days. 


Thoſe who chuſe the firſt method with the Hei- 


turino, are obliged to come back the ſame ral 
| | they 
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they went, which is not ſo agreeable to a 


curious traveller. But gentlemen who have not 


agreed with the carrier, may in their return 
leave the direct road, and travel further within 
land, on the right ſide of it, hiring horſes from 


town to town. With the Vetturino from Rome 


to Naples, you pay five crowns a horſe, fifteen 
for a calaſh, and eighteen for a litter. 'The 
road 1s 1 bad, and the accommodations 
none o 

make a curious tour thro' the kingdom of Na- 
ples, without minding the want of accommo- 
dations on the road, might go all along the 
eaſtern coaſt to Taranto, from whence there is 
a fine road to Naples; they might likewiſe make 


excurſions to Cannæ, Rieti, and ſeveral other 


remarkable places in hiſtory; the plain of Rieti 
is reckoned one of the moſt beautiful ſpots in 
[taly. But, to return to our preſent journey to 
Naples and Meſſina, the route is as follows. 


Lage 1 ROME ] 7 

|= | 8 | Torre mezza Via 8 t 

12] 8| Marino 16 | 

j © | 10 | VELLETRI 2 
8 | 8 Cifterna 34 | >. 
2 | 8 | Sermonetta | 42 = 
= |: 6: Caſenuove 50 > 
v | 10 | Piperno | 604 8:4 
S | 10 | TERRACINA 701 © 
E | 9 | Fondi 7985 
S | 8] /rre 87] 5 

© 8 Mola 95 bh 
= | 8 Gariglians 103] S 
& | 8 | S. Agatha "F434 £ 

4 S | 8 | Hrancoliſi 119 | 
& | Io | Capva Nova | 129 
Y | 8] verſa 137 


NAPLES 


the beſt. Thoſe who would like to 
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; | 10 | NayrLEs -- | 147 | | | 
8 | Torre del Greco 155 | 
8 | Nocera de Pagan: | 163 
| 10 | SALERNO 173 
10 | Taverna pinta 83 
| 8 Auletta 191 
F | 199 
S 8 Caſal Novo 207 
| = | 7 | Lago Nero | 214. 
8 | 10 | Lauri | 224 | & 
o» | 8 | Caftellucao 232 | >: 
' | 8 | 8 | Rotonda | 249| 
| a | 1o | Caftro Fillari | 259 | + 
4 8 | Eſaro ar | =} 
2 to | La Revmna - 268 | 8 
= | 8 | Coxtxnza 276 | = 
= | 10| Bellito 286 | 3 
IV | 8 | Aartorano 1294 {| 
88S. Biagio 304 | Y 
 I= 110 Il Fondaco del Fico | 314 | * 
| 4 Io | Montelione 324 ou 
|& | 8 | 5. Pietro di Melito 332 | Bio 
8 | Droſi LY 340 a 
8 | Paſſo di Salona 348 | * 
8 | Fiumara di Muro | 356 | 0 
10 | Catona 366 is 
8 | Reggio 374 | bb 
| | 10 | MESSINA 384 1 
| 53 | | EZ 
| | „ b d 
| Remarkable Places in this Journey. 5 
5 EAVING Rome, the firſt place you come 1 
x to is Torre mezza via, an inn and poſt- NI 
| | houſe. From thence you proceed to the next I! 
| Marin, Pot ſtation, which is the little town of Marino I 


4 in the Campania of Rome, formerly known by 
ms | the name of Villa Mariana. The town is ua 
„ | we 


1 


built, and remarkable for a handſome caſtle, 


which, as well as the town, belongs to the 
family of Colonna. Departing from Marino 


you leave the level country, and aſcend a ſton 
mountain, covered with woods' and full of 


buffalos. Here you coaſt along the lake of 
Caſtel Gandolfo for near an hour. As you de- 
ſcend the mountain four or, five miles on this 


fide the lake, you may ſee the ſea, and on a 
little hill on the right hand you are ſhewn the 


town called C:itta Lavinia, which is the an- 


tient Lanuvium, famous for the birth of Anto- 
ninus Pius. The Lavina littoxa are about ten 


or twelve miles from hence, in the neighbour- 


hood of Prattica. 
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Velletri, formerly Velitræ, is a town of Italy, y.y..,;; 


in the Campagna of Rome, in E. long. 13. 20. 
lat. 41. 40. This was a conſiderable city of 


the Volſci, mentioned frequently in the Romas 


hiſtory. Auguſtus Cæſar's family were origi- 
nally of Velletri, and in this neighbourhood Au- 
guſtus himſelf was nurſed. *Tis now a hand- 
ſome and well inhabited town, ſurrounded with 
a wall, and the ſee of a biſhop united to that 


of O/t:a. There is a very fine palace here which 


formerly belonged to the marquis Ginetti, but 
is now the property of the family of Lancel- 
lotti; it is well adorned with ſtatues, and hand- 
ſome furniture, and has a marble ſtair-caſe, 
which is reckoned the beſt in all Italy, the whole 
deſigned by Martin Lunghi. In the market- 
place there is a braſs ſtatue of pope Urban VIII. 
done by cavalier Bernini. Coming down the 
hill of Velletri, you may ſee a great cave dug 
under the rocks to preſerve their wines cool. 
From thence you proceed into an open country, 


poorly inhabited, for about fifteen miles, till 


you come to the foot of the mountain where 


ſtands | 
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Ciſterna. 


Sermonetta, 


Set ids 
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ſtands Sermonetta. - Between Felletri and Ser. 


monetta you croſs the two little rivers Teppia and 


Nympha. The village of Ciſterna between Vel. 
letri and Sermonetta belongs together with Ser. 
monetta, under the title of a dukedom, to the 
family of Gazetano, Four miles on this {ide Ser. 
monetta, about 50 paces from the highway, on 
the left-hand, they ſhew you ſome old ruins, 
which they pretend to be the remains of the 
place called by S. Paul the three taverns, At 
XXVIII. 1 

Sermonetta is a ſmall town of the Campagna if 
Rome, ſituated on a hill near the Palus Pomptina, 
The ſituation 1s very pleaſant, being ſurrounded 
with woods, which afford good game. On the 
right-hand you ſee at ſome diſtance the promon- 
tory called Monte Circello, where Circe is ſaid to 
have changed Scy/la into a ſea-monſter, and LU, 
ſels companions into ſea-hogs. On this ſide the 
abovementioned place called the Three Tavern: 
ſtands the little town Sezze, formerly Seto, 
on a mountain, heretofore famous for its wines. 


This was the capital of the antient Yo//c:, but 


Piperno, 


nowit is almoſt uninhabited, becauſe of the bad 
air. Here are ſome remains of antiquity, which 
were publiſhed by cardinal Corradini, in the firſt 
volume of his Latium. Under this mountain the 
road lies very near the ſource of the antient Lens, 
which at preſent is called Portatore. Near Setia, 
at the village called Caſe nuove, you may take a 


— 


boat and go ſtraight to Terracina, to avoid the 


marſh called Palus Pomptina. But, continuing 
the journey by land, you turn to the left into a 
valley, which leads you to the mountain, and to 


the little town called Piperno, ſituated in the | 


Campagna of Rome, near the ruins of the antient 


Privernum, which by ſome is ſuppoſed to hare 


been the capital of the Volſci. The modern town 


{ſtands near the Palus Pomptina, in a fruitful foi), 
| | | but 
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but very ill cultivated, for which reaſon tra- 


vellers meet here with poor accommodations. 


On the hill of Piper no, called Monte Roffi, 
lilies and daffodils are ſaid to grow naturally. 
Here they have a very good earth called Buc- 


caro, which makes excellent potters ware. 


From the top of this hill you may ſee the little 
town of Maenxa, near which there is a lake, 
whoſe waters are ſaid to riſe conſiderably on a 
ſudden, two days before rain. Leaving Piperno 
you paſs over ſome ſandy hillocks, till you 


come to a wood, full of cork-trees. After you 


have paſſed this wood, you may gotwo or three 
hundred paces out of the way, to ſee the abby 


of Foſſa Nuova, where Thomas Aquinas died. pj, 


This abbey ſtands on the ruins of Forum Appii, Nuova, 


of which there are ſtill ſome veſtiges remaining, 
Five miles from thence there is a handſome 
bridge, a Roman work, over the river called 


Mo, formerly Amaſenus. After you have 


paſſed this river, you enter into a valley, which, 
as far as Torre della ole, was once a part of the 
great marſh or lake called Pomptina, and was 
navigable. This road is exceſſive bad after hard 
rains. Here you find the old way called Via 
Appia, of which we have already ſpoken in this 
volume, p. 301, the remains of which lead to 
Terracina. | 


Terracina is a town of Italy, in the pope's Terracina. 


territories and Campagna of Rome, in E. long. 
14. 5. lat. 41. 18. This was the Anxur of the 


antients, and belonged to the Volſci. Tis now 


a ſmall town, and ill inhabited, which is the 
caſe of almoſt all the country about, becauſe 


of the unwholſome air of the neighbouring 
marches, antiently called Pomptinæ paludes. 


Here theſe marſhes terminate, after taking up 
a tract of ground near thirty miles in extent, 
They were drained by Auguſius; and Sixtrs V. 
attempted alſo to drain them, but his deſign 

was 
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was never finiſhed. The word Terracina comes 
by corruption from Trachyna, a name it after. 
wards took, becauſe of its being ſeated on a 
rock of difficult acceſs. This town was fa- 
mous, both among the Volſci and the Romans, 
for a temple of Jupiter, the fine front of which 
is ſtill remaining, ſupported by large pillars of 
marble. The ruins of the harbour lie at one of 
the mouths of the Fiume Novo, and of thoſe 
other little rivers that run through the Pals 
Pompiina. *Tis the ſee of a biſhop united to 
that of Piperno. A little on the other ſide of 
Terracina, they were obliged to cut the rocks 
to continue the Jia Appia between the ſea and 
the mountains. The rock called Piſca Ma- 
rina, is near 120 feet high; and antiently they 
marked cyphers from X to XX, Sc. in a capi- 
tal Roman character, on the face of the rock, 
which is cut perpendicular, ſo that the cypher 
on the top comes to CXX. Antiquarians have 
been puzzled to find the uſe of theſe cyphers; 
ſome think each number was intended to com- 
prehend ten days work; but it is all con- 


jecture. 


Within three miles of Terracina there is an 
old wall that ſerves as a boundary between the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, and the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Fondi is the firſt city you come to in the 


kingdom of Naples, ſituated in a fruitful plain“ 
at the bottom of a hill, in E. long. 14. 20. 


lat. 41. 35. It belongs to the province of La- 
doro, or Campagna Felice, and is a biſhop's lee. 


- Not far from hence is a lake which bears the 


name of the city, and covers a large tract of 
ground in a mooriſh bottom, between the hills 


and the ſea. This renders the air unhcalth- 
ful, fo that the town and adjacent country is 


but poorly inhabited. In the church of the 


Annunciata, there is an account of its having 
been 
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been miſerably ſacked by the famous Par- 
baroſſa in 1534, out of ſpite, becauſe he 

| milled taking the princeſs Julia di Gonzaga, 

| wife to Veſpaſian Colonna, whom that pyrate 

wanted to make a preſent of to the grand fignor. 

The town is paved with the ſtones of the Ja» 
Appia. Adjoining to the caſtle there is a large 
garden, which is ſaid to have belonged to Cicero. 
There is a convent here of Dominican friars, who 
have a great veneration for the chamber of 7 He- 
mas Aquinas, and for the auditory where he 
taught. Leaving Fond, you are frequently oblig- 

ed to purſue your way on the old pavement of 
Via Appia, almolt continually amoug the moun- 
tains, till you come to Hola. The hardneſs aud 

/ BK ſmoothneſs of this old pavement renders the 
road very troubleſome, eſpecially to the horſes, 
who often Joſe their ſhoes. About eight miles 
from Fond: you come to the little town of I, L. 
ſituated on a rock, near the ruins of the antient ,_, 
Mamurre. Mola is a ſmall town of the pro-“ 
: vince of Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, 
built on the ruins of the antient Formziz, where 
Cicero had a country-ſeat, and was murdered by 


g the centurion Popilius Lænas. This town is ſaid 
| to have been the ſeat of the Le/?rygones, and to 
| have bore the name of Lamum, before it was 
| 


I made a Greek colony, and called Formie. Here. 


b Uly//es had a narrow eſcape from thoſe man- 
n eaters. The ſituation of this place is very de- 
lightful, the air ſweet and wholeſome, with 


abundance of fine ſprings, and delicious fruits. 
if The hills near Gazeta, and between that place 
and Mola, are part of the antient Mens Cœcubiis, 


4 * . "T7 == — * 
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\_ | fo famous for its wines. Among the ruins of 1 

s an houſe, which belonged, as they ſay, to Ciceros | 
Villa Formiana, there are ſome little pieces |} 

de 1 a „ 

Pt of Moſaic, with a few old inſcriptions. But | 
- ſome think that this was too great a building to 1 

| 
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have been Cicero's Villa, and that more pro- 
bably it was the reſidence of Mamurra, the 


friend of Auguſtus, and lord of the place. 


Travellers that are not in a hurry, may go 
from Mola to fee the city of Gazeta, which lies 
on the point of the promontory, over-againſt 
Mola, from whence it is diſtant about four miles, 
by the paſſage through the gulf. Thoſe that 


agree at Rome for a calaſh or horſes, ought to 


make it a part of their bargain, that if the ſea 
be rough, and they cannot with pleaſure paſs 
the gulf betwixt Hola and Caieta, they ſhall be 


furniſhed with horſes to go round the gulf, 
which may be done without fetching a great 


compaſs. 

Gazeta or Caleta 18 a city of Ntaly in the king- 
dom of Naples, and province of Lavoro, in E. 
long. 14. 30. lat. 41. 20. It is a large hand- 
ſome town ſituated on a rock, about thirty-five 
miles N. E. of the city of Naples, near a bay of 
the ſea to which it communicates its name. It 
is of difficult acceſs, and the beſt fortified place 
in the kingdom. The harbour is very good, 
and defended by two caſtles. Tis the ſee of a 
bithop ſuffragan of Rome, though within the 
dioceſe of Capua. The ſquare is adorned with 
a very handſome fountain. The cathedral, 
whoſe ſteeple the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa 
is ſaid to have built by way of penance, is 
worth a traveller's view. They pretend to have 
here, among other things, a pillar of Solomon's 
temple. The antient veſſel of white marble, 
which ſerves for a font in the baptiſtery of 
this church, is a very curious piece of work- 
manſhip; the ba/Je-relievs's are particularly ad- 
mired. This veſſel is ſaid to have been found | 
at Mola, and has the workman's name in 
Greek character, EAATINN A®@HNAIOZ EIIO- 
IZE. Over-againſt the altar of the holy ſa- 

| | crament, 


ITT 
crament, there is a groupe of four palms in height, 
which ſome ſuppole to be ÆAſculapius and his 


| ſerpent. This town is alfo noted for the mauſo- 


leum of Minutius Plancus, on a neighbouring 
eminence, now called the tower of Orlando, or 
della Guardia“; and for the monument of 
Charles duke of Bourbon, conſtable of France, 
who was killed at the fiege of Rome in 1527. 
Not far from hence is a cleft hill, called Ja 
Spaccata, or the mountain of the Trinity, which 
is ſaid to have cleft in two at our Saviour's 
paſſion. They have ſteps to go down into the 
rock, and a chapel dedicated to the Trinzty; all 


veſſels that paſs this way, never fail of paying 


their reſpects to this place. From this hill you 
have a fine proſpect of the beautifulleſt country 
in all Italy. The eflence of oranges made in 
Caleta is ſaid to be very good, and fold only in 
convents. 

But continuing your journey to Naples; as 
you depart from Mola, you coaſt the ſea for 
ſome hours, always following the Via Appia, 
called here by Cicero, Via Herculanea, becauſe 
it was the way to the famous city of Hercula- 
neum, which was afterwards deſtroyed by an 
earthquake. You keep along this pavement for 
about nine miles together, till you come to the 
ruins of the city of Minturno, upon the river 
formerly known under the names of Clanius, 
Glanicus, and Liris, now Garigliano, which ſtill 
exactly anſwers the beautiful deſcription given 
by Horace 4. This river falls here into the Ma- 
rica, a great marſh where Marius was found 
hidden. The country of the Latins was divided 
from Campania Felix by the river Liris. There 
is a village here of the ſame name as the river 

* Some imagine it was a temple of Saturn. 

* Rura que Liris quiet | 

Morde agud taciturnus amnis, Hor. lib. 1. Od. 31. 
| 8 2 Carigliano, 
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Garigliano, where you may ſee the remains of an 
amphitheatre, and a great part of an aqueduct, 


which came from the little city of Trajetto, 
two miles from thence on the left-hand. Paſſ- 


ing the river in a ferry-boat, you enter a large 


plain, where you find the road made by Domitian, 
to carry you from Baia, which extends to 
Sinueſſa, a town now deſtroyed, and from thence 
to Linterno at the mouth of the Yulturnus, where 
the emperor had built a bridge, now- alſo de- 
ſtroyed, and from thence the ſhorteſt way to 
Cuma, Baia, Pozzolo, and Naples. But this is 
not the poſt-road, for it follows the Via Appia 
as far as Capua. When you have therefore 


paſſed the Garig/ians, you proceed to the ruin- 


. Agatha, 


Capua. 


ons town of Sinueſſa, and from thence to the 
poit-ſtage of S. Agatha. Leaving S. Agatha, 
you are ſhewn ſome hills, a few miles to the 
left, in the territory of the little town of Cari- 
nola, where the famous Falernian wines are 
faid to have formerly grown. The country 
between S. Agatha and Capua is level, particu- 
larly when you come near to Capua, and the 
ſoil exceeding fruitful. Round the tower of 
Francoliſi, between S. Agatha and Capua, there 
are ſprings of water that have a taſte of vinegar. 

Capua is a city of the province of Lavoro, in 
the kingdom of Naples, in E. long. 15. lat. 41. 
20. ſituated in a delightful plain, on the Vul- 
turnus, which though but indifferently large, is 
the principal river of the kingdom of Naples. 
This city is ſmall and inconfiderable, though it 
is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and fortified in the 
modern way. It was built out of the ruins of 
the antient Capua, which had been deſtroyed 


by Genſericus king of the Vandals, from whence 


it is two miles. diſtant. The cathedral has been 


lately repaired, and embelliſhed with pictures, 


and other decorations. There are ſeveral other 
| handſome 


IT 
handſome churches in the town, particularly 
the Annunciation, and that of the Feſuits. The arch- 
biſhop's palace, the caſtle, and the Palazzo Pub- 
lico, are the buildings moſt deſerving of notice. 
There are ſeveral inſcriptions and marble ſtones, 
brought from the antient town, which are 
worth ſeeing. Travellers thould make it a part 
of their agreement with the Vetturino, to take 
old Capua in their way, either in going or re- 
turning. The little town called Santa Maria 
is built almoſt entirely out of the ruins of that 
delicious and proud city. Here you may ſee 
many little temples, an old caſtle, the remains 
of two amphitheatres,, one of the gates of 
the city, with a great number of broken 
pillars, and other fragments of architecture. 
The country-people dig a large quantity of 
medals in this neighbourhood, the molt valu- 
able of which they fell to virtuoſo's 1n the neigh- 
bouring cities, andthe refuſe they offer to tra- 


vellers. Here the Via Appia leaves you; Caligula 


thought of continuing it to Brunduſium, but 
this was a glory reſerved for Trajan. The 
country from Capua to Naples is a moſt admi- 
rable ſoil, and well deſerves the title of Cam- 
pania Felix, being thought the moſt fruitful 
and moſt charming ſpot in the whole world. 
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In your way you paſs through Averſa, a ſmall Ave. 


town of the Terra di Lavoro, and built out of 
the ruins of the antient Atella, by the Normans. 
'Tis the fee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Naples, and 
more populous and rich than Capua. The 
wines, called Aſprini, that grow in this neigh- 
bourhood, are mucheſteemed by the Neapolitans. 
From hence you have a ſhort journey through 
gardens and vineyards to the famous city of 
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I. NAPLES. 


Naplesis the capital of thekingdom of Naples 
in Italy, in E. long. 15. lat. 41. fituated on the 
declivity of a hill, and on one of the fineſt bays 
in the univerſe. Its antient name was Par- 
thenope, from a ſea-nymph mentioned in fabu- 
lous hiſtory. Having been deſtroyed, and after- 
wards rebuilt by the Cumani, they called it 
Neapolis, to diſtinguiſh it from the remains of 
the old town. After the extinCtion of the Ro- 
man empire, this city and kingdom became 
ſubject, by ſucceſſive revolutions, to the Goths, 
the Lombards, the Greeks, the Saracens, the 
Normans, the houſe of Suabia, the houſe of 
Anjou, the houſe of Arragon, and the houſe of 
Auſtria, till Don Carlos, the late king of Spain's 
ſecond fon, was ſet upon the throne by the 
united powers of France, Spain, and Sardinia, 
in 1734. The bay on which Naples is ſituated 
is of a circular figure, about thirty miles in dia- 
meter, three parts of which are ſheltered with 
a beautiful circle of woods and mountains. The 
little ifland of Capri ſtretches itſelf into a line 
almoſt parallel to this capital, and breaks the 
violence of the waves that run into the bay. 
The city of Naples lies on the boſom of this 
charming bay, in form of a creſcent towards 
the ſouth; on the north there are little fruit- 
ful hills, which rife inſenſibly into the Cam- 
pania Felix. On the eaſt is a large plain, which 
leads towards mount Veſuvius; and on the welt 
is a high hill, on which ſtands the caſtle of &. 
Elmo, and the Carihuſian monaſtery. The city 
is reckoned about nine miles in circumference, 
and eighteen, including the ſuburbs, It is ſur- 
rounded with walls of no great ſtrength, and 
has three caſtles, S. Elmo, the Egg, and the 
New Caſtle, which ſerve rather to bridle the 

a | inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, than to make a defence. It is di- 
vided into twenty-nine wards, and is ſuppoſed 
to contain about 300,000 inhabitants. Though 
it has undergone ſo many revolutions, as thoſe 
who are acquainted with hiſtory cannot be 
ſtrangers to, ſtill it is one of the ſtatelieſt cities 
in the world. The ftreets are generally broad 
and ſtraight, paved with ſtones about a foot 
ſquare. The buildings are of ſtone, lofty, and Buildings. 
uniform, with flat roofs, ſurrounded with ba- 
luſtres, where the inhabitants ſolace themſelves 
in ſummer evenings. 'There 1s ſcarce a great 
family in the kingdom, but has a palace in this 
city, and in general it may be obſerved, that 
there are few towns where there is ſo little 
mixture of mcan buildings. They have a great 
many large handſome ſquares, with abundance 
of fountains of extraordinary ſize and beauty; 
three of which, viz. Fontana Fonſeca, Fonte di 
Nola, and Fonte Medina, are remarkably mag- 
nificent; their ſpring is at the foot of mount 
Veſuvius. But what is moſt extraordinary, is 
the great number and magnificence of their 
churches and convents: Some reckon 120 con- Convents, 
vents of men, 40 of women, and 300 churches, | 
which are all remarkable for their architecture, 
ſculpture, painting, or ornaments. | 

The cathedral dedicated to the A//umption of Churches, 
the Virgin, is a magnificent old ſtructure, which 
has been greatly repaired by the cardinals Ge/ual- 
do, Caraffa, and Carraccioli. The frontiſpiece cachedral. 
of the gate is adorned with columns, and ſeveral 
ſtatues, and with the tomb of Charles of Anjou, 
repaired by Count Olivarex. There are ſome 
handſome paintings in this church, anda magni- 
cent baptiſtery, with the tombs ot Ardrewkin 
of Hungary, and pope Innocent IV. Near the 
cathedral, on th& 1ight hand, is the church of 
d. Reftituta, which formerly ſerved for a cathe- 
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dral, and is adorned with columns taken from 
the temple of Neptune, Oppoſite to this church 
is the little modern chapel, called the chapel of 
the treaſury,eſteemed one of the fineſt in Europe. 


The beautiful frontiſpiece is adorned with a 


brazen gate, which coſt 36,000 crowns; and 
with two fide ſtatues of marble, repreſenting 
S. Peter and S. Paul by Julian Finelli, This 
chapel is of a round form, with ſeven altars of 
marble, and 40 columns of the Corinthian order, 
and 20 ſtatues of braſs repreſenting the ſaints 
protectors of the city, which coſt 4000crowns a- 
piece, and were caſt by Julian Finelli. The 
ceiling is painted by Lanfranco; but the four 
angels and the arches are done by Domenichino, 
who likewiſe painted fix altar-pictures in braſs; 
two others in oil are by Spagnuoletto, and an- 
other by cavalier Stantioni. In this chapel is 
the tomb of S. Januarius, biſhop of Benevenis, 
whoſe blood, being kept in a glaſs, and con- 
gealed, is faid to grow liquid at the approach 
of that ſaint's head. Without the little gate 
of the cathcyral, on the Capuan road, there is 
a column, on which the people have erected a 
braſs ſtatue of S. Fanuarius at their own ex- 
pence. The church of S Paul Major, belong- 
ing to the Theatins, is molt beautifully adorned 
with marble, gilt braſs, and ſilver; particularly 
the chapels of the Prince of S. Agatha, of S. Ca- 
jetano, and S. Andrew Avellino. The Feſuits - 
church is one of the beſt that ſociety has in Itah; 
every part of it is beautified with the richeſt 
ornaments from the pavement to the ceiling. 
The church of S. Mary dell' Annunciata, is a 
moſt beautiful building ; the hoſpital to which 
it belongs has a yearly income of 200,000 
crowns, and maintains about 2000 infirm people, 
with above 800 orphans. The churches of S. 
Philip Neri, S. Laurence, S. Maria Nova, S. 


Severmus, 
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Severinus,$S. Paul, S. Dominic, the church and mo- 
naſtery of mount Olivet, the church of the Hoh 
Apoſtles, S. Fohn Carbonara, the little Heſpitaletto, 
and S. Maria della Sanita, are all ſurpriſingly 
rich and beautiiul The frontiſpieces, the gates, 
the chapels, the tombs, the ſculpture, painting, 
gilded ceilings, Meſaic work, and baſſo-relicvs's, 
are exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip. The 
veſſels of gold, filver, jaſper, and porphyry, are 
innumerable, The plate alone in the churches 
of Naples is ſaid, upon a moderate eſtimation, 
to amount to eight millions of crowns. Mott 
of the churches are alſo remarkable for hand- 
ſome monuments and inſcriptions, which are 
well worth the curioſity of travellers, eſpecially 
the epitaphs written by Pentanus; and the 
chapel and tombs of the family of Sauſeveriuo, 
in the church of S. Severinus. | 
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The great convent of the Carthuſians, on S. The Car- 


Martin's hill, near the caſtle of S. Emo, is ab Con- 
van. 


moſt beautiful ſtructure. The church is not 
large, but nothing can be added to the value of 
the materials, or to the exquiſiteneſs of the 


workmanſhip, The cloiſter is 100 paces ſquare, 


built and paved with marble; the tour galleries 
ſupported by fixty fine white marble pillars, 
each of one intire piece. The riches of this 
convent are almoſt incredible; ſome ſay, that 
during one priorſhip only, they laid out 500,0c0 
ducats in ſilver plate, pictures, and ſculptures. 
The profpe& from hence, is one of the molt 
delightful in the world; for here you have a 
view of the fea, and ſeveral iflands, as alſo of 


the city of Naples, its caſtle, harbour, mole, and 


pharos, with the adjacent gardens and fruitful 
bills. On the other fide you. have a proſpect 
of the ſea-coaft, with its little bays and capes, 
intermixt with villages and houſes of picaſure. 
A littie further you diſcern the aii darkened 
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with the ſmoke of mount Veſuvius, which 
throws a ſhade, as it were, on the-bright co- 
lours of this beautiful landſkip, | 

The palaces of Naples are very handſome and 
numerous. The king's palace, which was built 


for the viceroys under the Spaniſh government, 


is in a great open ſquare; the front is regular, 
and compoſed of three orders of architecture, 
It is near 400 feet in length, and the work of 
the famous architect cavalier- Fontana. It is 
ſituate between the city and the new caſtle, to 
which you may go by a gallery. The preſent 
king has adorned it with a new theatre, ſeveral 
new apartments, a handſome library, and other 
royal conveniencies. Within is preſerved a 
moſt curious collection of medals and pictures, 
which were brought from Parma by the preſent 
king's order. All the pictures are by the moſt 
eminent hands; a liſt of which has been alread 

given in this volume under the article of Par- 
ma, p. 130. One indeed we have omitted, 
whoſe value is exceeding great, viz. Michael 
Angels's famous deſign of the laſt judgment, 
painted by him at large in the Capella Paulina 
of S. Peter's: it is done upon boards in oil co- 
lours; its value is exceeding great, as havin 

been drawn ſolely by Michael's own hand, 5. 
finely preſerved; whereas his great work at 
Rome is much damaged. The other chief pa- 
laces are thoſe of Toledo, Gravina, Orſini, Ca- 
raffa, Atri, Mataloni, S. Agatha, Cellamare, 


Stigliani, Santobuono, Montemileto, Botera, Carac- 


cio i, Colonna, Filomarini, Acquaviva, Brancacci, 
Cantelmi, Cardenas, Giudice, Piccolomini, Pig- 
natelli, S. Severino, Spinelli, Grimaldi, Gaetani, 
ATendoza, Moncuda, Noſſi, Ruffo, Soraldi, &c. 
In the palace of Caraffa D' Arragona, you ſee 
an antient horſe's head of braſs, of which the 
vulgar relate a thouſand ſtories z here alſo 46 

>: oo 
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ſce a great variety of ſtatues and antient baſſo- 
relievo s, with the equeſtrian ſtatue of Alphonſo II. 
of Arragon, erected upon a pillar. The other 
buildings, moſt deſerving of notice, are the 
caſtles which defend Naples; the academy 
called the Studi! Now: ; the manage; the con- 
vents, moſt of which are handſome buildings, 
adorned with beautiful paintings; the hoſ- 
pitals, the arſenal, and the magazines for the 
allies. 

Naples has been deinjoliſhed and banker ſo Antiquities. 
often, that great part of its antiquities probably 
lie buried | In its ruins; beſides, moſt of the ſta- 

| tues, and other pieces of antiquity, have been. 
ſent by the Stan; viceroys into Spain, fo that 
eurioſities of this kind are not ſo common here, 
as one might expect in fo arittent a city of Tay. 
The front of S. John Major was an antient. 
temple built by the emperor Aarian, and dedi- 
cated by Con/lantine and to S. ohm Baptiſi. Here 
they ſhew an antient fepulchre, which they 
fancy was that of- Parthezope. The church of 
S. Paul Maggiore was an antient temple, dedi- 
cated to Caſtor and Pollux, where you ſtill ſce 
an antient frontiſpiece, and the remains of a 
portico ſupported by eight fluted columns of 
marble of the Corinthian order; in the Tympa- 
num of the frontiſpiece there are ſome 4% 
relievo's, and a Greek inſcription. The church. 
of St. Peter ad Aras is ſaid to have been an 
antient temple of Apollo. The columns of &. 
Reſtituta, as we have already mentioned, are 
ſaid to have been taken from a temple of 
Neptune, There are alſo ſome remains of an 
amphitheatre, and there is an antient ſtatue of 
the Nile leaning againſt a crocodile. T0 
houſe which formerly belonged to D. Dicmeoges. 
Caraſa, abounds with ſculptures and antient 
inſeriptions; in the court you may ſee the 
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The GRAND TOUR. 
head and whole neck of a large brazen horſe, 
which had no bridle, and formerly ſtood in one 
of the ſquares of the city, There are a great 
many old ruins found on the hill, where an- 


tiquaries believe, that INaneiowou; was ſeated, 
towards S. Coſmas and Damian. The cabinet 


of rarities at S. Catharina a For mella is worth 
ſeeing. | | 
Thoſe who love architecture and ſculpture, 
may obſerve the great altar at the Annunciata : 
the tabernacle and altar at S. Mary's of the 
Graces : the monuments of Andrew Bonifacia 
and Jen Baptift Cicaro at S. Severin's, in 
which church you may ſee the fineſt organ in 
Naples the great altar and tabernacle at the 
barefooted Carmelites : the tomb of Ladiſlaus, 
tho' Get ic: the chapel of the marquiſſes of Vico; 
the ſtatues of S. James and S. George the mar- 
tyr, and the crucifix, in the chapel of the Seri- 


bpando's, at S. Ichn di Carbonara Cardinal H- 


lomarino's chapel, that of the Aununciation, and 
the tabernacle, at the church of the Holy Apeſtles: 


The great altar, 2nd the altar of S. Tereſa's cha- 


pel, at S. Man's the mother of God: The altars 


of ö. Ignatius and S. Francis Xavier, and S. Ma- 


79s of Conſtanti noples the ſtatue of S. Sclaſtian 
at S. Pietro a MHajalla, by John di Nela : the 
baptifmal fonts, the gate, and the chape! of the 
treaſury near the cathedral : the great altar and 
the chapel of J. Camillo Caace, at S. Laurence's: 
the great chapel of S. Mary of the Carmelites- 
the magnificent chapel of S. James at S. Maria 
Newa: the tomb of D. Pedro di Toledo, at S. 
James of the Spamards e the chapel of the prin- 
ces of S. Agatha, and a ſtatue of the virgin at 
S. Paul's; the 1Tcunt of Piety, and the univer- 
iy, both deſigned by cavalier Fontana. At 8, 
Refituta's they have an image of the virgin in 

| EE Moſaie 


T · 4 £5 397 1 
| Moſaic work, which is ſaid to be the firſt that f 
; was honoured with religious worſhip in Italy. 4 
There are ſeveral good paintings in the p igtings. } 
: churches and other public places of Naples: kN 
thoſe of the royal palace have been mentioned 1. 
. above, to which we muſt add, that there were 1 
5 ſeveral pieces before the acceſſion of the preſent 1 
king, by Giordano. In the church of St. {i 
Dominic Major, there is a ſtately picture of the 4 
virgin with other ſaints, in the chapel] of the tf 
family of Dolce, by the great Raphacl. In the A 
5 ſame church there is a picture of the Annunci- 11 
| i ation, by Titan. In the chapel of S. Joſeph 1 
| there are two pictures by Guido Reni.—ln the 1 
church of S. Maria della Sanita, there is a pic- 1 
| ture of the Annunciation, by Michael Angelo, — * 
At the Incorenato, there is a picture of queen 0 
Joan I. by Giotto. — The refectory of mount 1 
Ollivet is by George Vaſari.— The nativity and iſ 
| S. Agnes, at S. Philip Neri's, are by Pomeran- . 
| cio. In the ſame church there is a S. Francis, 10 
f by Guido; and a S. Alexis, by Pietro di Cortena, " 
| with ſome pieces by Domenichini, and cavalier 1 
6 Arpino. At S. Ann's of the Lombards, there i 
are ſeveral pieces by Annibal Caracci.— In the 4 
ſame church there are divers pieces by cavalier ir 
Lanfi anco.—In the ſacriſty of S. Fohn a Car- 1 
bonara, there are eighteen pictures by Georgs 1 
5 Vijari—At S. Mary of the Graces, you ſee a 9 
| picture of S. Peter, by Carauaggio.— The cu- M 
X pola of the Jeſuits was painted by cavalier Lan - Fl 
Franco. The chapels of St. Ignatius and St. j 
Francis Aaverius, are adorned with pictures, | 


by Caravaggio and Spagnuoletto.— The ceiling 
: of the Holy Apoſtles is by the ſame Lanfianco. 
| In the ſame church there is an Annunciation, 
and the cardinal virtues, by Guide. In the 
| church of the Trinity there is a picture of the 
Trinity; in S. Severin's a picture of St. _ 
5 an 
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ee GRAND TOUR. 
and other pieces; at mount Olivet, another S. 
Bennet and S. Thomas Aquinas ; and at S. Ann's 
of the Lombards ſeveral pieces; all by Santa 
Fede.— At S. Ann pd the Lombards there are ſe- 
veral pieces, by Annibal Caracci, Domenichino, 
and Lanfranco. The ceiling of S. Paul's is 
painted by cavalier Mafſimo.—Tn the church of 
the Carthuſians on S. Martin's hill, there is an 
admirable picture of the nativity, by Guis. 
Theſe monks have alſo a S. Laurence by Titian; 


fome beautiful deſigns, by Rubens and Albert 


Tatacombs, 


Durex ; and among other rarities, a crucifix, 
by Miclinel Angelo, in painting which he is ſaid 
to have ſtabbed the man who was tied to a croſs 
for his model, that he might the more parti- 
cularly expreſs the agonies of death, There are 
two or three other pictures in different parts of 
Italy, of which they tell the ſame ſtory; a 
ſtory inconſiſtent with the humanity and judg- 
ment of that noble artiſt, Shs 

Among. the curioſities of Naples, the cata- 
combs without the city towards the church and 
hoſpital of St. Gennaro, are not the leaſt de- 
ſerving of notice. Theſe are vaſt long galleries 
cut out of à rock, three ſtories one above ano- 
ther. They are generally about twenty feet broad, 
and fifteen feet high, ſo that they are of much. 
larger dimenſions than thoſe at Rome. In each 
gallery there are ſix or ſeven rows of niches, 


which were ſtopt up, as ſoon as the dead bodies 
were laid in them. St. Preculus's ſepulchre 
ſcems to have a kind of Moſaic work on its co- 


Aqueducts. 


vering; for at the end of it there are ſeveral 
little pieces of marble ranged after that manner. 
The aqueducts are another ſubterranean 


work, like the catacombs, and undermine the 


whole city. They are a grand undertaking of 


the old Romans, who brought the water from 
the river Sebethus, which riſes ſix miles from 
: the 


/ 


7 


1 

the mount FVeſuvius. They convey the water 
from the river, and no city in 1taly is better 
ſupplied: but they have been fatal to it; Be- 
liſarius took the town by means of them; and 
long after, Alphonſus I. got in the ſame way. 


Naples is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has an Learning. 


univerſity founded by Frederic II. which is not 
ſo much eſteemed by foreigners, as the philo- 
ſophical academy of virtuoſi, among whom 


there are a great many learned men. The ec- 


cleſiaſtics in general have but a ſuperhcial taſte 


of learning; but there are ſeveral ſocieties of 


the laity, that have lately promoted Greet lite- 
rature, and the new philoſophy. This has. 
rendered them obnoxious to the clergy, who 
ſeem to ſtigmatize as atheiſts a great number 
of their phyſicians and others, who are come 
into a more free way of thinking than is e 


obſerved in other parts of tay. 
Don Carlos the preſent king of Naples, was Royal Fa- 
born January 20, 1715-16. crowned king of wil 

both Sicilies July 3, 1735. He is the ſon of 


Philip V. king. of Spain, by his ſecond wife, 
the princeſs E/:zabeth Farneſe, niece and heireſs. 
to the late duke of Parma. He married May . 
1738, Mary Amelia, princeſs royal of Poland, 

born 24 November, 1724, by whom he has fue. 
three princes and two princeſſes, Fhe reve-. 
nues of the crown are computed to amount to- 
one million fterling per anzum, which ariſe- 
from a compoſition with the nobility and gentry: 


for certain ſums, inſtead of their perſonal ſer- 


vices, from a duty on houſes, and almoſt a ge- 


neral exciſe. The whole kingdom is ſaid to. 
contain 148 cities, 1500 boroughs, 20 arch- 


biſhoprics, 128 biſhoprics, 10 principalities,. 
73 dutchies, 30 marquiſates, 54 earldoms, and, 


1000 baronies, 400 of which are reckoned an= 


tient. 
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tient. The number of inhabitants throughout 
the kingdom are computed at two millions. 


| State of the The dignified clergy of this kingdom are 
Kingdem. very numerous; they poſleſs one third of the 


Tlimate , 


whole country; the crown, nobility, and gen- 


try the reſt, The peaſants have ſcarce any 


thing they can call their own; being ſubjects 
and vaſſals to their reſpective lords, manuring 
their lands, and planting their vineyards and 
olives. For this they are allowed only a ſub- 
ſiſtence ſufficient to enable them to perform 
their daily drudgery, and receive juſtice in their 
lords courts, in cafes that are not capital: In- 
ſomuch that every lord or gentleman who is 
proprietor of the foil, is ſovereign of the peo- 
ple who live upon his eſtate. The natives fol- 
low generally the Spauiſh modes, and cloath 
themſelves in black, They have a numerous 
militia, the nobility and gentry holding their 
lands by military tenures. But theſe are little 
depended upon, and ſeldom called out, the 


king uſually maintaining 15000 regular troops 


in time cf peace, and twice that number in 
time of war, They had no ſhips of force till 
very, lately, when they began. to build. ſoine; 
but they have a fleet of armed gallies. The 
crown claims a power of taxing the nobility 
and gentry; and raiſing what forces it pleaſes. 
The clergy are not taxed but grant a free gift, 
which is proportionable to the taxcs of the laity. 

Naples is the plealanteſt place in Europe. 
The air is pure, ſerene, and healthful; it is 


fearce ever cold in winter; and in ſummer they 


have refreſhing breezes both from the moun- 
tains and the ſea, which is not ſubject to 
ſtorms. The neighbouring country is the 
richeſt ſoil in Europe, abounding with corn, 
wine, and oil, which are excellent in their 

it | kind, 
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kind. Their wines particularly are the beſt in 
Italy, among which their Lachryma Chriſti is 
reckoned the moſt delicious. The inhabitants 
are no great drinkers; all their liquors are 
cooled in ſnow, the monopoly of which is ſold 
by the government to certain perſons who con- 
tract to furniſh the city with it at ſe much per 
pound. In fine, there cannot in all reſpects be 
a more agreeable place to live in, did not the 
eruptions of the neighbouring mount Veſuvius, 


together with the earthquakes, ſometimes diſ- 


turb their quiet. Though they abound in filk, Trade. 


their manufacture is not very conſiderable, for 


they ſend moſt of it to other parts unwrought, 
and all the merchandize and product of this 
rich ſoil is carried abroad in foreign ſhipping ; 


but I hear that things are greatly altered fince 


the acceſhon of the preſent king, who has 
given all manner of encouragement to com- 
merce. They have a fine harbour, which is 


defended by a mole, that runs 500 paces into 


the ſea, and towards the end there is a large 


light- houſe. They have likewiſe erected ſeve- 
ral batteries out at ſea to ſecure the town 
againſt any bombardment. This harbour is 
much frequented by veſſels from moſt parts of 
Europe; their commerce conſiſts chiefly in ſoap, 
ſnuff, wine, filk, corn, ſtockings, and waiſt- 
coats of fine Naples ſilk. The merchants are 
ſaid to fix their commodities at extravagant 
prices, ſo that a ſtranger muſt be upon his guard. 
There are a great many inns in the town for the 
reception of ſtrangers ; the beſt are Li ire Re, 
La Croce doro, Alle Colombe. Y ou may board and 
lodge in theſe inns for ten carlini a day, and for 
twelve carlini a day you may have a coach, 


II. Of the Environs of NAPLE $. 


The country round about Naples is ſown 
with a vaſt number of pleaſant towns and vil- 


lages, 
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Jages, which are viſited by travellers for the 
ſeveral curioſities and antiquities they contain. 
The places moſt deſerving of notice are mount 
Veſuvius, mount Pauſilypus, Pozzolo, Baia, Por- 
tici, Procita, Iſchia and Capri. | 
Mount Veſiwvius, by the [talians called Monte 
di Somma, ſtands about eight miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Naples. It is famous for its fiery erup- 
tions, as well as for the earthquakes and other 
calamities it occaſions to the neighbouring 
country. It ſtands alone in the middle of a 
fruitful plain near the ſhore; the firſt four miles 
from Naples, along the coalt, abounds with 
villages, and is a fine cultivated country; but 
the reſt is filled with looſe ſtones, and heaps of 
burnt earth thrown out by the mountain. The 
further you advance, more parched and dry 
you find the ground, which is covered with 
calcined ſtones, and with the channels of ſul— 
phur and bitumen which it has from time to 
time diſcharged. Upon the eaſt fide of the 
mountain, there are a great many vineyards, 
where they make moſt delicious liquor. The 
top is a wide naked plain, ſmoaking with ſul- 
phur in ſeveral places, and undermined with 
fire. In the midft of this plain ſtands a high 
hill, in the ſhape of à ſugar-loaf; and in the 


midſt of this hill is the preſent mouth of Veſu- 


vius, Which goes ſhelving down on all ſides 
above 100 yards deep, and is about 3 or 400 in 
the diameter. But from the frequent erup- 
tions, the mouth muſt be ſubject to many al- 
terations. Some of theſe eruptions have hap- 
pened in our age, to the great terror of the in- 
habitants and devaſtation of the country. The 
ſtreams of melted matter which run from mount 
YVeſuvins, at theſe eruptions, are very curious; 
theſe look black like melted metal and the cin- 
ders of a forge, and are divided into furrows in 
the form of new-ploughed land, eaten 

| 18. 
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frequently endeavour to aſcend to the top of this 
mount; but as they ſeldom can ſee any thing 
at the aperture, and there is danger in the ex- 
periment, it ſeems to be an idle curioſity. 
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Pauſilypus is a little hill pleaſantly ſituated grub 


on the coaſt about four miles to the weſtward of ä 


Naples. Its name is taken æπ Thy; aavorws T5; 
ng The aſcent to it is ſomewhat difficult; 
for which reaſon a paſſage was made to it thro? 

the mountain, which is what they call the 
grotto of Pauſilypus. This cave is almoſt a 
mile long, betwixt thirty and forty feet high, 

and thirteen broad. In ſome places it is cut 
through rocks, and in others through ſand. 

It has no light but at the ends, and by a hole 
in the middle over an oratory, which is made 
in the rock. The entrance at both ends 1s 
higher than the middle parts of it, and ſinks 
by degrees to fling in more light upon the reſt. 

Still it is very dark, inſomuch that when two 
companies meet, they are obliged to cry out ; 
To the mountain, or to the ſea, that they may 
not fall foul of one another. This cave is 
mentioned by Seneca, and is ſaid to be the work 
of one Cocceius. It had formerly many lights 
or windows from above, but they were filled 
up by time or earthquakes, and the paſſage al- 
molt ſtopt, till it was cleared by Alphonſus J. 

of Arragon. 
you go from Naples, there is an antient little 
monument in the form of a pyramid half de- 
ſtroyed, which is ſaid to be the tomb of Virgil. 


At the foot of Pay/ilypus on the ſea- fide there is. 


a ſmall church built by Sannazarius, and re- 
markable for that poet's tomb in one of the 
chapels. 
gibonzo, all of white marble, and W 
admired for its workmanſhip. The buſt of 


dennaxarius 15 crowned with laurel, and on 
| each 


At the entrance of the grotto as 


It was made by Safta Croce and Pog- 
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each ſide are the ſtatues of Apollo and Minerva, 
which to avoid giving offence they chuſe to call 
David and Judith. The elegant diſtich upon 


the tomb was made by cardinal Bembo : 


Da ſacro mY hic ille Maroni 


Sincerus muſa, proximus ut tumula. 


The hill of Pau//ypus_ has a moſt delicious fi- 


tuation, and is beautified with fine houſes, gar- 
dens, and vineyards, where the nobility of Na- 
ples ſpend part of their time, 

A little beyond the cave of Pauſilypus lies the 


lake of Agnans between two hills, about a mile 


in circumference, the water of which is clear, 


and has no ill taſte at preſent. Near this lake 
are the caves which are called, he baths of St. 
German, and the Grotia del Cane. The baths 
ſmell ſtrong of brimſtone, and, before you have 
entered them three ſteps, ycu fall into a vio- 
lent ſweat, They are frequented ſor many diſ- 
tempers, but principally for the gout, the 


rheumatiſm, and the venereal diſeaſe,., The 


Grotta del Cane is a little cave at the foot of a 


hill, about ten feet long, five broad, and five 


in height, famous for the ſuffocating or poiſon- 


ing ſteams which float within a foot of its ſur- 


face. The ſides of the grotto are marked with 


green as far as the malignity of the vapour 


reaches. Tis called Grotta del Cane from the 
experiment uſually tried on dogs to ſatisfy the 


curioſity of ſtrangers, which is to make the 


dog hold his noſe in the vapour, and in a very 


little time he loſes all ſigns of life; but, thrown 
in the neighbouring lake, he immediately re- 
covers, if he is net quite gone. The vapour 
does not riſe above two feet from the ground; 
it has the ſame effect upon men if. they ſtoop 
ſo low; and a lighted torch dipped into it goes 

| out 
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ra 
out in a moment; nor will a piſtol take fire in 
it. This is thought to be a ſulphureous va- 
pour, for all the adjacent country is nothing 
but brimſtone. Advancing nearer to Pozzolo, 
you paſs by Monte Secco and Solfatara, which 
are hills all full of brimſtone, allum, ' and holes 
under ground, whence flame and ſmoke ex- 
hale through the cracked earth, with noiſe and 
ſting. On Solfatara, the ſutface of which is 
yellow and white, burnt and worn by its own 
| fires, they prepare roach allum, making their 
. cauldrons boil without any other fire than what 
iſſues out of the crevices of the earth. The 
top of the hill is worn into a kind of oval baſon, 
about 1200 feet long, and T1000 broad. The 
fumes which iſſue from it, are often ſmelt at 
Naples. | 
Pozzolo, antiently called Puteoli, is ſaid to 
have been built by the Samii, and to have taken 
its name from putor, becauſe of the ſulphureous 
exhalations in the neighbourhood, or as ſome 
ſay from the wells of hot water. It was a Ro- 
man colony, and was alſo called Colonia Nero- 
niana, and Col. Fl. Veſpaſiana. In the time of 
the Romans it was the moſt conſiderable har- 
bour on that coaſt; and ſtill between this town 
and Baia, the ſea forms a fine bay. It ſtands 
upon a hill near the coaſt, and within eight 
miles of Naples. It is now an inconſiderable 
place, though a biſhop's ſee ſuffragan of Na- 
ples. However there are ſtill ſome noble ruins 
about it, which are well deſerving of a tra-. 
veller's curiolity. In a piazza here ſtands a 
pedeſtal, dug up ſome time ſince; the inſerip- 
tion of which is to Tiberius Ceſar, with very 
fine figures in baſſs-relievs on the ſides; it is 
thought to have ſupported a ſtatue erected to 
him by 14 cities of Aſa, in gratitude for his 
beneficence towards them, after a prodigious 
deſolation by an earthquake: the names of nine 
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Baia. 


The GRAND TOUR. 
of them are engraved under the figures, the 


reſt are not legible. The cathedral is built on 
the ruins of a temple, dedicated to Avgn/?us, 


Where the harbour formerly ſtood, there are 


13 vaſt piles of brick, which are generally mi. 
taken for the pillars that ſupported the arches 
of Caligula's bridge; whereas they are the re. 
mains of the antient mole, repaired by the em- 


peror Antoninus Pius; and Caligula's bridge 


was made of boats. Betwixt this town and 
Baia you may ſee the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
the area of which 1s 172 feet long and 82 
broad; between the city and theatre are the 
ruins of a temple, ſaid to have been conſecra- 
ted to Diana. Not far from the theatre you 


may ſee alſo the ruins of a ſubterraneous ſtrue- 


ture, with a great many cells, which are ſup— 
poſed to have been a labyrintb. About two 
miles from Pozzols is the lake Lucrine, fo called 
formerly a Lucro, becauſe of the great number 
of fiſh found in it; but now it is only a pond, 
a quarter of a mile long, and about 100 paces 
broad. The new mountain formed here in 
1538, by a ſubterraneous eruption hath aþmoſt 
filled it up. About a large mile from the lake 
of Lucrino, is the lake of Averno, formerly fa- 
mous for its poiſonous ſtreams which killed the 
birds that flew over it; but this poiſonous qua- 
lity-is removed fince the earthquake in 1538. 
INear this lake you may ſee the ruins of a tem- 
ple of Mercury or Neptune. | 

Baia, the antient Baiæ, is now only a caſ- 
tle, built on the ruins of the antient Baia, 
about three miles from Pozz2/o, and ten from 
Naples. This was formerly one of the plea- 
ſanteit places in the world, famous for its hot 
baths and elegant palaces in the time of the 
Remans, of which there are only now the mi- 
ſerable ruins. The bay at this place was an- 
tiently called Venereum, from the lewdnels 
practiſed 
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practiſed in their baths, over which they built | 


magnihcent editices, and near them temples 
dedicated to Venus and other deities. They 


ſhew the ruins of old buildings in this neigh- 


bourbood, which they call the palaces of Cæſar, 


. Pompey, Cicero, and other famous Romans; 


but the face of the country has been ſo altered 
by earthquakes, that there is very little depend- 
ence on any accounts of this kind. The little 
ſpot of ground, called the Ehſian Fields, lies 
about a rgile from Baza, but has at preſent very 
little of the air of a paradiſe. 'The baths are 
ſtill much frequented for many diſeaſes; the 
waters are boiling hot, and impregnated with 
ſulphur, allum, ſalt, nitre, bitumen, &c. Two 
miles to the weſtward of Baia are the ruins of 


the antient Miſenum, on a promontory which Miſezum., 


{till retains the name. Here Lucullus is ſaid 
to have had his country-ſeat, and ſuppoſed to 
have dug the many grottos and caves which are 
in the rocks upon the coaſt. The fmall bay 
here is called Mare mortuum, becauſe it is ſaid 
to have no motion. Here alſo the ruins of 
Nero's fiſh-pond; and the Centum Cellæ, dug 
in the earth, as it is ſuppoſed, for the accom- 


modation of ſervants. At a little diſtance is 


the Piſcina mirabilis, built upon arches ſup- 
ported by 48 ſquare pillars, conjectured to be 
the work of Lucuilus. Not far from thence lies 


Bauli, the ſeat of Agrippina, Nero's mother, 3auii, 


where you may ſee the ruins of her houſe, as 
alſo the ruins of Hortenſius's houſe, and of his 
famous fiſh-ponds. About two miles to the 


northward of Baia lie the ruins of Cumæ, cums. 


which city ſtood partly on a mountain, and 


partly on the ſea-ſhore, and formerly gave 


name to the bay now called the bay or gulf of 


Naples. Betwixt Cumæ and the lake of Aver- 
aus lies the cave of the Sibylla Cumæa. Some 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe this grotto to have been a paſſage un- 


der the hill, like the grotto of Pan/tlypus ; and 


the Arco Felice, which they fancy to have been 
a triumphal arch, on the top of the hill, ſeems 
to have been built to defend the paſs. In fine, 
all the country about Poxzolo and Baia, which 
was ſo beautifully laid out by the Romans in 
groves and gardens, and covered with temples 
and palaces, has been ſo miſerably torn to 
pieces by ſubterraneous fires and earthquakes, 
that the whole face of it is entirely changed, 
and it retains only the ruins of its antient ſplen- 
dor, and a great magnificence in confuſion. 
At the foot of mount Fe/uvins ſtands the lit- 
tle town of Portici, which is thought to be the 
antient Herculaneum, part of which, as Seneca 
relates, was deſtroyed by an earthquake. Here 
the king has a country palace, to which he 
often retires. Digging_here ſome time ago, 


they found ruins under ground, which ſet them 


upon ſearching after antiquities. 'There are 
two entrances to the works, one by a well, and 
another from a hollow way to the weſt of it, 
where you may ſee ſome fre/co paintings. In a 
court of the king's palace, which 1s kept locked, 


there are ſeveral fragments of ſtatues, and in- 


ſcriptions, ſome of which are Greek, In the 
ſmall theatre, there are ſome {ſtatues of men, 
molt of them with bald heads. In a room 
where they repair the antiquities, there are 
ſome urns and beautiful feet of tables, ſome 
coarſe Moſaics and freſco paintings of boys. 
The ſtatues that have been dug up hitherto, are 
moſt of them good; and the paintings have 
been highly commended. But the curioſities 
that pleaſe a great many the moſt, are the in- 
numerable little utenſils found in the houſes, 
which are of an infinite variety, and many of 
them unlike any thing ſeen in our times, either 

| in 


re 
in reality or figure. His Sicilian majeſty is 
building a palace, 1 it a fine gallery for 


the reception of the different curioſities of this 


ſubterraneous city, the number of which is 
daily increaſing. All theſe he deſigns to have 
engraved, deſcribed and explained, in the ſame 
manner as in the Muſeum Florentinum®. 
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Procita is a ſmall iſland on the weſtern coaſt Procita. 


of Naples, ſituated between the ifland of Iſchia 
and the continent, about ſeven miles in cir- 
cumference. It belongs to the king, and is ſaid 
to be inhabited by 10,000 people. There can- 
not be a finer ſpot of ground, being almoſt all 
improved with gardens and vineyards. At the 
ſouth-weſt part there isa wood, called La Caccia, 
where the king's partridges are preſerved. 
The town on the eaſt- ſide riſes beautifully up 


the fide of the hill to the caſtle, which is a 
royal palace, LT 


[/chia is another iſland of the Neapolitan ſea, . 


fituated within 15 miles weſt of the city of Na- 
ples. It is the antient Inarime, or Ænaria, men- 


tioned by Homer. There is a town in it of the 


ſame name, not large, or well built, but po- 


pulous, and very ſtrong by its ſituation on a 
rock, joined to the ifland by a mole, at the 


end of which lies the ſuburb of Celſa. About 
a mile to the north of the town are ſome baths, 
which are a mixture of ſalt and ſulphur ; moſt 


* In the mean time the curious reader mav have 


recourſe to three different treatiſes on this ſubject; the 


firſt publiſhed in French by Monſieur Darthenay, ſe ; 
cretary to the French ambaſſador at the court of Na- 
ples ; the other two in Italian, one by Signor An- 
tonio Franceſco Gori, the other by the Marquis of 
Venu'i ; or he may read a judicious and elegant abridg- 


ment of all three, lately publiſh'd in The Young 
Painter's Letters. | 


Vor. III. T part 
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Capri. 
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part of the way to them is between black 


rocks, which appear as if there had been an 
earthquake and an eruption of fire. Going on 
to the north of the town, you come to the 
ſtoves called Caſtiglione, of which there are ſe- 
veral in the iſland ; for, where there is a hot 
air, they convey it by earthen pipes into a lit- 
tle grotto, in which the patient fits and ſweats 
and theſe grottos they call ſtoves, 
Capri or Caprea, is an iſland and city ſitu— 
ated at the entrance of the gulf of Naples, throe 
miles weſt of the continent, and twenty ſouth 
of Naples, famous for the infamous retreat of 
Tiberius. It is about four miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and about one in breadth. The 
weſt end of it, for about two miles, is a con- 
tinued rock, vaitly high, and inacceſſible by 
ſea, in which part notwithſtanding is the largeſt 
town in the iſland, called Ano Capri. I he 
rock is covered in ſeveral places with a fruitful 
ſoil. The eaſt end of the iſland riſes up in pre- 
cipices very near as high; but between the 
eaſtern and weſtern mountains lies a flip of 
lower ground, which runs a-croſs the ifland, 
and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can be 
ſeen. Here ſtands the town of Capri, the 


biſhop's palace, and two or three convents. In 


the middle of this fruitful tract of land riſes 2 
hill that was probably covered with buildings 
in Tiberius's time. There are ſtill ſeveral ruins 
on the ſides of it; about the top are found two 
or three dark galleries, low built, and covered 
with maſon's work, though at preſent they ap- 
pear over- grown with graſs. The whole iſland 
is ſaid to have been cut into ſeveral eaſy aſcents, 
adorned with palaces, and planted with variety 
of groves; and the rocks were undermined with 
highways, grottos, galleries, bagnio's and ſub- 
terraneous retirements, that ſuited the Me 

taſte 


1 1 LF 


taſte of Tiberius, but are ſaid to have been de- 


moliſhed by the Romans at his death, out of 


hatred to his memory. | 


% 


III. Journey from Rome to Meſſina continued. 
From Naples to Meſſina, the beſt way is to 


go by ſea in a felucca or tartan, there being 
conveniencies of this kind every week; and 
with a fair wind you may perform the voyage 
in three or four days. Thoſe who cannot bear 
the ſea, mult take the land- route given in the 
beginning of this chapter; but they are to ob- 
ſerve, that it is a very difficult inconvenient 
journey, the roads being very bad, the accom- 
modations extremely indifferent, and little or 


no curioſities by the way, to make amends for 
the fatigue and trouble. | 4 
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Leaving Naples, the firſt town you come to Necera. 


is Necera de Pagani, ſo called from the Saracens, 
who came to ſettle here, after having been 
driven out of Sicily by Frederic II. It belongs to 


the Princifate Citerior, and is ſituated in E. Jong, 


15. lat. 40. 40. It is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffra- 
gan of Palermo; and gives the title of duke to 
the family of Barberini. From thence you pro- 


ceed to Salerno, a port-town in the Frincipate Salerno. 


Citerior and kingdom of Naples, ſituated on a 
bay of the Tyrrheman ſea, in E. long. 1 5. 20. lat. 
40. 40. On a neighbouring hill you may ſee 
the ruins of a town ſuppoſed to have been the 
antient Salernum. The harbour is pretty much 
irequented, and the town in a good condition, 
well peopled, and defended by a ftrong caſtle. 
It is the, fee of an archbiſhop, and the ſeat of 
an umverſity, formerly noted for the ſtudy of 
phyſic. They have ſome inſcriptions here, 
Which ſhould not be neglected by travellers. 


There is a fair which begins the 21ſt of Sep- 


tember, during which time the town is crowded 
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with ſtrangers, from all parts. From Salerno you 
come to Evoli, a ſmall but neat town in the 
Principate Citerior, ſituated in a moſt delightful 
country, with the title of a dutchy belonging 
to the noble family of Doria. At a ſmall diſ- 
tance from Sala, you paſs the river Molſe, and 
from thence you advance through the vale of 


Diana, till you come to the Apennine mountains, 


vo hich you aſcend, and proceed to Lago Nero, a 
ſmall lake not above a mile in circumference, 
The mountains in this country, which was the 
antient Lucania, are of a good ſoil, well peopled, 
and the villages all over them are built like 
little towns, From Lago Nero, you proceed to 
Lauria, a ſmall town in the province of Baſi:- 


cate; from thence you travel about thirty miles, 
till you come into the valley of S. Martin; and 


thence you advance to a poor town called Caſ- 
tro Villari. Leaving this place, you deſcend 
into a large plain, and meet with nothing 
worth notice, till you come to Coſenza. Coſen- 
za is the capital of the hither Calabria, in E. 


long. 16. 25. lat. 39. 15. It is the antient 


Coſentia, which was the capital of the country 
of the Brutii. It is ſituated on the Crati, the 
antient Crathus, ſeventeen miles from the near- 
eſt port to the weſt called Lucito, and forty by 
the road they go the eaſtern fea, moſtly wind- 
ing by the river Crati. The town is large and 
well-built, but has ſuffered much by earthquakes. 
»Tis the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has a good 


caſtle, from whence there is a fine proſpect of 


the neighbouring country. Thenext town you 


Martorans. come to is Martorano, in hither Calabria, in 


E. long. 16. 34. lat. 39. 15. It is a large 


market-town, fituated on the river Sabbato, or 


Savuto, which is a deep, rapid, and conſequently 


dangerous ſtream. The town is very antient, 


being mentioned in hiſtory to have ſided with 
the 
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the Romans againſt king Pyrrhus. The country 
between Coſenza, and Monte-Leone is very bad 
for travelling. Within ten miles of Monte- 


Leone you paſs the large river Delamata, pro- 
bably the antient Lametus, which with another 


river to the eaſt, is the bounds between the fur- 
ther and hither Calabria. The village of 
S. Biagio is very likely the antient Lametia or 
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Campetia. Monte-Leone is a town of Calabria Mintelione. 


Ulterior, very advantageouſly ſituated on the 
weſt ſide of a round hill, and thought to be 
the antient inland town of Hippo, afterwards 
called Vibo Valentia, which was made a Roman 
colony, The town belongs to the family of 
Pignatellt, and is remarkable for ſome antient 
inſcriptions, From Monte-Leone, you come to 
Seminara, a large borough, and from thence 
you proceed to Humara di muro, another borough 
ſituated on the fea-lide, where you embark for 
the oppoſite coaſt of Sicily, and thence you pro- 
ceed feven miles by land to the city of Meſſing. 


Cr you may ge Further by land from Fiimnaw 


to Reggie, and from thence croſs over to Melſi- Reggie. 


na. Reggio is a City and ſea- port of /taly, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and further Calabria, in E. 
long. 15. 50. lat. 38. 28. This is an antient 
city of the Brutii, ſituate overagainſt the iſland 
of Sicily, on the oppoſite — of the Faro di 
Meſſina. It is the ſee of an archbiſnop; and, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another city of that name 
in Lombardy, it is called Reggio di Calabria. 
The ſtreets are narrow, and the buildings old- 
faſhioned and mean. The cathedral is ſmall, 
but neat, and has a noble Chapel with a ſtately 
cupola. The harbour admits only ſmall veſſels, 
which lie expoſed to all winds, They have a 
particular kind of manufaQture, of what they 


call Lana Succida, and fiſh-wool : it is taken 


from ſhell- fiſn, not unlike our muſcles, , whoſe 
ſnell is hairy; and ae peg being wel! ſoaked 
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Meſſina. 


Mena. 


4 


freſh-water, is carded, ſpun, and knit into 


ſeveral ſorts of apparel, as waſtecoats, hofe, 


ſtockings, gloves, &c. and though lighter than 

ſilk or cotton, it is ſo warm that the coldeſt 

winds cannot penctrate through it. 
In croſſing over into Sicily, you paſs part of 


that famous ſtreight called by the antients 


Fretum Siculum, and by the preſent Italians, the 


Tbe Faro di Faro di Meſſina, from the light-houſe on the 


promontory Pelorum. This ſtreight was com- 
puted to be 15 miles long, about a mile and a 
half broad in the narroweſt part, and about 12 
broad in the wideſt, Near the little cape, named 
by the Italians, Il braccio di S. Rinieri, the fa- 
mous whirlpool is ſeen, called by the antients 
Charybdis, which was, and ſtill is fo dangerous, 
that at certain times, when the tide runs ſtrong, 
there is ſuch an eddy current, as will fuck in 
ſmall veſſels, and is very dangerous even to 
large ones. On this head of land there is a 
high tower with a light-houſe, and a ſmall 
ſquare fortification round it, Scylla is the rock 


of that promontory which is oppoſite to Pelorum, 


and is about four miles to the north of Cape 
Cent, called by the Italian mariners Coda del 
Volpe, in Calabria. The ſtreight being narrow 
at Cape S. Reineri, and the Halian ſhore ſtill 


extending further welt, is the reaſon of the 


danger obſerved by the antients of running on 
the rock Scylla, when they endeavoured to avoid 
Charybdis. ( In order to paſs this ſtreight, it is 
cuſtomary to take a pilot, though the people of 


Italy do not eſteem it ſo dangerous as our ſailors, 
who avoid paſſing this way as much as poſhible, 


IV. M 8:A. 
Maſſina is a city and ſea- port of Sicily, in the 
province of Valdemona, in E. long. 15. 40. lat. 


38. 30. It was antiently called Zancle from | 
. Zanclus, 


OE 8 Sa 
Zanclus, then king of Sicih, and had its pre- 
ſent name from the Meſſenians who ſettled here 
about the 84th year of Rome. It is ſituated on 
the ſea- ſide to the north-eaſt part of the iſland, 
and a little way up the foot of the mountain, 
which is to the weſt of it. The harbour is large 
and ſecure, along one ſide of which the town 
ſtretches itſelf between the mountains and the 


ſea. This harbour is entered from the eaſt at 


the north-eaſt corner, the entrance being near 
a quarter of a mile broad; it extends about 
half a mile to the ſouth, between the town and 
that land, which was the ſpot of the antient 
Zante. The beautiful quay (the fineſt perhaps 
in the world) ftretches itſelf on the weſt-ſide, 
the whole length of this baſin, and appears 


like. a ſmall ſegment of a circle; the houſes. 


along this quay are four ſtories high, all uni- 
form, with handſome window caſes of hewn 


ſtone. There are ſeveral entrances to the ſtreets. 
that lead from it, with gate- ways like triumphal 


arches, and inſcriptions over them, which make 


a moſt magnificent appearance, The town 1s. 


hve miles in circumference, and has four ſub- 
urds. The inſide does not anſwer a traveller's 
expectation, for the ſtreets are narrow and ill- 
paved. On the north and ſouth -fide of the en- 
trance there are two modern fortifications ; that 
to the ſouth conſiſts of four great baſtions, and 
is called S. Salvadore. To the ſouth-eaſt of this, 
there is a very convenient Lazaretts on an iſland, 
now divided into three parts by artificial canals. 
To the ſouth-eaſt of this iſland is the ſtrong 
citadel, fortified with double ramparts; this and 
the other forts beforementioned ſo command the 
port, that is almoſt impoſſible to take Meſſiua 
by ſea; but it is far from being ſo ſtrong by 
land, It is a populous trading place; the 
principal merchandize brought from thence be- 
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ing chiefly oil, filk, and fruit: it likewiſe 
furniſhes Italy with corn, of which they have 
great plenty, as well as excellent wine. The 
prince Perlinga has a curious collection of an- 
tient-Gameo's; as they were procured by the way 
of Venice, they probably belonged to the em- 
preſſes of the eaſt, being made up in necklaces 
and other female ornaments. From the Capu- 
chins without the town, you have one of the 
fineſt proſpects in the world, of the ſea, with 
the City of Reggio, the coaſt of Sicily, and a 


great part of Calabria. 5 


: * 
C'H A Þ XIII. 
Journey from Rome to Genoa and Turin. 
4 ROME | 3 
1 Prima Porta TY 
& | 7 Baccano 1 5 
2 Monte Roſſi 24 
j = 3 0 REIN 25 32 
5 10 Vir 42 & 
| © | 8 | MonNTEFiasCONE | 5O 6. 
18 9 | Boiſena 59 = 
| = | 10 | ACQUAaPENDENTE | 09 | » 
| 2 | 8 | Ponte Centino 17715 
© | 9 | RADICoFANI 86 | © | 
- ' 8 | La Scala 94 | = 
12 8 Torrinieri 102 | 3 
8 6 | Buon Convento 108 | > 
IE | 5 Lucignano 1113] $ 
<= 4 | Borgo © r 
|= | 6 | StENNA 123 
Ss Poggibonzt 131 
& | 10 | Caftel Fiorentino 141 
Scala | | 148 | 
1 | 8 | S. Romano | 156 


Fornacettt 


„„ 


| |] 10 | Fornacette 166 
„„ 11744 
8 Toretta E 
7 Viareggio „ | .:t 
7 | Pietra Santa 196 | 
i: | 7 | Mas$a DI CARRARA | 203 { 
£& | 8 |] Lavenza 211 | 
o | 8 |} Sarzana 1219] 
8 | 8| Rico 27 „ 
2 | 7 | Levante | 234 | 81 
© | 8 | Moneglia 244 
| | To | Seftri | 252 | S| 
. © | 6 | Chiavarz E 
S | 5 | Kapallo. 263 F| 
8 Þ L Recco 268 => | 
' © | 8 | GEnoAs | 276 2 | 
= ] 7 | Campo Maron: | 283 | 
[ = 10 Ottagio | 1293 < Il 
S | 8 | Paſtorana i 
|S, | 10 | ALEXANDRIA. 1311 
8 Pelizano | 319 | 
fY | 8 Þ AsTT 33 
I 8 | La Gambetta: 1.335 |; | 
| | 7 | S. Aicbele +342 | 
8 | Poverino I 
1 8 | Trufarello þ 368] —+ 
| 10 | Tur. .368 | |, 


Remarkable Places in this Journey. : 


THE remarkable places in this route, as far- 

as Sienna, have been already deſcribed in 
the tenth chapter of this volume, beginning. 
with Sienna, p. 346. When you come to Pogg:-. 


bonzi, you leave the road to Horence on the right, 
and the further you proceed; the country grows 


ſtill more level and fruitful: Eſpecially between 


Poggibonxi and the river Arno, there is a moſt 


charming tract of. land, abounding. with. all 


7 5 manner 
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Peggibonzi. manner of fruits and wines. As you draw 


near Paggibonzi, you paſs on the left-hand the 
little caſtle called Poggio Imperiale, mentioned 
p. 345: between Poggibonxi, and Piſa, there 
is nothing worth deſcription. Piſa has been 
already deſcribed, p. 370. T hoſe who are not 
in a hurry, may take a trip to Lucca and Leg- 
horn, which cities have been alſo deſcribed, 
the firſt, p. 267, and the ſecond, p. 374. From 
Piſa you come to Torreita, an inn and poſt- 


| houſe, where you paſs the river Serchis; from 


FV. rareggio. 


thence you proceed to Viareggio, a ſmall ſea- 
port town belonging to the republic of Lucca, 


ſuppoſed to be the Foſa Papiniana of the an- 


tients, about ten miles diſtant from Lucca. The 


Raga, 


barbour is convenient only for ſmall veflels, 
and defended by a tower. Here you may take a 
felucca for Genoa, if the weather happens to be 
favourable, by which means you avoid the 
wretched roads through the mountains of Genoa, 
But, if the ſea ſhould be rough, you muſt puſh 
on by land, and you come to Pietra Santa, a 
village, the antient Lurus Feroniæ, from whence 
the neighbouring country was called Garfero- 
niana, now Garfagnana. The next place you 
come to is Maſſa, capital of the duchy of Maſa 
Cararra in Itah, in E. long. 10. 40. lat. 43. 55. 
This town is ſituated on the little river Lavenza, 
within four miles of the ſea, between the ter- 
ritories of Lucca and Genoa. ? T is ſmall, but weill 
built, and fortified with a citadel ; adorned 
likewiſe with a fine palace belonging to the 
prince of Cibo, who is ſovereign of the town 
and duchy. The country produces a great deal 
of oil, and abounds with quarries of excellent 
marble, formerly called Marmor Lunenſe, the 
greateſt part of which is ſent to Rome. From 
thence you advance to Lavenza, a ſmall town 
en the confines of the duchy of aſa, The 
8 next 
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next place is Sarzana, a town of [taly, in the Sargans. 


territory of Genoa, on the confines of Tuſcany, 


in E. long. 10. 35. lat. 44. 6. This is the moſt 
conſiderable town on this coaſt, ſituated three 
miles from the mouth of the river Magra. Tis 
large and populous, and has a good trade. Tis 


likewiſe the ſee of a biſhop, transferred hither 


from Luna, when that town was ruined, If 


you have a mind to avoid the frightful moun- 


tain of Bracco, you may go from Sarzara to 


Lerice, a ſmall, but antient city, only two miles 13 
diſtant. It has a harbour pretty well frequented, 


ſeparated from that of Spezia by a neck of land, 
and defended by a ſtrong caſtle. Here you. 
may, embark for Genoa. But, continuing the 


journey by land, you paſs the river Magra, 


which divides Liguria from Tuſcany, and is 


very dangerous in winter: from thence you 
begin to aſcend the rugged mountains of . 
and paſſing through the village of Martarana, 


you come to Braccs, the higheſt mountain in 


all that country, which is impaſſable for horſes, 
ſo that you are obliged to hire mules part of the 
way, and part to walk it. The next place you 


come to is Sri, a ſmall ſea-port town of the 


republic of Genoa, where you may ſafely a Sk. 


bark for Gena, becauſe you coaſt all along the 


Riviera. But, continuing your journey by land, 
you come to the village of Chiavar i, where you 
paſs the river Stra; thence you come to the 
little town of Rapallo, ſituated on à ſmall bay 
of the ſame name, and famous for the excellent: 


oil produced in the neighbourhood., From Ra- 


pallo you proceed to the village of Recco, where 
you paſs the river Befagno, and foon after you 
arrive at the famous city of Gena, deſcribed qe... 
already in this volume, p. 134. From Genta 
you proceed to Otiagio, a village, in the neigh- 


bourhocd of Which you pats the mountain 


3 | called: 
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called Rochetta, and thence you come to Pa- 
torana, an inn, where the territory of Genoa 
ends, and you enter the dominions of the king 
of Sardinia. | | | 
Mexandrias Alexandria is a city of Itah, the capital of the 
diftrit of Alexandria, and ſubject to the king 
of Sardinia, in E. long. 8. 52. lat. 44. 45. 
This city was fo called from pope Alexander III. 
to whoſe honour it was built in 1178, by thoſe 
who eſpouſed his cauſe againſt Frederic I. This 
prince beſieged it the year after, and pave it 
the ſurname which it ſtil] retains of Paglia, 
or Straw, out of contempt; but he was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege, after loſing a great number of 
men. The town is ſituated on the Tanaro, a 
handſome river, which divides it into two parts; 
that on the ſide of Ai is reckoned a ſuburb, 
though it is fortified as well as the other, 
Over the Tanaro there is a covered bridge, like 
that at Pavia; by which the two parts 
are united. The town is indifferently built, 
and poorly inhabited. It is a biſhop's ſee, 
ſuffragan of Milan. Upon the gate of the ca- 
thedral there is a little ftone ſtatue, which the 
people called Gaiandi, erected in memory of a 
tinker of that name, who is ſaid to have ſaved 
the city by a ſtratagem, when it was beſieged, 
There are ſome Fews in Alexandria who carry 
on a little peddling trade. The churches and 
convents contain nothing remarkable. 
Aſbi. Adi is the capital of the county of Aſti in 
Piedmont, in E. long. 1. 15. lat. 44. 40. It is a 
large populous town, fituated on the river Ta- 
naro; and the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Mi- 
lan. The fortifications are very good, conſiſtin 
of ſtrong walls, deep ditches, and a citadel. It 
is divided into the city, borough, citadel, and 
caſtle; and is generally very well built. There 
are a great many churches and convents, as well 


s as 


„ | 
as other handſome buildings. Its territory is 
well watered, abounding with groves, pleaſant 


hills, and ſpacious fields. Proceeding from 
hence, you meet with nothing worth notice, 
till you come to Turin, a deſcription of which 
city you may ſee p. 170. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Tourney from Rome to Trent. 


His journey is generally performed by the 


way of Bologna and Florence; the route 


from Bologna to Rome, with the deſcription of 
the remarkable places, we have already given 
in this volume, chap. X. p. 303. 


2 5 Fees -_ [ 
8 10 | Caftel S. Giovanni | 10 & 
= 10 | Buon Porto 20 
© | 10 | Mixanpora 20 | S 
& | 8 | Concokpla | 38| B 
o 10S. Benedetto 40 | a 
E <Q GO 
S = | 10 | ManTuaA : 501 mn 
% & | 12 | Rovere | of S 
= | 10 | Caftel Nuo vo 72 | 
E | 8 | Yalona 80 WP 
S 8 Peri 88 2 
D 12 | RovERED0 100 | & 
WW | 12] TRENr 112 


Remarkable Places in this Journey. 
EAVING Bologna, you come to Caſtel 


S. Giovanni, a village; and from thence 


to Buon Porto, another village, in the dutchy 
of Modena, where you paſs the river Secchia; 
and thence you proceed to Mirandola. 


| Mdirandile 
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Mirandela. Mirandola is a city of Nth}, in the dutchy of 
Modena, in E. long. IT. 25. lat. 45. This 
city is pleaſantly ſituated, in a fruitful country, 


-twenty miles to the northward of Modena. 


Formerly it was ſubject to a prince of its own, 
of the family of Pico, upon whoſe extinction it 


was purchaſed of the emperor by the duke of 


Modena, together with Concordia, about the 

year 1711. The town is well fortified, but 
contains nothing elſe remarkable.—From Mi- 

Concordia. randola you proceed to Concordia, a fmall town 
of Italy in the dutchy of Madena, in E. long. 

11. 20, lat. 45. It is ſituated on the Secchia, 

and has the title of a county. Leaving Con- 
S. Benedetto. cordia, you come to S. Benedetto, a large village 
in the dutchy of Mantua, remarkable for a 

fine abbey of Benedictins, where the king of 
Sardinia had his head-quarters in the year 


Mantua. 17 34. — Mantua is the next place you come to, 


a famous city, of which we have given a de- 
ſcription, p. 123. The reſt of the places mark- 
ed in the route are all villages as far as Rove- 
redo, A little way from Valona you paſs 
chinſa. through Chiuſa, a ſmall fort on the Adige, 


where the Venetians keep a garriſon to guard 


the paſſage. Of Roveredo we have given a de- 


ſcription in this volume, p. 113. and of Trent. 


in the ſecond volume, p. 348. 
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Journey from Rome to Milan, and from thence. 


to Lucern in Swiſſerland. 


WHERE are two different routes from 


. Rome to Milan, the firſt by Genoa, and 


the ſecond by Bo/ogna. The route from Rome 


to Genoa has been already given in the thir- 


tee nth: 


by yp th, ms „ > woe > oa 


E 


E 
teenth chapter of this volume, p. 416, and 
that from Genoa to Milan the 8 may find 


in p. 121, which gives the route from Venice 


to Genoa by the way of Milan. We have there- 
fore only to conduct our traveller from Rome 
to Milan by the way of Bologna ; beginning 
from Bologna, becauſe the route from Rome to 
this city is to be found in chap. X. p. 303, 
retrograding as far as Bologna. 


BoLOGNA 0 = 
IO | Samoggin 12 | 
10 MobDENA 24 | 
| | 8 | Marzia 2:6 
© 8 | REGG10 | 40 | 
| © 10 | 8. Hari 50 . 
s [| 10 | PARMA Go | 88 
| 2 | 10 Borgo S. Donninso] 76 | & 
8 | 10 | Fixrenznola --.92 | I | 
= | 8 | Pracenza 1008 
= 8 | Zurleſco 2081; = : 
| S | 10 | ont - LS] cf 
8 | 10 Marignans 1288 , 
{& | 10 | MILAN 138 Wi. 
| » | 12 | Barlaſſina 150 I 
'= | 12 | Como 162 | & | 
E | 8| Lugano 1708 
= 16 | Bellinzona | 186 4 
S& | 8 | Glornigo 194 1 
| V | 8 | Airola F202. f 
' 8 | Ortera | 210 1 
12 þ ALTORF 2242 | 
+ 16 | LuceRN 238 5 


Remarkable Places in this Tourney, 
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E T TING. out from Bologna you travel Samogziae 


twelve miles till you come to Samoggra, a 
village half-way between Bologna and Modena. 
Proceeding 
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Proceeding two miles further, you come inte 


the territory of Ca/tel Franco, near the confines 
of the Modeneſe, a conſiderable fort built by 
pope Urban VIII. for the defence of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtic State. Here you paſs the river Panaro, 


and enter into the territory of Modena, and 


ſoon after you arrive at 
I. MoDpEgna. 


Modena is the capital of the dutchy of that 
name, in E. long. 11. 20. lat. 44. 45. This 
City is ſituated upon a canal betwixt the Panaro 
and Serchza, in a pleaſant fertile plain, built out 
of the ruins of the antient Mutina, which ſtood 
in this neighbourhood, It is ſurrounded by a 
wall of no great ſtrength, but the citadel is 
capable of making ſome defence. The ſtreets. 
are generally narrow and dark, with little low 
piazza's before the houſes, which are but in- 
differently built in compariſon to moſt cities in 
Ttaly. T he town is neither Jarge nor populous, 
nor has it any great trade, conſidering it ſtands 
in one of the moſt fruitful ſpots in Italy. The 
inhabitants are particularly famous for making 
of maſks. It is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to. 


Bologna, and the reſidence of the duke. The 


cathedral, dedicated to S. Geminiano, is a pretty 
good building, remarkable for two excellent 


pictures of Guido, and for the famous Secchia- 


Rapita, on which Taſſoni has wrote ſo agreeable 
a poem. The other religious places moſt de- 
ſerving of notice are the Jeſuits college, and a 
monaſtery of Benedictins. The duke's palace 


is a magnificent building, in which there are 


feveral rich apartments; a conſiderable library, 


as well in printed books as manuſcripts, of 
which the learned Muratori was late librarians 


and a very rich gallery of paintings. Of theſe 
the principal are, half a figure and a head by 
| Leonards 


C37 f LL + 


Leonardo da Vinci A ritratto of Raphael, and 
two heads by Andrea del Sarto : Ten pieces by 
Giulio Romano: A head by Giorgione: Four 
beautiful pictures by Titian : The marriage of 
Cana in Galilee, and the coming of the Magi, 
with two other pictures, by Paolo Veroneſe : A 
famous and much-admired night-piece, by Cor- 


reggio, and ſeveral other pieces by the ſame: 
maſter : Two pictures by Tintoret : Two by 


Giacomo Baſſano : A picture and a ritratto, by 
Parmeggiano : ſeveral pieces by the Caracci's, 
Guido Reni, and others. The Camera de Specch:, 
and the antiques, are alſo deſerving of notice. 


The preſent duke of Modena is Francis Maria 


d Efte, born Fuly, 1698 ; he ſucceeded Renard 
4 Hie, duke of Modena, in December, 1737, 


and married the princeſs Charlotte, daughter of 


Philip II. duke of Orleans, by whom he has 
iſſue the prince of Modena, married in 1741, to 
the princeſs of Maſſa Carrara, and ſeveral other 
children, He is abſolute in his dominions, 
and his yearly revenue is ſaid to amount to up- 
Wards loo, co. per aunum. 


II. REGG10. 


Reggio is a city of Itah, in the dutchy of Mo- R 


dena, in E. long. 11. lat. 44. 45. This city is 
called Rrgium Lepidi to diſtinguiſh it from 
Regium Julium in Calabria; it lies in a pleaſant 
plain and fruitful ſoil, ſurrounded with a wall, 
and defended by a ſtrong citadel, at an equal 
diſtance from Parma and Modena. It is a po- 
pulous town, better built than Modena, ſubject 
to the ſame prince, on the antient Via Æmilia. 


Its churches, palaces, and public buildings, 


have nothing extraordinary for /taly, but would 


make a good figure in any other country. Reg- 


gio is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Bologna. 
In the cathedral there is a picture of the bleſſed 
virgin, 
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virgin, with ſome other ſaints, by Guido Reni; 
a picture of S. George, and another of S. Ca- 
tharine, by Annibal Caracci; and the viſitation of 
S. El:zabeth by Guereino. In the ſacriſty there 
is a picture by Lud. Caracci. In the little 
church of S. Joſeph, there is a picture of our 
Saviour, by Guida Reni. At S. Rocco there was 
a famous picture of that ſaint by Annibal Ca- 
racci, which is now in the duke of Modena's pa- 
lace. At the confraternity of the Croſs you ſee 
the :mpriſonment in the garden, by Guercino; the 


Anununciata, a fine picture, by Annibal Caracci; 


The chief trade of 


and another by Guercins. 


the inhabitants is in ſpurs, and works of ivory 


and wood. 


Eight miles from Reggio, you paſs over the 


river Lenza on a bridge, and then you enter on 
the other ſide, into the dutchy of Parma. The 


country is level, and you meet with a great 


deal of paſture ground, whereas about Bologna 
and Modena it is all ploughed land. From the 


Parma. bridge of Lenza you perceive the city of Parma, 
at a conſiderable diſtance, becauſe of the wide- 
neſs and ſtraightneſs of the road, which dif- 

covers its lofty ſpires. We have given a de- 

| ſcription of Parma, p. 126. From Parma you 
4 of proceed to Borgo S. Donnino, antiently called 


Julia Fidentia, a ſmall town in the dutchy of 
Parma, ſituated in the territory of Buſſetto, and 
the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Bologna; it 
has a college newly. built without the gate of 


Ficrenzuola. Parma. F rom thence you advance to Fioren- 


zuola, a borough ſituated on the Jia AÆmilia, 
near the little river Larda; here is a famous 
abbey of Ciſtercian monks. 


HA. PIACEN Z A. 


Piacenza. 


Piacenza is a city of Itah, in the dutchy of 
Parma, in E. long. 10. 25. lat 45. his is a 


large 


\ 
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large handſome city whoſe name is derived. by | 
ſome from its pleaſant ſituation, in a fruitful 
plain, on the Jia Amilia, about half a mile 
from the Po. *T'is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan 
of Bologna, and has a univerſity, but of no great 
fame. It is defended by a wall, and a {tron 
citadel, and is reckoned about three miles in 
circumference, ſo that it is ſomewhat bigger 
than Parma. The houſes are low but prettily 
built; the great ſtreet, called the Szradene, is in 
a direct line and equal breadth, with a foot-way 
fenced with poſts on each ſide like London, and 
is about. 3000 feet long. "The houſes are gene- 
rally built of brick, and ſome of them prettily 
painted. The cathedral is an old ſtructure, 
but well adorned within. The duke of Parma, 
who is ſovereign of Piacenza, has a palace in 
this city, built by Vignola. The principal paint- 
ings in Piacenza are, in the cathedral, a picture 
of S. Alexis on an altar near the choir, by - 


Lanfranco; and the chapel of S. Conrad, paint- . 
ed by the ſame hand: In the ſame church &. 1 
Martin giving part of his cloke to the poor, by _ 
Lewis Caracci. In the church of S. Situs, be- if 
longing to the Benedictines the picture in the i! : 
choir, which repreſents the bleſſed virgin and 14 
her ſon, is a beautiful piece by the great Ra- | if 0 
fhacl, In S. Nazario, the firſt altar, going in 11 
at the great door on your left hand, has a pie- i F 
ture of S. Michael by Lanfranco. At S. Au- i! 
drew's, in the firſt chapel near your left-hand, il 


you ſee a picture of the Madonna di Reggio, 
with ſome other ſaints, by the faid Lanfranco. | 1 
In the church of Madonna di Piazza, belonging N in 
to theServztes, the third chapel on your left-hand, 
as you enter the great door, 1s all painted by 
Lanfranco, In the church of Madonna di Cam- 
pagna, there are ſeveral pieces round the inſide 
of the cupola, by G:orgione: In this fame church, 

there 
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there are two chapels painted, one with the 
hiſtory of S. Catharine, and the other with a 
picture of Chriſt, as alſo the altar of St. Auguſ- 
tin, all by Pordenone In the ſame church there 
is a fine picture of the bleſſed virgin, S. Peter 

and S. Paul, by Paolo Veroneſe. At the Capu- 


chins there is a Francis by Guercino. The other 


chief curioſities of Piacenza are, a fountain ſaid 


to have been erected by Julius Cz/ar, and the 
equeſtrian ſtatues of the famous general Alex- 
ander I. duke of Parma and Placentia, and of 
his fon Ranuccio, both in the great ſquare. In 
the palace of Scotti, there are a great many fine 


pictures by Lanfranco, who had been a page in 


their family, and among the reſt the rape of 
Helen, the taking of Troy, the bleſſed virgin, and 
St. Francis. The trade of this city conſiſts chiefly 


in their cheeſe, as at Parma, theſe cities being 


ſurrounded with the richeſt paſture grounds in 
Ttaly ; though the greateſt part of what we call 
the Parmeſan cheeſe is made, as we have already 
od{erved, in the dutchy of AHlun, and particu» 
larly at Ledi. Without t'e vails, which are 
uy tp by the rivers Trebbia and Po, you ſee a 
large ſeminary or college, magnificently erected 


by cardinal Alberoni, a nativeof this city, but con- 


ſiderably hurt by the modern Goths in the laſt 
war. Towards the north of this city is the 
mouth of the river Trebbia, famous for the vic- 
tory which Hannibal obtained over the Romans. 
o the left are the Apennine hills, where it 
would be worth while to take an excurſion to 
ſee Bobio, an old town belonging to the dutchy 
of Milan, ſituate on the river Trebbia, on the 
borders of the dutchy of Parma, and the repub- 
lic of Genoa, from which laſt city it is diſtant 35 
miles. Here is a very antient monaſtery founded 
by S. Columbanus, a Benedictine abbot, containing 
a great many remarkable antiquities, 3 
8 Which 


ITALY 


which are in the ſubterraneous grottos mention- 


ed by Ughellus, and others in the ſacriſty. Here 
ou may obſerve among other curioſities, the 
part of a ſilver croſs, on the top part of 
which there is an agate carved with %s and 
Serapis, and on one ſide, a prieſt of Js, with 
| the ſiſtrum, and the hand ſtretched out in the 
form of giving a bleſſing; on the other two ſides, 
one of the gems has no intaglio, and the head 
on the other is ſuppoſed to be ſome emperor's. 
From Placentia you may likewiſe take a tour 
to Cremona, Mantua, Breſcia, Bergamo (if you 
have not already ſeen thoſe places) and ſo 
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round to Milan. But to go the direct road to Road from 
Milan, you paſs the Po, and come to Zurleſco, Piacenza to 
a village, and from thence to the town of Lodi, Milan. 

already deſcribed, pag. 143. Between Lodi and 5. 


Marignano you paſs the little river Muzza. 
Marignano is a pleaſant village, where Francis I. 
obtained a complete victory over the Sw/s. 
Here you pals the little river Lambro, and the 


next. place you come to is Milan, already 
ceſcribed, pag. 144. "+6 


Thoſe who have a mind to go from Milan Route from 
to Germany, by the way of Trent, muſt take the Milan to 


following route. From Milan you go by water 
to the village of Canonica, which is eighteen 
miles diſtant, and you pay eighteen ſoldi for 
your paſſage. From Canonica you go to Orian, 
a village five miles further, where you paſs the 
river Serchia, and enter into the ſtate of Venice. 
From thence you proceed to Griſalva, a village 
three miles ſurther; and thence to Pallazolo, a 
pretty little town ſix miles further, in the ter- 
ntory of Breſcia, with a bridge over the river Oglto, 
The next place you come to ĩs Coccai, avillage ten 
miles further; and thence you proceed ten 
miles further to Breſcia, a city deſcribed in this 
| volume, pag. 160. The next place you come 

to is Ponte di &. Marco, an inn, ten miles from 


Breſcia: 
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Como. 


Route from 
Como to Lu- 


Cern. 


Lugano. 


© 


lan, in E. long. 9. 35. lat. 46. 


' The GRAND TOUR. 
Breſcia : from thence you proceed to Deſenzany, 
a pleaſant little town ten miles further, fituated 


in a fine plain on the lake of Gardia. Leaving 


Deſenzano you go to Riva di Trento, a borough 
twenty- five miles further, from whence you 
have twenty-eight miles to Trent. But to con- 


tinuing your journey to Lucern from Milan, 


you proceed to 
IV. Como. 


Como is a town of Italy in the dutchy of M. 
*T'is a ſtron 

populous town, fituated in a fine fruitful plain, 
at the ſouth end of the Jake of that name, which 
was antiently called Larius Lacus, It is ſaid to 
have been built by the Gaul, and is now the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to Aguileia. It is pretty 
well built, and is the birth-place of Pliny the 
younger, and of Paulus Jovius, who was alſo 
biſhop of this city. In the cathedral there are 
ſeveral good pictures. 


town and neighbouring territory, which were 
collected by Benedi# Zobio, a native of this city. 
The biſhop's palace is a handſome ſtructure, as 
alſo St. Anne's hoſpital; there are likewiſe ſome 
good palaces of the nobility, as the Giovi, Od:ſ- 
calchi, Volpi, and particularly of the Gall, 
Dukes of Alvito. The neighbouring lake is 
about thirty miles in length and three in 
breadth ; the river Adda runs thro' it. 

From Como you proceed to Lugano, a ſmall 
town of /zaly in the dutchy of Allan, ſituate 
on the lake Lugano, in E. long. q. lat. 46. Itis 
the capital of a ſmall bailiwic of the ſame name, 
containing about 100 villages, which wei 


ceded to Swifferland by Maximilian duke of 


Milan in 1412, for aſfiſting him againſt Fran 
and are now reckoned a part of that country, 
; ES. 5 From 


There are alſo a great 
many antient inſcriptions ſcattered about the 
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From Lugano you proceed to Bellinzona or Bel- Bellinxena. 


lentz, the capital of one of the Italian bailiwics 
ſubject to Svoiſſerland, ſituated near the north 
end of the lake Lugano, on the confines of the 


territory of the Griſoxs, in E. long. 9. lat. 46. 


It is a large, trading, and well-fortified town, 


but contains nothing worthy of a particular 


deſcription. From thence you proceed to the 
Valle Sipontina, ſituated at the foot of thoſe hills, 
which the /7a/:ans call the mountains of S. Ber- 
nard. Proceeding thence through Glornigo and 
Airola, villages ſituated on mountains of the ſame 
name, you enter into the diſtrict of Betzelingen, 
till youcometo the foot of thefrightiul mountain, 


called S. Godard. This mountain is two miles ere Ke 
high, and very dangerous in winter, becauſe of““ 


the great heaps of ſnow and ſtones, which the 
violence of the winds rolls down the precipices. 
But the moſt hazardous part is the bridge, on the 
Rufs, called the bridge of hell, from the horrid 
noiſe the water makes as it tumbles from the 
rocks, and from the ſlipperineſs of the bridge, 
which renders it difficult even to foot paſſengers, 
who are obliged to creep on all- fours, leſt the fury 
of the wind ſhould drive them down the rocks. 
Tis two miles to the bottom of this mountain, 


and thence you have about eight miles to Ar ff. 
This is the capital of the canton of Uri in Altorf. 


Swifferland, ſituated on the lake of Lucern, near 
the river Refs, in E. long. 8. 30. lat. 46. 50. 
This town is not walled, but is notwithſtanding 
very ftrong becauſe of its difficult acceſs, being 
ſurrounded with mountains, ſo that there is no 
coming to it except by the lake of Lucern, and 
the forementioned dangerous paſs of mount 
S. Godard. It is pretty well built, and the ſtreets 
neatly paved. There are a great many gardens 
and country-houſes about it, which rehder it 
very pleaſant, Their cbict trade is from the courts 
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Lucern, 


The GRAND TOUR. 
of juſtice which are kept here; and, being a great 
thoroughfarefor merchandizebetweenSw:/ſerland 
and Itah, they raiſe money by the duties on goods 


which paſs thro' their country. At a neighbour. 


ing place called Fiora, you may go by water on the 


lake of Lucern, and arrive there in ſeven hours. 

Lucern is the capital of the canton of Lucern 
in Swuiſſer land, ſituated on the lake Lucern, to 
which it gives its name, and at the mouth of the 
river Ruſs, in E. long. 8. 12. lat. 47. about 
twenty miles 8. W. of Zurich, and forty miles 
E. of Bern. It is a neat elegant town, built in 
a plain, encompaſſed almoſt with mountains, and 
ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications, 
The lake fronts the town, and upon the right 
hand there is a deep ditch. This lake is about 
twenty miles in length, and ſeven or eight broad. 


The town has a communication with the Rhine 


by means of the river Rzſ5, and is ſaid to have 


taken its name from /ucerna, a lanthorn, becauſe 
of a light-houſe erected there in the night to 


direct veſſels on the lake. There are four covered 


bridges over the river, the longeſt of which is 


200 paces. The great church, which ſtands 


without the wall, is a very lofty ſtructure, 


and is ſaid to have one of the biggeſt organs in 
Europe. It has two ſteeples, an altar beautified 


with marble columns, and a fair cloiſter. The 


town-houſe and Jeſuits college are ſtately ſtrue- 
tures, and the market-place is very ſpacious, 
Lucern is the chief of the catholic cantons, and 
the uſual reſidence of the pope's nuncio and the 


Spaniſh ambaſſador. From Lucern you may go 


to Baſil, by water, returning by the lake of 
Lucern to Fiora; embarking there, you arrive 


in two days at Bafil, from whence you may de- 


ſcend the Rhine to Holland. or proceed to Straſ- 
burg, #nd continue your tour to Paris. 


The End of the TüIRD VoLunuz. 
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APPENDIX. 


ORDER to be fred in ning 

the Curioſities of ROME, accord- 
ing to the different Rioni or Wards 
of that City. 


I. Rione di Borgo. 


1 S. Peter's church 
2 The Vatican palace 
3 Caſtle S. Angelo, with the bridge 
4 The fabrics of Moſaic work 
5 The Zecca or Mint 
6 S. Maria Tranſpontina 
7 S. Maria della pieta in Campo Sante 
8 II palazzo dell' Inquiſizione 
9 Giardino Ceſio 
10 Giardino Barber ino 
11 S. Michel Arcangelo 
12 S. Spirito in Saſſia 
13 Villa Barberina 


II. Rione di Traſtevere. 


1 8. Onofrio 

2 Palazzo Salviati alla Lungara 

3 S. Maria, Regina Cæli | 
4 Palazzo Farneſe, alla Lungara 
5 Villa Pamfili _-. 

6 8. Pancrazio fuori delle mura 

7 The fountain of Paul V. on mount Gianicolo 
8 S. Pietro Montorio 

Vol. III. U 98. Fran. 
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9 8. Franceſco, a ripa grande | - 
10 La Dogana nuova di ripa | | 
11 L'Oſpizio di S. Michele a ripa grande 
12 S. Maria dell' Orto 
13 S. Maria in Traſtevere 
14 S. Maria della Scala 
15 S. Cecilia in Traſtevere 
16 Villa Benedetti 
17 Villa Corſini 
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III. Rione di Ripa. 


S. Bartolomeo dell' ifola 
S. Stefano alle carozze, or Madonna del Sole 
S. Maria Egizziaca, with Pilate's houſe 
S. Maria in Coſmedin 
S. Paolo fuori delle mura 
S. Vincenzo e Anaſtaſio alle tre fontane 
S. Paolo alle tre fontane 
Il monte teſtacio 

The pyramid of Ceſtius 

Il Circo d' Antonino 

S. Sebaſtiano alle Catecombe 
8. Gregorio M. nel Monte Celia 

S. Andrea in Monte Celio 

S. Giovanni e Paolo 

Villa Farneſe nel Palatino 
16 S. Maria Liberatrice 

17 S. Teodoro 

18 S. Anaſtaſia 
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20 S. Giovanni Battiſta decollato 
21 Palazzo Savelli, oggi Orſini 
22 S. Sabina | 

23 S. Maria della Conſolazione 
24 S. Maria in Portico 

25 S. Giovanni Colabita 

26 Palazzo Savelli 


27 S. Bartolomeo 
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28 Villa | 
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28 Villa Caſali in Monte Celio 
29 Villa Mattei 


IV. Rione di S. Angelo. 


1 S. Caterina de' Funari 

2 Palazzo Mattei 

3 Fontana di piaza Mattei 

4 II Seraglio degli Ebrei, viz il Ghetto 
5 Palazzo Coſtaguti 


V. Rione della Regola. 


1 Il grand? Oſpizio della Santiſſima Trinitã 
2 S. Franceſeo a Ponte Siſto | 
3 La fontana di Ponte Siſto 

4 S. Girolamo della carita 

5 Palazzo Farneſe 

6 Palazzo Pichini 

7 Palazzo di Spada 

8 II ſacro Monte della pietã 

9 II S. Spirito de' Napolitani 

10 S. Barba 

11 8. Maria in Monticelli 


Vl. Rione di Parione. 


1 8. Lorenzo e Damaſo 

2 Palazzo della Cancellaria 

3 S. Maria eS. Gregorio in Vallicella 

a La Statua di Paſquino 

5 La piazza Navona 

6 S. Agneſe in piazza Navona 

7 Palazzo Pamfili in piazza Navona 

8 Palazzo Orſini, gia de' duchi di Bracciano 
9 S. Maria dell' Anima | 
10 Palazzo de' Maſſimi 

[11 Palazzo di Pio 
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U = "VII, Rione 
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VII. Rione di Ponte. 


yz 6 Battiſta de? Fiorentini in Strada 
Giulia 

2 Palazzo Sachetti 

3 Palazzo Lancellotti 

4 S. Maria della pace 

5 Palazzo Altemps 

6 S. Apollinare, or Collegio Germanico 

7 S. Agoſtino | 

8 S. Maria all' Orſo 

9 Banco dello Spirito Santo 

10 S. Maria del fuffragio =, 

11 Palazzo di Pallavicino 


VIII. Rione ir Trevi, 


1 S. Maria della vittoria 
2 S. Suſanna 
4 Palazzo Barberino alle quattro fontane 
4 II palzzzo Pontificio al Monte Cavallo 
5 SS. Apoſtoli 
6 Palazzo del Conteſtabile Colonna 
7 Palazzo Ghigi a Santi Apoſtoli, and another nel 
Corſo | 
8 Palazzo Pamfili nel Corſo 
g L' Academia di pittura del 16 di Francia 
10 S. Nicolo di Tolentino 
11 Villa Ludoviſi 
12 La Fontana di Trevi 
13 S. Vicenzo ed Anaſtaſio 
14 La Chieſa della SS. Concezione de Frati Capu- 
cM. 
15 II palazzo di Caroli al Corſo 
16 II palazzo del principe Carbognano al Corſo 
17 II palazzo di Gualtieri 
18 Forum Nervz 


19 Templum Muerve 
; IX, Riore 
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APPENDIX. 
IX. Rione di Colonna. 


1 Villa Borgheſe, fuori di porta Pinciana 
2 Cellegio Urbano di Propaganda Fede 

3 8. Andrea delle Fratte 

4 8. Silveſtro in Capite 

5 Palazzo Veroſpi nel Corſo 

6 Palazzo Chiſio al Corſo 

7 Curia Innocenziana | 

8 La dogana nuova di Terra 

9 11 Seminario Romano 

10 S. Maria ad Martyres, 7. e. La Rotonda 


11 Colonna di M. Aurelio nella piazza di Colonna: 


12 Colonna Antonina di Monte Citorio 
13 Curia Antonini Pii 
14 S. Maria in Via 


X. Rione di Campo Marzo.. 


1 S. Ambrogio e Carlo de' Lombardi 
2 Palazzo Gaetani al Corſo 

3 S. Trinita de Monti 

4 Piazza di Spagna 

5 Villa di Medicis 

6 La Chieſa di Geſa e Maria al Corſo 
7 S. Giacomo deg! Incurabili 

$ 8. Maria de' Miracoli 

9 S. Maria di Monte Santo 

19 S. Maria del popolo 

11 La piazza del popolo 

12 Fontana d' acqua acetoſa 

13 Il nuovo porto di ripetta 

14 Palazzo Borgheſe 

15 Collegio Clementino 

16 Villa Ceſi 

17 Villa del papa Giulio III. 

18 Villa Giuſtiniani 

19 Mauſoleo d' Auguſto. 


U 3 XI. Rione 
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APPENDIX. 
XI. Rione di 8. Euſtachio, 


1 Palazzo Giuftiniane 
2 S. Luigi de' Francefi 
3 Palazzo del Gran Duca di Toſcana 


4 S. Giacomo de' Spagnuoli 
5 La Sapienza 


6 8. Andrea della valle 
XII. Rione della Pigna. 


S. Ignazio 

It Collegio Romano 

S. Maria Sopra Minerva 
La Chieſa del Geiu 
Palazzo Altieri 

S. Marco | 

Palazzo del Duca Strozzi 


XIII. Rione di , 


1 II Campidoglio 
2 S. Maria d' Ara Cæli 

3 S. Maria in portico in Campitelli 
4 S. Giuſeppe de' Falegnami 

5 S. Pietro in Carcere 

6 S. Luca in S. Martina 

7 S. Adriano in Campo Vaccino 
8 S. Lorenzo in Miranda 

9 S. Coſma e Damiano 

10 Villa Farneſe 

11 8. Maria Liberatrice 


12 II Coliſeo, 7. e. Amphitheatrum T. Veſpaſani 


13 La Meta Sudante 

14 L'arco di Conſtantino Magno 
15 Larco di T. Veſpaſiano 

16 L'arco di Sep. Severo in Foro Romano 

17 L'arco di Sep. Severo in Foro Boario 

18 II Lago di Curtio 


19 Tem-: 


APFENTDISE 
19 Templum Antonini i in S. Lorenzo in Miranda 
20 Templum Pacis 
21 Circus Maximus 


22 Cloaca Maxima \ 
23 S. Anaſtaſia 


XIV. Rione de' Monti, 


1 S. Maria Nuova e S. Franceſca Romana, i. e. 
Templum Solis & Lunæ : 

2 S. Maria in Domenica 

3 Villa Mattei alla navicella 

4 S. Stefano Rotondo 


5 S. Giovanni Battiſta e Giov. Evangeliſta in ha 


6 Baſilica di S. Giovanni Lateranenſe 
7 Palazzo Lateranenſe | 
8 SS. Salvatore alle Scale Sante 
9 S. Croce in Geruſalemme 
10 S. Lorenzo fuori delle mura 
11 S. Bibiana : 
12 S. Clemente Ll 
13 S. Andrea in Portogallo 
14 8. Maria de' Monti 
15 S. Pietro in Vincoli 
16 Y, Silveſtro e Martino alli Monti 
17 S. Praſſede 
18 S. Antonio Abbate 
19 S. Maria Maggiore 
20 S. Pudenziana 
21 S. Domenico e Siſto N 
22 Villa Aldobrandina | 
23 8. Caterina di Sienna a Monte Magnanapoli. 
24 S. Domenico a Mente Magnanapoſi 
25 La Colonna Trajana 
26 Palazzo Mazarino a Monte Cavallo 
27 S. Andrea de' PP. Geſuiti 
28 S. Anna alle quattro fontane 
29 S. Carlo alle quattro fontane 
30 II Giardino Ghiſio nella Via Felice 
31 Villa Montalta 


32 8. Maria degli Angeli alle terme Diocleſiane 
33 S. Agneſe 
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33 S. Agneſe fuori di Porta Pia 
34 S. Coſtanza fuori di Porta Pia 
35 Fontana alle terme Diocleſiane 
36 S. Bernardo alle terme Diocleſiane 
37 Palazzo Albani alle quattro fontane 


38 Villa del marcheſe Coſtaguti vicina a Porta Pia 


39 Villa Patrizia 
40 Villa Strozzi 
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ORDER to be obſerved in viſiting the 
Curioſities of FLORENCE. 


1 S. Maria del Fiore, or the Dome 

2 Il Campanile 

3 II Battiſtero di 8 Giovanni Battiſta. 

4 II Palazzo del March. Riccardi 

5 S. Marco 

6 L' oratorio deſſo Scalzo 

7 Le Stalle de' Cavalli di maneggio, &c. 

8 II Giardino de' Semplici 

9 11 Seraglio de' Lioni 
ro La Statua di Ferd. alla piazza dell' Aununziata, 
11 Lo Spedale degle' Innocenti 
12 La Chieſa dell' Annunziata 
13 S. Maria Maddalena de“ Paz 
14 S. Ambroſio. 
15 S. Croce 
16 L' oratorio di S. Filippo Neri 
17 La Badia Fiorentina 
1:8 II palazzo del Duca di Salviati 
19 S. Pietro Maggiore 
20 S. Maria Nuova col ſuo Spedale 
21 S. Lorenzo 


- 


: 22 La Baſa di 8. Lorenzo 


23 S. Maria Novella 
24 La Chieſa d' ogni Santi 


* It n Corſini 


26 [1 
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£6.11 palazzo de* Strozzi 


27 La colonna di Granito alla piazza 13. 


28 Il ponte della Trinita 
29 La fabrica degli Uffizii 
30 La galleria ducale 
31 La Fonderia 
32 II Corridore coperto 
33 II palazzo Vecchio 
34 La Loggia 
3s La Fontana 
36 La Statua di Coſmo J. 
| 37 Il palazzo Uguccioni 
38 La Chieſa d' Orſammichele 
39 Il Mercato Vecchio 
40 11 Ghetto 
41 S. Michele Berteldi 
42 II gruppo del Centauro 
43 S. Maria Maggiore 
44 Il Mercato Nuovo 
45 Il ponte Vecchio 
46 II ponte alle grazie 
47 S. Felicita 
48 Spirito 8. ; F> 
49 Palazzo de' Pitti 
50 Giardino di Boboli 
51 La Citadella di S. Giovanni Battiſta 
52 8. Felice in piazza 
53 S. Spirito 
54 Il Carmine 

5 Li Monaci Ciſtercienſi 
56 II ponte alla Carraia 
57 La Porta Romana 
58 La Villa Imperiale 
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230 
321 
201 
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i 96 
Ferrara 305 
Hieſole 345 
Florence 325 
Foligno "may 
Forli 322 
Fondi | 334 
Fornoro 134 
Foſſombrone 203 
Fraſcati 293 
G 
Gaieta 385 
Garda | 159 
Garigliano 387 
Geneva | 1 
Genoa 134 
Guaſftalls 126 
Gubbia 229 
I 
7 225 
— 320 
d. John de Maurienne 178 
Ischia 409 
ltaly 2 I 
ltri 385 


| L 
Leg born = 
Lodi 143 
Loretto © 208 
Lucca 367 
Lucern 4 3 2 
luci gnano 349 
lugano 430 
M 
Macerata 212 
Malamocco 94 


Mantua 


S. Marino 


Marino 


Maſſa 
Martorano 
Maſſa di Carrara 
Meſſina © 
Meftre 

Milan | 
Mirandola 
Modena 

Mola 
Montagnana 
Montefiaſcone 
Montelione 
Montepulciano 
Monte Roſe 
Montmelian 
Munza 


Murano 


| N 
Nafples 
Narni 
Nattuno 
Nocera 


Nocera de Pagani 
Norcia 


Novara 


88 
Orte 
Orweto 
O/imo 
Oltia 
Otricols 


Padua 
Paleſtrina 
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Palma Nova 118 3 
Parma 126 Salerno : 262 
Pavia 155 Sarana 369 
Paufilipus 403 Seravalle 158 
Perugia 227 Sermonetta 382 
Peſaro 200 Seſtri 134 
Peſchiera 159 Setia 3821 
Piacenza 426 Sienna 346 
Pienxa 359 Sinigaglia 205 
Piperno 382 Spells 2261 
File” _ 370 Spoletoa 21714 
Piſtoia 366 Suſa 1761 
Poggio Imperials 345 | 
Poggibonxi 346 CE. 
Portici 408 Terni 
Porto 500 Terracina 
Pozzolo 405 Tiwoli 
Pratolino 345 Todi 
| Procita 409 Tolentino 
l 5 8 5 = Tortona 
l | Q Trevigo 
1 S. Quirico 349 Turin : 
bil. ; n 
i Radicofani 350 Uaino 
if Ravenna 191 Pelletri 
i Recanati 212 Venice 
Reggio 425 Vercelli 
Reg nano 222 Verona 
Riete 231 Veſuvius (mount) 402 
3 197 Viareggio 4189 
Name 232 Nena 10, 
Ronciglione 355 Piterbo 35 it 
Roveredo 113 Volterra 35: Wo 
Rowigo 304 Urbino 2: 
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